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SCENES AT DOBBS’ FERRY, N. Y. 


Tue designs with which the Magazine opens 
this month, represent scenes in Dobbs’ Ferry, 
New York, a place, which, though presenting 
not a Mang be degree of interest to the mere 
traveller pleasure, was yet a place of some 
importance during our Revolution. It derives its 
name from a family named Dobbs who settled 
here about the year 1698, and established a ferry 
to Sneeden’s Landing on the opposite side of the 
river. This is the first point north of Fort Lee 
where a crossing can be effected. The palisades 
extend, an unbroken, perpendicular wall, of from 
300 to 500 feet in height, for ten miles, shutting 
off all communication except at cither Fort Lee 
or Sneeden’s Landing, to the rich agricultural 
country which lies sloping from the brow of the 
bluff backward to the Hackensack River. It was 
here that Cornwallis crossed to the attack of 
Fort Lee soon after the fall of Fort Washington, 
which occarred shortly before. The landing 
on the other side is there called “ Paramus,” by 
which name is was then known. A fortification 


was erected at Dobbs’ Ferry by the Americans 
in 1776, to command the communication, and its 
site is still strongly marked, on the brow of the 
elevation just above the depot, although the hand 
of improvement has terraced its face, levelled its 
embankments, and filled up its inequalities. Two 
or three other redoubts of earthworks were thrown 
up in the immediate vicinity, and it was at one 
time quite a strong although not being de- 
fensible in the rear, it was not calculated to resist 
an attack from that quarter. These fortifications 
often annoyed British vessels in their | wr up 
and down the river; yet there is no stirring inci- 
dent which calls for ription from the histo- 
rian’s pen as having occurred in the vicinity. It 
is only from its relative position as regards the 
two opposing armies that Dobbs’ Ferry derives its 
importance. It was the lowest post held by the 
Americans during that long period of seven years 
during which the British army held possession 
of the city of New York. The first engraving 
gives a view of Sneeden’s Landing on the oppo- 
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FORT HILL, DOBBS’ FERRY, NEW_YORK. 


House, and beautiful building. It 
n hill back from the river. Our 
series closes with a view of the remains of the 


which was the location of astrong work 
ted during the war. The parapet is yet vis- 
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; | suriounding scenery a8 observed from is place | ing next in order is the Livingston Mansion 
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Old Fort, a redoubt, which during the Revolu- 
tion, was a source of strength, and is now an 
object of interest to the visitor. The historical 
associations of such a place awaken reverential 
a while frequently the scenery and sur- 


roundings make up a charming landscape, upon 
which the eye lingers with delight. 


ODD COMBINATION OF TRADES, 

. The Poles so thoroughly detest the Russians, 
and so seek to ignore them, that no bookseller in 
Warsaw will have a Russian book in his shop, 
nor even a music-seller a piece of Russian music. 
The result of this heartfelt antipathy to Russia is, 
in one res almost comic. Russian books are 
banished from the booksellers’ shops in Warsaw 


to such an extent that works in the Russian lan- 


7 


terior of one of these literary names you may 
fancy yourself in Russia; but there are not more 
than three or four of them in Warsaw, as soon as 
ou have leftthe shop you might, for any sign of 
ussian civilization that meets your eye, be 2000 
miles from Moscow.—London Times. 


RIVERS—HOW THEY FLOW. 

All rivers, small or lange, agree in one charac- 
ter—they like to lean a little on one side; they 
cannot bear to have their channels deepest in the 
middle, but will always, if they can, have one 
bank to sun themselves upon and another to get 
cool under ; one shingly shore to play over, where 
they may be shallow, and foolish, and childlike, 
poof another steep shore, under which they can 
pause and purify themselves, and get their 
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guage, which may be purchased at the principal 
foreign publishers of Paris or London, are not to 
be heard of at any of the libraries in the capital 
of Russian Poland. To supply this want, inas- 
much as there are plenty of Russian officers in 
Warsaw, many of them with their families who 
are not adverse to reading, the grocers have gone 
into the book trade, and if you want to read Rus- 
sian, you must get your books, your newspapers, 
or your reviews, where you buy your tea and 
sugar. These very original tradesmen also sell 
Russian music, Russian caviare (not much relish- 
ed by the Poles), Russian tea urns, portraits of 
the late Gortschakoff, and innumerable representa- 
tives of the members of the imperial family. Rus- 
sian books, sees and music might be adver- 


tised in the Polish newspapers as “ sold in War- 
saw at all respectable tea-dealers.” Tn the in: | 


strength of waves fully together for due occasion. 
Rivers in this way are just like wise men, who 
keep one side of their life for play and another 
for work; and can be brilliant, and chattering, 
and transparent when they are at ease, and 
take deep counsel on the other side when they 
set themselves to their main . And riv- 
ers are just in this divided also, like wicked and 
good men ; the good rivers have serviceable deep 
laces all along their banks that ships can sail 
in, but the wicked rivers go scooping irregularly 
under their banks until they get full of strangling 
eddies which no boat can row over without being 
twisted against the rocks, and pools like wells 
which no one can get out of but the water-kelpie 
that lives at the Cotton ; but, wieked or good, 
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VIEWS IN RICHMOND, VA. 


The four engravings which follow, illustrate 
seenes and localities in the city of Richmond, 
Virginia. Our first view shows the Monument 
which commemorates the destruction of the 
Richmond Theatre on the night of the 26th of 
December, 1811, when so many perished in its 
ruins. The third engraving represents the cele- 
brated Monument Church, erected in 1813, and 
dedicated May 4, 1814. It stands on-the site of 
the Richmond Theatre. On the north-westerly 
side, within the porch, is the monument alluded 
to above, upon which is the following inscription : 
“‘In memory of the awful calamity that, by the 
providence of God, fell on the city on the night 
of the 26th of December, in the year of Christ 
1811, whereby, in the sudden and dreadful con- 
tlagration of the Richmond Theatre, many citi- 
zens of different ages and both sexes, distinguish- 
ed for talents and for virtues, respected and be- 
loved, perished in the flames, and in one short 
moment public joy and private happiness were 
changed into universal lamentation, this monu- 
ment is erected and the adjoining church dedicated 
to the worship of Almighty God, that, in all fature 
times, the remembrance of this mournful event, 
on the spot where it happened, and where the 
remains of the sufferers are deposited im one urn, 
may be united with acts of penitence and devo- 
tion.” On Thursday, the 26th of December, 


1811, the theatre on Shockoe Hill was attended 
by an immense number of people. The panto- 
mime entitled, “ Raymond and Agnes, or the 
Bleeding Nun,” was to have closed the amuse- 
ments of the evening. In the first act of this 
play one of the scenes exhibited a robber’s cave, 
which was illuminated by a chandelier. Between 
the acts this was raised without being extinguish- 
ed, setting on fire a portion of the scenery, and in 
afew minutes the whole of the combustible mate- 
rial was in a blaze. Egress being difficult, ow- 
ing to the real danger and the panic that existed, 
nearly a hundred persons perished in the flames, 
among whom were his excellency George Wil- 
liam Smith, governor of the State, and several 
members of ress, and many other persons 
of distinction. Many who escaped with their 
lives were much burned, and some were killed 
by throwing themselves from the windows, or 
were trampled to death by the rush of the multi- 
tude. The church stands on Broad Street, and 
is of the Episcopal denomination. The second 
sketch represents the marble statue of Washing- 
ton, by Houdon, which was erected in 1788, dur- 
ing the lifetime of Washington. This statue has 
great celebrity, the head being remarkably fine, 
and pronounced an admirable likeness. It is the 
standard authority for sculptors in modelling the 
head. The fourth engraving shows the old stone 
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STATUE OF WASHINGTON, AT RICHMOND, VA. 


house which served as the head-qu: rt rs of Gener- 
al Lafayette during the Revolutionary war. It 
stands on the northwest corner of Main and 20th 


chitectural 
in the distance. Richmond is a desirable place 
of residence, both from its healthiness and beauty. 


Built upon elevated ground, on either side of the 
valley of the Shockoe Creek, it is spared those 
fevers which visit the low and moist lands of the 
low latitudes. The city is beautifully laid out 
with spacious streets, and much has been done 
towards its architectural embellishment. 


Why are the quills ard bones of birds hollow 
and without marrow? That they may not only 
be light to assist their passage through the air, 
but that they may be possessed of the greater 
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Streets, and is said to be the first dwelling erect- | 
ed in Richmond, and was among those spared | 
by the imeendiary fire of 1781. The Henrico | 
cow court house and jails, represented in the — 
last , form a picturesque group of buildings 
on Main Street, without any pretensions to ar- | 
| strength. 
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TO YOUNG LADIES. 

Do not dismiss your habits of study, when you 
cease to attend school. That crisis is often a 
hazardous one, in the history of a young lady. 
If she has gained distinction there, without a rad- 
ical love of knowledge, her improvement ceases 
with the excitement that sustained it. If alatent 
fondness for expensive dress and fashionable 
amusements was cherished in her period of class- 
ical education she will rush into them with eager- 
ness proportioned to her previous restraint. Sat- 
isfied with past honors, and believing that she 
“has already attained, and is already perfect,” 
she slumbers at her post, and in a few years, per- 
ceives those outstripping her, whose talents she 
once held in contempt. Every young lady who, 
at leaving school, entertains a clear and comfort- 
able conviction that she had finished her educa- 


tion, should recollect the reproof of the venerable 
Dr. Rush to a young physician, who spoke of 
the time when he finished his studies. ‘“ When 

Y studies! Why, you must be a 
| ot man to have finished so young. I do not 
expect to finish mine as long as I live.” There 
is an affecting lesson in the of that philose- 
peer. who, after it was supposed the breath had 
orsaken him, faintly raised his head to listen to 
some improving conversation that was conducted 
in his chamber, and even drew the curtain, say- 
ing, “J shall be most happy to die learning some- 
thing.” —Mrs. Sigourney. 


Write your name by kindness, love, and mer- 
cy, on the hearts of hp ape 
tact with year by year, you will never bo 


forgotten. 


HEAD-QUARTERS OF LAFAYETTE, AT RICHMOND, VA. 
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STREET CHARACTERS OF PARIS. 


The subjects of the pictorial sketches on this 
and the three following pages are taken from the 
streets of Paris. The streets of Paris! what a 
field for the artist, the historian, the philosopher, 
and the student of human nature! As Paris is 
France, so the streets of Paris are its soul. In 
many other cities the streets only afford you 
glimpses and hints of the character and habits of 
the dwellers therein—but in Paris, the people 
may be said to live out of doors. You see them 
dining through the plate-glass windows of the 
restaurants ; in fine weather, they occupy chairs 
al fresco on the sidewalks and in the gardens, and 
all Paris loves to flaner in the streets at the 


Will 
WW 


fashionable hour. The history of the streets of 
Paris is the history of the French. But let us 
see what characters the artist has selected for us 
from the busy thousands that throng the streets 
of Paris. And first we have, in the stout, sham- 
bling, down-looking, bearded individual, seen in 
our first picture, in‘shabby clothes, with a broad- 
brimmed felt hat, proudly decorated with a 
feather, like the bonnet of a Spanish grandee, 
with his staff on his shoulder, and his wallet 
slung by a strap, a vender of rat-poison. He 

arantees the deadly efficacy of his poison. 

ity and village know him well, for he tramps 
from one end of France to the other—now by 


“pEaTH TO RATS!’ 
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the banks of the Seine, in the streets of 
the splendid capital reflected in its 
waters—now in the country, with its 
level fields and scattered farm-houses. 
Tramp, tramp! he moves on ever rest- 
less, like the wandering Jew. Hail or 
rain, fog or sunshine, are the same to 
the veteran rat-catcher. Habit has ren- 
dered him watchful and attentive. At 
the slightest noise he is on the qui vive 
—his face assumes the fixed, suspicious 
and sharp expression of the animal he 
watches. He fears neither the hazards 
of street or road, nor the snares of the 
wicked. Two invisible protectors, re- 
flection and experience, are with him. 
In the city of Paris, the vender of 
“death to.the rats” belongs to an ex- 
piring race. Long have the cats looked 
with es on his spoils, hung upon a 
pole, with which he walks the streets, 
typical of his profession. But they 
who have longest known his counte- 
nance will now know him no longer. 
Whether any of the “dinners for 
seventy-five centimes ” restaurants will 
raise their bill of fare on account of his 
exit, remains to be seen, A company 
has been formed with a capital of three 
hundred thousand francs for the extir- 
pation of the rats of Paris. Ifa cordon ~ 
of cats is to be established around the 
Ce to keep out the country rats, rabbit 
will become a rare dish in more than 
one cheap eating-house, But have the 
rats no value after their lives have been 
sacrificed? Trust a Parisian for put- 
ting everything to use, and for giving it 
a new name, if its legitimate appella- 
tion is offensive. It is no secret to the 
initiated that the delicate kid glove 
which the beauty fits to her taper fin- 
= at the opera, which the dandy 
raws on his scarcely less delicate 
hands, while his cane is tucked under 
his arm, preparatory to a stroll on the 
Boulevard des Italiens or the Rue de 
Rivoli, once clothed the body of the 
disgusting vermin against which our 
friend in the picture w: such warfare. 
Following next in order comes a pic- 
ture of the street ballad-singer. There 
is nothing low in this youthful face. 
Its oval is graceful, the eye pure, the mouth al- 
most infantile; there is at once something gentle 
and firm in the whole expression and attitude. 
The dominant character, however, is a careless 
sadness, a sort of self-aband t. Penury has 
crushed all the pride and hopes of the young girl. 
Clad in chance garments, her hair in disorder, 
and become indifferent even to her beauty, she 
sings without thought or pleasure, as she would 
turn the wheel of a machine, or move the shuttle 
of aloom. There only is the character of her 
lowliness ; she is evidently performing a task she 
does not like. and consequently does it ill. Man 
has need of a certain interest in whatever he 
does—he must feel the activity of free will. Now 
the appearance of the poor girl speaks too elo- 
of constraint by misery, she 
not sing like the bird, for the sake of sing- 


STREET BALLAD-SINGER. 


ing, but to get bread. The air you hear beneath 
your window is but the cry of hunger—it ex- 
resses neither joy nor sadness, it asks for bread ! 
The third picture is that of a knife-grinder, 
whose costume is a reminiscence of a past cen- 
tury, the design being from the graceful pen of 
Watteau. His machine is of very primitive 
construction, but the contrivance for —— 
his wheel by setting up a wooden shoe filled wit 
water that drips through a gimlet-hole in the toe 
is certainly very ingenious, and exhibits great 
mechanical aptitude. The knife-grinders of to- 
day, however, employ much better machinery. 
The young peasant, with his little puppet 
show, shown in the last engraving, is another 
characteristic figure. Who that has visited 
Paris has not encountered at some street-corner a 
young Piedmontese, in rags, with his high Italian 
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THE KNIFE-GRINDER. 


cap, his board and puppets, and his bright, wide- 
awake eye? He is one of the members of the 
great Bohemian fraternity who know not at 
night what they shall eat the next day—a flight 
of foreign birds, drenched by the rain, dried by 
the wind, warmed” by the sun. Poor vagabond 
children! See you not behind you a sinister 
figure that ever bids you “move on?” It is 
Famine ; and on they go, urged by her resistless 
wer ; but in vain they hurry onwards ; still the 
ark hag is there, ever pointing to the distance. 
Why have they not room for a nest in the great 
tree God has created for all? What do they, in 


the midst of our civilization, these demi-savages, 
without family, without country, without aim, 
whom society tosses on its waves, like the frag- 
ments of a wreck? Are they here to teach us 
foresight, or the lesson of content, or to keep 
open the sources of compassion? The child who 
crumbles his cake for the sparrow at the window 
asks not why Godsends him. Imitate the child. 
Cast some crumbs of your abundance before this 
exile from the land of the sun, if not for human- 
ity’s sake, at least from gratitude. Remember 
the time when, with your satchel on your shoul- 
der, you forgot the pat of a careful mother, 
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and the hour for school, before the narrow plank 
on which the mimic men and women were danc- 
ing to fifeand dram. What delight, when the 
proprietor of the show, inspired by the enthu- 
siasm of the spectators, imparted bolder move- 
ments to the dancers, and the little ladies and 
gentlemen were jerked into the streets and nar- 
rowly escaped drowning in the gutter! Happy 
days when you searched for the mystery of these 
silly sarabands! How many times since have 
you seen more illustrious actors on a vaster stage 
without feeling the joyous excitement of your 
childhood? Because, in infancy you perceived 
the wire without understanding it, and now you 
understand the wire without seeing it pulled. 
Alas ! vou know now that the puppet-show is but 
a parody of the world! How many men are only 
puppets, moved by the wire of self-interest and 
vanity, and danced by an invisible hand ! 


REVELATIONS OF THE CENSUS. 

The population of the Swiss confederacy is a 
little over two and a half million souls. Ireland 
possessed, twenty years ago, a population of 
8,175,124; but the census taken during the pres- 
ent year shows that there are now only 5,764,543 
persons. In Great Britain, the only growth of 
population for a long time has been in the | 
towns. Incladin Scotland, the figures of t 
census are—inhabitants of towns, 10,556.388 ; 
inhabitants of country, 10,403,089. London 
alone has a population of three millions. There 
are here only six bridges, three of which are 
heavily taxed, while Paris, with but one million 
inhabitants, has twenty-four bridges. 


Some people will never learn anything; for 
this reason, 
too soon. 


they understand everything 


THE PUPPET-SHOW. * 
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SCENES IN AFRICA. 


As the finale of our series of sketches for the 
resent month, we give some very fine engravings 
illustrating characters and scenes in Africa, that 
vast continent of the Old World, concerning 
which so much curiosity is felt and so little is 
knowr, though adventurous modern explorers 
are adding every year to the sum of our informa- 
tion. The recent works of Drs. Livingston and 
Barth have opened a wide field for t public 
interest, and their researches are clothed in all 
the charms of romantic details. The first repre- 
sentation we give is a delineation of a solemn 


audience of the Maata Cazembe. But who 
among us knows anything of the empire of the 
Muata Cazembe*? The Portuguese, who have 
settlements on the eastern shore of Africa, have 
not the same reasons for indifference as other 
European nations, and accordingly during the 
last century have fitted out several expeditions 
to this region and its adjacent territories, whence 
they obtained gold enough to justify the stories 
told three hundred years ago of the exhaustless 
riches of Oriental Africa. Some roe | years 
ago, a new expedition was sent out by the gov- 
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ernor of Sena, the capital of the Portuguese 

sessions in Mozambique. For this 
selected a few resolute men, and on the Ist of 
June, 1831, the expedition marched, crossing the 
river Zambese. It was composed of twenty sol- 
diers, with twenty Kaffir slaves to trans’ 

goods. To the caravan were added a drummer 
and two militia officers, taking part in the =. 
dition as traders. These were accompanied by 
fifty Kaffir porters. Cfossing the Zambese on 
the second of June, the cupottinn resolutely set 
forward. But before three months of incessant 
travel, famine had decimated them ; and during 
the perilous journey, which lasted six months, 
they lost by flight and death seventy-two men. 
Even at their journey’s end, they were attacked 
by scurvy and small pox. They were then at 
Lunda, the capital of € Cazembe. Here, instead 
of a cordial reception and relief, the African 
monarch dispensed provisions to the strangers 
with calculated parsimony, hoping to keep them 
in dependence on him, by cunningly subjecting 
them to the most imperious of wants. After 
many delays and subterfages, the efforts of the 
officers secured an audience with the monarch. 
It was agreed that the solemn reception of the 
Portuguese should take place in square of 


Mossumba, the imperial residence, situated at 
some distance from the city, properly so called. 
That the ceremony might come off according to 
rigorous etiquette, the march of the Europeans 
was to last not less than a day. It took place at 


the appointed time. On the square of Chi 0, 
for so the open space before the culianset the 
African monarch is designated, ail the military 
the Muata had collected in his capital were mus- 
tered. These troops might have amounted to 
5000 or 6000 men, almost all of lofty stature, 
and armed, either with the bow or zagaye, or the 
a formidable cutlass with a keen edge 

which the Kaffirs handle with infinite dexterity. 
All their blacks with shining skins stood ot 
but without any appearance of military @isci- 
line. The eyes of the Europeans sought for the 
uata Cazembe with eager curiosity. They dis- 
covered him seated at the left side of the lasten 
gate, one of the entrances of the Mossumba. 
We present a full-length portrit of Canhembo 
IV., in full costame, on page 220. Numerous 
tiger skins served him as a carpet. They were 
arranged in such a way that the projecting tail 
of each animal formed a sort of star. The skin 
of an enormous lion was thrown over all, and in 
the centre was a stool covered with an ample 
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green drapery. On this kind of throne the Muata 
figured in his pomp. He was elegantly attired. 
He wore a sort of mitrewove of brilliant feathers. 
His brow was gilt with adiadem of parti-colored 
stones. Towards the back part of his head was a 
band of green cloth in the form of a fan, kept u 

by two little ivory arrows. His breast and shoul- 
ders were covered with a short cloak bordered 
with pearl shells, and succeeded by several rows 
of glittering mock jewels. An ornament con- 
sisting of alternate square and circular mirrors, 
symmetrically ranged, terminated the lower part 
of the cloak, the whole so arran that as the 
sun shone on it its splendor was intolerable. The 
rest of his costume was comparatively simple. 
Before the Cazembe himself, were two rows of 
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wooden figures, une carved, armed with 
animals’ horns, and stuck in the ground. Sweet- 
smelling leaves were burned before them, and 
they may have been tutelary gods. The Muata 
Cazembe who received the Portuguese was not a 
just and brave sovereign, like his father, Muata 
—— whose name is still renowned through 
all Caffraria. It would have been impossible to 
have matched him for duplicity and cruelty. 
The Portuguese found out to their cost the im- 
prudence they had committed in trusting to his 
promises.—In the second picture are seen two 
oweae children amusing themselves like mon- 

ys, with a see-saw of peculiar construction. 
The exercise is violent, but we can conceive of 
its affording good sport. 
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A LOCK OF RED HAIR. 


LORIGINAL.] 
IN MEMORIAM, 


BY J. WILLIAM VAN NAMEE. 


The moon walks through the clouds 
That hang beneath the sky, 

The winds moan low through trees, 
And seem to sadly sigh: 

One to whom the moonbeams bright 
Were messengers of love, 

Now watches the soft light no more— 
He passed from earth above. 


The valley clod now lies upon 
His noble, manly breast; 

The earth is moist with new-shed tears, 
He’s locked in icy rest. 

He’s gone from scenes of earth below— 
Gone to the world on high; 

Our eyes can no more him behold, 
He's deaf to every sigh. 


His life was like an early flower— 
Beautiful, soon ended; 

His heart was good, and pure, and true, 
In him all virtues blended. 

And o’er his grave a young wife weeps, 
With mother, brothers, sister; 

Ard friends who loved him more than well, 
Speak of him in a whisper. 


O Thou who reigns supreme above, 
Who rules all things below, 

Vouchsafe thy loving comfort now, 
Bid tears no longer flow; 

Be to those sorrowing, mourning hearts 
A pitying Father now, 

And while they tread life's rugged road, 
Drop mercies on each brow! 
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A NIGHT IN REMINGTON'’S RUIN. 


BY EVA MILFORD. 


Iam an old man now—old, old! And my 
chiefest delight has become to dwell in memory 
upon the days of my youth, the time when I 
lived in action, as now I do in thought. Shall I 
give you one of these remini —shall I with- 


draw the veil from an incident of my life !—the 
horror of which branded itself so deep upon my 


heart that I shudder and turn pale, even now, at 

the memory I have evoked? And this one, of 

#i! my old stories, stirs in my mind today, for 

before me lies a tangible evidence that all was not 
14 


an evil dream, a wild figment whispered by de- 
mons in my sleeping ear. 

In opening just now an old, forgotten sketch- 
ing portfolio, I started to see dropping from be- 
tween its leaves, and curling about my fingers, a 
long, thick, heavy curl of woman’s hair; the 
texture fine as cobweb, soft and silky as nothing 
ever was but woman’s hair, the length and heavy 
richness unparalleled, the color, a deep, glitter- 
ing red. Ah, tress—tress of threaded fire—well 
can my heart recall the hour when first I saw 
you, then unsevered from the glowing mass which 
wreathed that magnificent head, like a crown of 
flame ! 

I had wandered, half for health, half for 
amusement, far from my home and native 
State, and finally found myself one summer 
evening, descending the wooded mountain road 
which was to bring me to a certain little Cana- 
dian village, which we will call Montvert. My 
horse, languid like his master with the excessive 
heat and long journey, was leisurely picking his 
steps along the rocky road, when a faint noise 
behind us caused him to prick his ears, erect his 
head, and show those signs of uneasiness which 
a sense of something unseen, and yet approach- 
ing, always occasions in a high-spirited horse. 

“ So, so; Bayard. Don’t you know, foolish 
fellow, that it is only another horse coming down 
this mountain road? And a bold rider, too, or 
one who is’ something in haste,” added I, as the 
quick, regular hoof beats drew nearer, and I 
could perceive that the pace changed from a 
sharp trot to a gallop. 

Soothing Bayard as well as I could, I drew 
off in a little hollow beside the road, and waited 
for the horseman (whom I had already decided | 
to be one of the rollicking young Canadians 
that I had seen at the last tavern) to pass, that 
I might resume my own quiet, musing pace. I 
had hardly withdrawn myself fully from the 
road, when the thundering hoof-beats swept round 
the angle, and a powerful black horse, eyes glar- 
ing, nostrils dilated, jaw firmly set, dashed by 
me like the wind. But his rider ; no half-drunken 
boor or reckless hunter, such as I had pi 
to myself, bestrode the ungovernable beast; 

a vision flashed by, of which the next in ‘ 
nothing remained but a confused impression of 
dark flowing garments, a death-pale face, from 
which gleamed two great black eyes; blazing wich 
excitement and horror, and a mass of dark red 


hair streaming out upon the evening breeze, like 
the trail of splendor which the fulliog meteor 
leaves upon the midnight sky. It was Rosalie 
Duquesne. It was my first introduction to anew 
epoch of my life. 
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As soon as I had recovered from the first mo- 
mentary shock, I shook Bayard’s rein, and the 
impatient horse sprang out from the little nook 
where he had unwillingly stood, and took the 
steep downward road at a pace hardly less pre- 
cipitate than that of the black charger with his 
fair, powerless burden. The chase was not a 
long one. We reached the next turn just in 
time to see the black stumble as he descended a 
sharp pitch, and hurl his rider over his head, 
among the wayside flowers where she lay like a 
marble statue overthrown from its pedestal and 
left to rain and desolation. 

In a moment I was on the ground beside her, 
and examining if she were dead or only stunned. 

“No pulse, no color, no breath—she is indeed 
gone. Alas that so perfect a piece of divine 
workmanship must return to dust, and perish in 
loathsome decay.” 

Still 1 chafed her hands and temples, raised 
her head and loosened the ribbon and little collar 
about her throat. All useless, the beautiful 
statue was cold and still. Then laying her 
head again upon its flowery pillow, I contem- 
plated for a moment the wonderful and uncom- 
mon beauty of that inanimate face. The gorge- 
ous glowing hair, the tiny, shell-like ear, the 
low white brow, with two inky lines pencilled 
above the eyes, dark even through the closed 
lids; black as night, too, the long, full fringes 
which lay upon the clear white check; the 
mouth, with its rich, full lips, just so far parted 
that a gleam of snow dazzled between their ripe 
redness. Thatmouth—yes, I stooped and kissed 


it, long and lovingly, and then rose to go and 
summon help. But as I laid my hand on Bay- 
ard’s rein, and turned to look once more at that 


* rare image—was it imagination, or did the faint, 


rosy tinge steal into the round cheek? The lips 
which I had pressed, were they not gleaming 
more vividly already? Yes, and the white lids 
already fluttered, wavered, uprose, leaving soft, 
full dark eyes, which, wandering unconsciously a 
moment, rested finally upon my face, with a 
vague, dreamy, bewildered gaze. 
drew from my pocket the little silver hunt- 
igen which I always carried there, and un- 
ing the cup, I filled it with the wine, and 
respectfully raising the fair head upon my arm, 
applied the cup to herlips. The generous liquid 
did its work, and soon the young lady, pale, but 
firm, stood upright, and looking me full in the 
face with a glance which still more enchanted 
me, murmured : “ Sir, I thank you, very much.” 
“ Indeed, fair lady, ’tis I should thank you for 
giving me the opportunity of serving you, even 
slightly.” 
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The girl smiled a little sarcastically, and re- 
plied, somewhat coldly : 

“We, in these woods, my good sir, cannot 
understand quite such an extent of disinterested 
politeness as that, but nevertheless, I thank you 
very much. Do you know where my horse 
is?” 

I did, for even as I was hastening to her rescue, 
I had paused to catch the rein of the black horse, 
as he stood checked for a moment by his stum- 
ble, and had tied him to a tree hard by. I now, 
at the young lady’s request, unhitched and led 
him forward, but was about to remonstrate with 
his mistress upon her purpose of remounting 
him, when snatching the little whip which hung 
at the pommel of the saddle, she raised it above 
her head, and with set teeth and blazing eyes 
rained down a shower of blows upon the head 
and face of her runaway steed. The powerful 
creature reared, backed and plunged, and it was 
only by exerting my extremest strength that I 
could at all restrain him. I felt both shocked 
and indignant, for though the switch could hardly 
more than tingle the horse’s skin, no one could 
doubt, to look at that white face, that had the 
weapon been a sword or a club, the will to use it 
would have been the same. 

“T can’t hold the beast, if you do so, nor I 
sha’n’t try to,” shouted I, angrily, and as the 
blows continued with unwearied vigor, I let go 
the rein, and had the satisfaction of seeing the 
horse spring off up the mountain. 

“Why did you let him go?” asked the girl, 
fiercely turning upon me. 

“ Really, my dear young lady, I am ashamed 
to say that my education as a hostler having been 
neglected, I was unable to hold him any longer. 
Permit me, as a traveller, to inquire if Canadian 
ladies are in the habit of chastising their refrac- 
tory animals and servants themselves? For, if 


such is the case, I, being somewhat of a timid 
man, shall to-morrow retrace my steps to the 
States.” 

My friend turned upon me a glance of mingled 
scorn and inguiry ; but probably satisfying her- 
self by my six feet of stature and brawny breadth 
of shoulder that I was not likely to be a coward 
physically at least, she paused a moment, and 
then bursting into a merry, ringing laugh, she 
frankly held out her hand, and said : 

“ Well, Mr. ‘ Timid-man,’ 1’ll promise not to 
beat you for one, and you shall come and stay at 
my father’s house till to morrow, or as mach 
longer as you—dare.” 

“ But how are we to get there, Miss— How 
may I have the honor of addressing you?” in- 


quired I, with a slightly exaggerated bow. 
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“When you speak in that way, sir,” said the 
girl, with an angry flush, “you may call me 
Miss Duquesne; but when you have forgotten 
that you are city bred, and we are forest bred, 
you may call me Rosalie, as every one else 
does.” 

“You are more severe than just, dear 
Rosalie.” 

“No, I didn’t say dear Rosalie; but plain 
Rosalie.” 

“T have been piously brought up, Miss Du- 
quesne, and never will commit such an enormous 
departure from truth as to call you plain 
Rosalie.” 

“ Well, ‘Plain Kate, or bonny Kate, or even 
Kate the curst,’ just as you choose, sir; but 
now how are we to get home, for Nero will not be 
very apt to come back just now ?” 

“ Probably not, being a horse of spirit, and 
having some sense of what is due to himself; so, 
bonny Kate, if you will let me lift you to my 
saddle, I will walk beside you, and lead Bayard.” 

“Or why don’t you mount as usual,” sug- 
gested Rosalie, “ and I will sit behind you?” 

“ But can you keep on without a pillion or 
cushion ?” queried J, laughingly. 

“Can I?’ replied the forest maiden, gaily. 
“It is very seldom I take the trouble to saddle 
Nero atall. I only did so to-day because I was 
going to Montvert to do some shopping.” 

“ Then you don’t live there ?” 

“0, no, we live back here on the mountain— 
Nero has gone home. My father is a hunter 
and trapper,” continued the girl, throwing back 
her head proudly. “Perhaps so fine a gentle- 
man as you will not care to become acquainted 
with such rough, rude people as my father and 
brothers.” 

“Come, come, fair Rosalie,” laughed I, “ you 
promised not to beat me, either with the riding- 


whip, or the more cutting lash of your sacirical 
tongue, did you not?” 

“ That depends—”’ 

“Upon what ?” 

“ Your behaviour,” responded the girl, leaping 
from a stump to Bayard’s back, with the lithe- 
ness of a cat. 

I sprang hastily to the saddle, and but just in 
time, for Bayard, startled at the sudden weight 
and unusual rider, was about to start away with- 
out waiting for his master. He soon, however, 
yielded to the accustomed voice and touch, and 
under Rosalie’s directions we soon traversed thé 
four miles which lay between us and her father’s 
house. 

This, I found, was not upon the road which I 
had traversed, but another and still moré sécladed 


mountain path, one of those highways which 
lead from nowhere, and conduct nowhere, but 


on which it sometimes suits men to set up theit 
abodes, as had been the case with Mr. Duquesne. 
This was a large farmhouse, built with logs, and 
evidently added to from time to time as the in- 
creasing family demanded one apartment after 
another. 

As we rode up to the door, two young men 
came forward to meet us, one of whom I recog- 
nized, from his likeness to Rosalie, as her brotti- 
er; but the other, some ten years older, had not 
a feature in common with her, unless it was hié 
dark eyes, which glittered and gleamed like those 
of some wild beast from beneath his coarse, 
shaggy eyebrows; his skin was swarthy and 
bronzed, but entirely destitute of red so far a8 
the cheeks went, at least; his mouth was con- 
cealed by a heavy moustache, which mingled 
with his coarse black beard. 

“ Ah, Pierre, have you returned?” said Ro- 
salie, as I helped her to alight, and she looked 
with no great pleasure at the swarthy man. 

The other youth, meanwhile, came forward 
with a courteous salutation, and took the bridle 
of my horse. 

“ Yes, girl, I have returned,” replied Pierre, 
“and one with me whom you will receive as my 
friend. Whom have we here?” continued thé 
fellow, scowling sullenly at me. 

“One whom you will receive as my friend,” 
promptly replied the spirited Rosalie. ; 

“Nay, Miss Duquesne,” interposed I coldly, 


“ pray do not tax this young gentleman’s court- 
eous politeness upon my account. I am very 
happy to have been of service to you, and will 
bid you good evening.” 

As I spoke, I was about to mount miy horse, 
but Rosalie, springing forward, laid her hand’ 


upon my arm, and said, hastily, to the lad who 
still held Bayard’s rein : 

“ Run, Baptiste, and call our father !”’ 

But before the lad could spring away upon her 
bidding, a tall old man emerged from the housé, 
and approached us. His face and figure formed 
a strong and agreeable contrast to his son Pierre, 
and when, after afew hurried words from Ro- 
salie, he held out a rough hand, and in hearty, 
cordial tones thanked me for the help rendered 
to his daughter, and begged me to accept hid 
hospitality for the night, I hesitated bat for # 
moment, and then yielded, half to thé solicita- 
tions of the old hunter, half to @ look of undis- 
guised entreaty which shone upon me from thé 
great dark eyes of my fuir Rosalie. 

As I signified my pleasure in accepting the in- 
vitation, I caught # look of scowling dislike 
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fixed upon me by the dark-browed Pierre, a look 
to which I replied by an amiable smile, a polite 
bow and a slight twirl of my moustache. Maut- 
tering an oath, the fellow strode away, and I 
followed my host into the house, where, busy in 
preparing the evening meal, we found Rosalie’s 
mother, a woman still showing the traces of 
much beauty, though of another type from that 
of her daughter. In her mild, blue eyes, too, 
there was none of the fire or ardent passion 
which occasionally caused me to regard the 
young girl with as much fear and dislike as 
admiration. 

As we entered the house, a young man who 
had been sitting at an open window came for- 
ward to greet us, and was received by Rosalie 
with a look of undisguised astonishment and 
displeasure. 

“ You here, Antoine?” said she. “I thought 
after what I said to you last month, we should 
not see you soon again.” 

“Pierre invited me,” stammered the young 
man, whose face presented a disagreeable com- 
bination of audacity and cunning. 

“ Pierre may invite you to Ais house, when he 
has one, but here I think you had better wait for 
an invitation from my father,” said Rosalie, in 
@ voice so low that I had some trouble in catch- 
ing the words, especially as I was at the same 
time making my compliments to Mrs. Duquesne, 
who received me with a self-possession and 
grace which would not have been out of place in 
a city drawing-room. 

The next day I delayed my journey to visit 
with Rosalie and Baptiste a beautiful waterfall 
about ten miles from their home; the next the 
old hunter took me deer-stalking; the next and 
the next were spent, no matter now for the vari- 
ous excuses, the one fair attraction in all was 
Rosalie. 

The witchery which that woman succeeded in 
throwing about her every word and action, was 
and is perfectly incomprehensible. While with 
her I could look at, speak to, think of nothing 
but Rosalie. Away from her, my one thought 
was how soonest to return to Rosalie. 

So passed a week, another and another, at the 
end of which Baptiste brought me from Mont- 

ert a letter from my father, inquiring the reason 
of my long silence, and requesting me to attend 
immediately to some business in Quebec, which 
he had intrusted to me. 

The state of mind in which this letter plunged 
me was perfectly chaotic—my father’s commands, 
my love for Rosalie, my desire to carry her home 
as my wife, and the sure conviction of my fath- 
er’s eternal displeasure in such a case, whirled 


distractedly through my mind, and under all 
lurked an undefined, almost unknown doubt of 
Rosalie herself. That fiery will, those ungov- 
erned passions, that strong nature coerced 
wholly by impulse, with hardly a restraining 
principle, all this wove, even in the bright web 
of my headstrong love, a thread of doubt and 
gloom. This it was that enabled me to restrain 
the offer of marriage which I longed to lay at 
the feet of my Circe. This it was which gave 
me power to say only: 

“When I return from Quebec, Rosalie, shall 
I come here again, and talk of what I do not 
speak of now ?” 

“ Yes, yes, Ralph, come again, but do not say 
what you ought not to say, even to save wild 
Rosalie’s heart from breaking.” 

I gazed at the graceful bent head, I heard the 
choking sobs, I seized her hand, and in another 
moment should have pledged heart, hand and 
name, when Baptiste came running toward us. 

**O, Rosalie,” exclaimed he, “ Pierre has re- 
turned again, and if you will believe it, that 
Antoine is with him.” 

I believe I have not mentioned that the next 
day after my arrival, Pierre and his friend had 
left the house upon a hunting expedition, and 
had remained away until the unwelcome news of 
their return was thus brought us by Baptiste. 
Rosalie shuddered all over, and drew close to 
me. 

“ O, Ralph,” said she, “I fear that man. He 
is the only human thing I do fear; but his cold, 
snaky eyes fascinate me as I have seen birds 
drawn to their doom by serpents not in human 
form. I hate him, and yet when I am with him 
I have no will or power left me.” 

“What you, my heroine, my brave Rosalie, 
afraid of this villanous-looking trapper? Shame, 
shame on you, my Joan of Arc. Keep out of 
his way, and be thinking for the next four weeks 
what you will say to me on my return.” 

Rosalie sobbed afresh, and turning from me, 
entered the door of her own bedroom, which 
opened immediately out doors, and my “ good- 
by” elicited no response. 

Ten minutes after I had left the farmhouse, 
pursued as I rode away, by a taunting laugh from 
Pierre and his friend Antoine, who watched my 
departure as they stood at the stable door, and 
evidently amused themselves by saying to my 
back what they did not care tosay to my face. I 
was half tempted to return and demand an 
apology for this rudeness, but the thought of Ro- 
salie and her father’s hospitality restrained me, 
and soon I was far away. The business which 
led me to Quebec was by one thing and another 
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protracted to such an extent that two full months 
had elapsed when I found myself once more upon 
the road to Montvert. 

In spite of my exertions, aided by my good 
Bayard, it was already night when I reached the 
little inn where on my previous visit I had seen 
the party of young men carousing. Similar 
sounds now greeted me from the open windows, 
and turning aside to the stable I left my horse, 
and stepped quietly up to the door, hoping to 
catch sight of the landlord, and ask him for a 
private room, without exciting the attention of 
the noisy crew within. 

As I lingered a moment in the little porch, my 
attention was arrested by the sound of a voice 
which I had heard before, and the next moment 
the name of Rosalie Duquesne met my ear. 
Some comment was made upon her beauty by a 
strange voice, and was replied to by that which I 
now recognized, as belonging to the hunter An- 
toine, by a brutal jest, and insulting inuendo, 
which made my blood boil. 

The first impulse was to confront the ruffian, 
and charge him with a slanderous lie ; but a mo- 
ment’s reflection showed me the folly of this 
course, and pursuing my original intention I 
found the landlord, and soon retired to my cham- 
ber, where I passed a sleepless and wretched 
night. 

Early the next morning I resumed my journey, 
andin an hour found myself in sight of the well- 
remembered house. Before the door stood two 
persons in conversation, whom I at once recog- 
nized, as far as I could see, for Rosalie and Bap- 
tiste. I waved my hat gaily, for the slanderous 
insinuation had passed from my mind in the joy 
of re-union; but no sooner had the two looked 
attentively at my approaching figure, than Ro- 
salie hastened into the house, and Baptiste 
rushed away toward the woods. 

“How very strange!” thought I, and I re- 
doubled my horse’s speed, with a vague idea of 
diminishing the force of the impending shock by 
meeting it half way. 

On my arrival nothing was to be seen of 
brother or sister ; but Duquesne the elder at last 
appeared, and bid me welcome, although I 
missed the hearty and cordial manner which he 
had before employed toward me. He now 
seemed stiff, constrained and confused. 

“ Are you all well?” inquired I, anxiously, as 
I dismounted. 

“TI don’t know, sir, I don’t know,” said the 
old man sadly, shaking his head. “I don’t un- 
derstand what’s going on in my own house, and 
among my own children. Rosalie does nothing 
but cry— Well, well,” continued he, abrugtly, 
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“ perhaps it will be better now that you have 
come.” 

I entered the house, where I found Mrs. Du- 
quesne busy as usual; but the first glance 
showed me that she had been weeping, and her 
manner was fluttered and unequal. It was evi- 
dent that both husband and wife were doubtful 
whether to receive me as their former valued 
friend, or as a newly-discovered enemy. 

“Ts your daughter at home, Mrs. Duquesne ?” 
inquired I, after some awkward attempts at 
conversation. 

“Yes, sir, Rosalie is at home; but I believe 
she is not well. I do not think she will feel like 
coming out of her room to-day.” 

“T am sorry to hear it,” replied I, coldly, “for 
as I resume my journey this afternoon, I shall 
not have the pleasure of seeing her.” 

“O, dear, O, dear!” murmured the poor 
mother, as hurriedly crossing the room she en- 
tered Rosalie’s apartment. 

A murmuring conversation ensued, and pres- 
ently Mrs. Duquesne re-entered the apartment. 

“Rosalie requests that you will stay here to- 
night, and she will meet you at sunset by the 
spring. She has something to say to you, and 
does not feel well enough to see you tillthen. O, 
Mr. Lacy,” continued the mother, clasping her 
hands, “if you know what is the matter with 
my poor girl, you cannot find it in your heart 
not to comfort her. She says she is dying, and 
I can see that it istrue. And O, if she dies, her 
poor wretched mother will die too.” 

Bursting into tears, Mrs. Duquesne left the 
room, and I remained alone, wrapt in gloomy 
thought, and combating with terrible suspicions. 
I was aroused by a heavy step, and turning 
round, confronted Pierre Duquesne, who was 
just entering. To my surprise he greeted me 
civilly, and sitting down entered into conversa- 
tion, evidently exerting himself to be agreeable 
in his rough way. Among other things we talked 
of the route which I proposed taking on recom- 
mencing my journey, and I mentioned that I in- 
tended visiting Niagara, which I believed lay 
about fifty miles from the place where I then was. 

“Fifty?” exclaimed Pierre. “If you go 
through cross roads which I can describe to you, 
it is not more than twenty-five or thirty.” 

I begged the information hinted at, but it was 
so confused that I plainly foresaw I should never 
find my way by it, and inquired if there was no 
one in Montvert whom I could hire as guide. 

“I don’t know,” responded Pierre, carelessly. 
“ Perhaps I will go myself if you will pay me 
for my trouble. I have never seen these big 
falls, and should like to go, well enough.” 
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The double motive seemed plausible and suffi- 
cient, and I at once accepted Pierre’s services. 
We soon completed our bargain, and taking my 
hat, I strolled out and spent most of the day in 
revisiting the spots where I had wandered a few 
weeks before with Rosalie. So lately, and now 
how changed ! 

At sunset I approached the spring for the first 
time that day, and as I drew near perceived a fe- 
male figure seated upon a great rock which I 
myself had arranged as a comfortable resting- 
place for Rosalie. And this languid, drooping 
figure now seated there, with heavy eyes, pale, 
thin face, tremulous, wan fingers—no one beauty 
left but the masses of glittering hair—was this 
Rosalie, my Rosalie? As I approached, the 
poor girl rose with difficulty, for she was evi- 
dently very weak, and extended her hand. 

“Tt was kind of you to come,” said she faint- 
ly; “ but I have very little to say to you, only 
this—go from here to-morrow, and hereafter 
never mention, never think of Rosalie Duquesne.” 

Her forced calmness gave way, and covering 
her face with her thin fingers, shapburst into tears. 
I implored her to speak to me, to give me the 
key to this gloomy mystery which shrouded us 
all; but she only gasped out: 

“T told you I feared him ; I told you the bird 
could only flutter toward the snake. Leave me 
—forget me—I shall soon go where all will forget 
me, and I can forget myself.” 

She would say no more, and I could only lead 
her to the house, where her mother tenderly met 
her, and accompanied her to her bedroom. 

Sorrowful and gloomy, I wandered by myself 
till bed time, and after arranging with Pierre to 
start very early in the morning, and forcing a 
present of considerable amount upon the reluc- 
tant father, I retired to watch out the night, with 
my sad and bitter thoughts. Morning dawned, 
and after a hasty breakfast forced upon me by my 
tearful hostess, I departed, after making a fruit- 
less effort to see Rosalie. 

“No,” said her mother, tomy request. ‘She 
bid me, if you asked for her, say that this is all 
you will ever see of her again.” And placing 
the lock of shining hair in my hand, the heart- 
broken mother sank into a chair and sobbed 
without disguise. 

Irushed from the house, and mounted my 
horse, which Pierre held ready, and we were 
many a mile on our road before a word passed 
between us. Yet I found some comfort even in 
the company of this boor, for he was her brother, 
a last link between us. 

The day passed gloomily on, and as the sun 


¢gan to sink toward the west, we entered an ex- | 
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tensive forest, the trees of which were so tall as 
almost to shut out the daylight. The road, too, 
became very difficult, encumbered by fullen 
trees, and turning and winding in all directions. 
At last an exclamation from my guide attracted 
my attention. He was attentively observing 
some hieroglyphics cut with a hatchet upon an 
immense pine. 

“ Well, I do declare,” said he, at length, “I 
never should have believed I could so mistake 
the road.” 

_ “ Are we lost?” asked I, calmly, for it ap- 
peared a thing of little matter to me. 

“ Why, not exactly lost, since I know where 
we are; but we are far enough from our right 
road, our horses done up, and no house within 
ten miles. We shall have to camp out, and the 
nights are getting frosty. But no,” resumed he, 
after a pause, during which I did not speak, “ we 
are within a mile of Remington’s Ruin; we can 
sleep there, and have at least a roof over our 
heads. Will that do?” 

“What's Remington’s Ruin?” asked I, 
languidly. 

“Why, a man named Remington built a 
tavern here in the woods, and thought people 
would make a high road through here, and use 
his house ; but they laid out the road differently, 
and after a while he died, and his house went to 
ruin, and so got that name. Shall we sleep 
there ?” 

“ Yes, if you please; I don’t care,” said I, 
indifferently, aud putting our horses in motion, 
we did not exchange another word until in the 
twilight Pierre drew rein before a large, low log- 
house, and said, hoarsely : 

“Now, Mr. Lacy, you’ve got to Remington’s 
Ruin.” 

“Yes, and I shall be equally glad to leave it 
to-morrow morning,” said I, surveying the 
gloomy, repellant-looking edifice which stood 
before us. 

“JT dare say you will,” replied my guide, and 
I thought I heard a low laugh; but glancing 
toward him, I saw him picketing his horse, with 
his usual sullen gravity of expression upon his 
face. 

This object accemplished, my guide pro- 
ceeded to remove some boards which closed up 
the entrance to the house, and then invited me 
to enter. 

“ We will have our supper here in the kitchen, 
where there is a fireplace ; but the only place to 
sleep comfortably is what used to be a sitting- 
room. I made a sort of bunk there myself last 
summer, and filled it with dried leaves, so that I 
me sleep here when I was out hunting.” 
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“ Why didn’t you make it in the kitchen, so as 
to have the fire for company ?” asked I. 

“Well, I had two reasons. One was I don’t 
care about sleeping by a fire in summer time, 
and the other was that the window holes there 
are boarded up, and there’s a door to it which 
will shut out any bears or such varmint which 
might be prowling round.” 

While Pierre was speaking he had been busy 
in putting together and lighting a fire in the long- 
deserted fireplace, and in extracting some food 
and a bottle of corn whiskey from his saddle- 
bags. Next he drew from a pile of dry roots 
and branches in one corner of the room, some 
resinous pine knots, and lighting one, he mo- 
tioned me to sit down and eat with him. This I 
did, mechanically, noticing meanwhile that my 
companion, although he ate very little, consumed 
nearly the entire contents of the whiskey bottle. 

His manner, meantime, lost much of the at- 
tempted politeness and hilarity which he had as- 
sumed through the day, and I began to resume 
my first dislike of him, and to wonder how I had 
been so thoughtless as to undertake a journey de- 
manding such constant companionship with one 
who had shown himself so little of a friend to 
me. 

I resolved to sleep but little, and early in the 
morning, asking directions for my future course, 
dismiss my guide, and pursue my journey by 
myself. Arousing suddenly from this reverie, I 
found Pierre studying my face intently, while his 
own was rendered more repulsive by a smile of 
fiendish and sarcastic malignity. 

“ Are you ready to go to bed ?” aiun he, as 
soon as I looked up. 

“T think I will sit here by the fire all night; 
you can go to bed,” said I. 

“No, no, master, that wont do,” exclaimed 
Pierre, with a return of his cordial manner. 
“These woods are damp and cold, and to sleep 
here with the wind whistling through, as it is 
now, would be as certain to bring you fever and 
ague, or autumnal fever, as honey is to draw 
bears. But if you will stay here, why I shall 
stay too. I am not more tender than you, I 
suppose.” And the fellow chuckled grimly. 

“ Then let us go, in Heaven’s name,” said I, 
impatiently, finding that my effort to be rid of 
my companion was an entire failure. 

Pierre took up the pine torch, and preceded 
me across the entry, aud into a small room upon 
the other side. I looked round as I entered. On 
one side was the crib or bunk which the hunter 
had mentioned, long enough for two men to lie 
with their feet in the centre, and a log at each 
end to serve asa pillow. This was filled with 


dried leaves, and was the only furniture in the 
room, excepting a rough box near the door, piled 
up full with stones. 

As I stood in the middle of the room, making 
my survey, Pierre closed the door, and with diffi- 
culty, owing to its great weight, dragged the box 
of stones across it. As he raised himself from 
this effort, he deliberately threw down his torch, 
and put his foot upon it. Then before I could 
ask the reason of this, the deep, stern voice of 
Rosalie’s brother sounded through the chamber, 
divested of all the amenity which had been so 
painfully assumed throughout the day, and 
something like the threatening growl of some 
savage beast just about to spring. 

“ Stranger,” said he, “I have brought you 
here to die. You know the reason well enough, 
but I will tell it you again. When you came to 
my father’s house, two months ago, where was 
there a handsomer or happier girl anywhere 
about, than Rosalie Duquesne? She was my 
sister, and I had promised her to my friend, a 
man who had done more for me than such as 
you would do for your own souls. You came, 
you talked and rode, and walked with my sister. 
You tempted her with your devilish smooth 
tongue and city talk, and—what is she now? 
She is what my friend should never call his wife, 
even were he willing. He discovered it, he made 
her confess it to him ; he told me—and told me 
it was you—he was the noble fellow who said he 
would do just as I wished about marrying her. 
But I have got another husband for her. One, 
too, who will never blush at her shame. Listen, 
stranger, Iam going to kill you here, then I am 
going to bring that shameless wanton, and show 
her where her husband lies in yonder bridal bed. 
Then I will nail up the door of this accursed 
room, and leave the bride with her bridegroom 
till the day of jadgmeut. But I am no murderer ; 
you have the same chance for your life that I 
have. You carry a bowie-knife—draw and de- 
fend yourself.” 

«« Hear me, Pierre Duquesne,” gasped I. “As 
God in heaven is my witness, I am guiltless of 
this great sin. Antoine himeelf—” 

“ Silence, liar! Liar and coward too, to try 
to shield yourself by accusing an innocent man. 
The next word you speak will tell me where to 
aim.” 

Then a stillness of great horror fell upog the 
room. I felt that words were useless ; I felt that 
my last hour was come, that I was to die fora 
madman’s crazy fancy ; and memories of all that 
I was leaving behind rushed across my mental 
vision—my father, my sisters, my home, all be- 
fore too little valued, in this moment seemed to 


me a heaven upon earth. I was unwilling, too, 
to defend myself, for the man was so totally de- 
ceived by the deeper villain who had plotted to 
destroy us all. I would make one more effort to 
convince him. 

“ Listen,” said I, and as the word left my 
mouth, a pistol flashed, and a bullet buried itself 
in the wood just above my head. 

I sprang to one side, for I knew the flash 
would show my murderer where to aim his next 

bullet, and the next second showed me right. 
The second aim was true to the spot where my 
head had been a moment before. I drew my 
knife, for I knew now that the deadly struggle 
must come. I heard Pierre kick off his shoes, 
and soon I perceived soft steps approaching me. 
I crept as softly in the other direction. 

So the grim chase was kept up for nearly an 
hour, till I, finding myself close to the box of 
stones which confined the door, began softly to 
remove it, hoping to make my escape from the 
house, at least; and if I must fight for my life, 
with this furious maniac, to do so under the free 
heavens, at least. Possibly I might bridle my 
horse before he attacked me, and once upon his 
back, I gaw life smiling once more in the 
distance. 

But no sooner did the slight noise I unavoid- 
ably occasioned, reach the quick ear of the hun- 
ter, than he sprang across the room straight 
upon me. Instinctively I held out my right 
hand armed with the long knife, and my enemy, 
carried on by his own impetus, plunged head- 
long upon the weapon, which entered his breast. 
A gush of warm blood flowed over my hand, 
and with a groan and a curse mingling in his 
latest breath, the body of Pierre Duquesne fell 
forward into my arms. 

With a cry of horror, I sprang aside, dragged 
away the box of stones, dashed into the free air, 
and sinking down sobbed likea child. Then, my 
brain, relieved of the horror which had pressed 
upon it, I re-entered the house, and lighting 
another torch, forced myself to again pass the 
threshold of that chamber of death, and examine 
the body. He was stone dead, my knife still 
standing in his heart; and in another minute I 
had left the house, saddled my horse, and was 
galloping by starlight back upon the road by 
which we had arrived. This I pursued until I 
reached a fork leading to a little village, where I 
aroused a justice of the peace, made my deposi- 
tion before him, and some hours later I conducted 
a posse to the horrible spot where the corpse 
awaited us. 

We found all as I had left it, and after the 


necessary formalities had been complied with, the | 
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body was buried in front of the ill-omened ruin, 
and I was reconducted to Prevert for examina- 
tion. I found no difficulty in obtaining bail, and 
as soon as the delays of the law would admit, I 
was judicially exonerated from all blame. 

I returned home, but finding neither rest nor 
comfort there, made the needful preparations 
and soon after sailed for Europe. The day of 
my departure I received a rude-looking letter. 
It contained, in a woman’s hand, these words, 
“ Rosalie is dead !” 

“ Thank God, thank God, for she is at peace !’’ 
murmured J, with a sharp pang at the heart that 
loved her dearly yet. 

Many years have passed; but holding this 
rich, red tress of hair, I feel in every glittering 
thread an electric link connecting me with that 
fearful past. I see the sight—I hear the voice— 
I feel the touch, I thrill with the sickening horror 
which stamped so indelibly upon my brain each 
minutest incident of that darksome night in 
Remington’s Ruin. 

A SUPERSTITION. 

In the Highlands of Scotland, at the birth of 
a child, itis said that the nurse takes a branch of 
the ash tree, one end of which she puts into the 
fire, and while it is burning receives into a spoon 
the sap which oozes from the other end; this she 

ives to the child, to be mingled with its food. 

t is supposed to impart wonderful virtue. In 
Kings county, Ireland, near Kenetry Church, is 
a famous ash, the trunk of which is now twenty- 
one feet ten inches in circumference. When a 
funeral of one of the peasantry passes by this 
tree the procession stops, the body is laid down 
fora few words of prayer. Then each person 
casts a stone to increase the heap which has been 
accumulated over its roots. This is imagined to 
benefit both the dead and the living. There is 
an ancient saying that “a serpent would rather 
creep into the fire than over the twig of an ash 
tree.” It is surprising how many of such follies 
will creep into men’s minds.— Zhe Druggist. 


AN ARISTOCRATIC “SELL.” 

This is the age of practical joking; and what 
are vulgarly termed “sells,” seem to interest all 
alike. An amusing instance has lately been per- 
petrated by several of our West End jewellers. 
A rich morocco case, of the size and form of an 
ordinary gy oe miniature, is lettered out- 
side in gold, “ Portrait of the Gorilla.” It is 
laid carelessly upon the drawing-room table, 
with scrap-books, etc. The unlucky victim be- 


holding it for the first time, seizes it with im- 


patience—“ Ah, I have not seen that””—opens it 
with eager haste, and beholds a portrait of him- 
self reflected in a palpable piece of looking-glass. 
If et oy and bearded, the joke tells amaz- 
ingly—he drops it with speed, and the gorilla 
tree to enjoy paper. 


+ 


An angry woman, like an angry snake, makes 
a terrible exhibition of tongue. 
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CHRIST-NIGHT. 


BY MRS. R. B. EDSON. 


The snow on the bare brown meadows 
Lay royally like a crown; 
And all of the roofs and ridges 
Were mantles of eider-down. 
O Pity, divine and tender! 
It is meet that our sin-soiled earth 
Should sit silently veiled before thee, 
This night of Immanuel’s birth. 


But one in a silent city, 
Whose streets are so still and white, 
Weeps for the graves that are hidden 
So cruelly from her sight. 
No father hath she to fondly 
Smooth out her curls and say: 
“Come, kiss me, my pretty daughter, 
For my Christmas gift to-day.” 
No mother to tell her the story 
To-night of the dear Christ-child— 
No home in the wide world only 
The graves where the snow lies piled! 


Ah me, for her fourteen summers! 
What match are they for the strife ? 
One pitted against a thousand, 
In the battle-shock of life! 
Ah, well may she call, in her sorrow, 
Poor homeless and stricken dove— 
“O God, let me lie beside them, 
For the sake of the dear Christ’s love! 
O lips, that have kissed and caressed me, 
Do you mind in your home above 
How lonely and cold the world is, 
And sparing and scant of its love ?” 


Dear heart, may the Pitiful help you! 
He hath many and many a one 

Like you—and to comfort and keep you, 
He gave to the world his Son. 

O, orphaned and strickened darlings, 
Who weep for the loves of earth, 

Take your harps once more from the willows, 
This night of the dear Christ's birth! 

O, how has the chorus of gladness, 
First woke on Judea’s plain, 

Through the Christmas Eves of the ages 
Re-echoed again and again: 

“O, joy to all peoples and nations, 

The Blessed has come to reign!” 


4 » 


Leisure Hovurs.—There is room enough in 
human life to crowd almost every art and science 
in it. If we pass no day without a line—visit no 
place without the company of a book—we ma 
with ease fill libraries, or empty them of their 
contents. The more we do, the more we can do; 
x! _ busy we are, the more leisure we have. 
—Hazlitt. 
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PROPOSING TO NELLY. 


BY ESTHER SERLE KENNETH. 


I was proud of my orchard. There wasn’t a 
nicer show of fruit in Herford than my two acres 
held. I had been at pains enough with it, it is 
true, to be well rewarded ; but I was well reward- 
ed, and as I stood leaning over the stone wall, 
and viewing the regular rows of heavily laden 
trees, I concluded that I didn’t regret the time, 
labor or money I had spent on them. But with 
gain comes care. While I watched the gleaming 
of the red and golden fruit through the screen of 
dark leaves, thoughts of orchard plunderers 
crossed my brain, and in a moment I was tor- 
tured with anxiety. It was my first full crop of 
fruit; never before had the trees borne enough to 
give me any care as to a loss, but now their lav- 
ish supply filled me with all a miser’s anxieties. 
Not that I grew suddenly selfish, but for the first 
time I experienced the cares and responsibilities 
of an owner of property liable to danger. 

While I lingered, I suddenly heard voices. 
Turning suddenly, my eyes fell upon two elf-like 
little girls standing by the bars of the enclosure, 
and peeping through at my precious fruit. They 
did not see me at first, and while they chatted, I 
had leisure to observe them. They might per- 
haps have been twelve or thirteen years old, and 
both as pretty as pictures. The tallest one was 
a little gipsey-like creature, with slender, sun- 
burnt limbs, thick black hair tangled under an 
old straw hat, and a thin, dark, vivacious face 
lighted up by a pair of coal-black eyes. The 
other was bareheaded, and, as well as her com- 
panion, barefooted ; and such a mass of snarled 
golden hair as streamed about her shoulders, I 
never saw before or since. It descended nearly 
to her waist ; brushed out and properly arranged, 
it would have been the pride of a queen. As it 
was, it floated about the child’s bust in the sun- 
shine, making her cherub-like face look as if set 
in a cloud of gold. They would have been trea- 
sure models for an artist—those healthful little 
country girls ; as it was, I had natural apprecia- 
tion of the beautiful enough to be charmed by 
their springing grace and freedom of movement. 

“Nelly,” cried the black-eyed little one, “ just 
see those apples!” 

Nelly, so called, stopped playing with a great, 
sagacious-looking dog which accompanied them, 
and sprang upon the bars to the entrance of my 
orchard, where she hang like a vine. I cringed 
at sight of the little bare feot on the rough wood 
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covered with “splinters,” but the child did not 
seem to be inconvenienced. 

“By jingo!” she cried; “aint they nice, 
Mag ” 

The romance of my youthful beauties was 
spoiled, but I was still interested. 

“Who owns ’em ?” asked Mag. 

“ Don’t know ; let’s have some.” 

“Can’t—they’ll see us from the house,” was 
Mag’s laconic answer, as she whirled a willow 
stick in the air, and listened to the whirring noise 
it made. 

“They wont to-night!” said Nelly. 

Here was a pretty pair of plunderers to con- 
template—pretty little girls of a dozen years! 
The thought of dogs, guns and traps was infa- 
mous in such a case. What was to be done ?” 

“They wont to-night, Mag,” repeated Nelly, 
dropping down from the bars to a place beside 
her companion. “Let’s,” she added, signifi- 
cantly. 

Maggie went nearer to the bars, and the two 
girls, putting their heads together, talked in whis- 
pers. As they whispered and gesticulated, the 
great black eyes of Mag suddenly fell upon me, 
and with a start she alarmed her companion. 
The little witches were about running away, but 
I stepped forward and addressed them : 

“Let us have some apples, girls,” I said. 

Two pairs of bright eyes scanned my face, and 
then my dress of coarse summer cloth—a pair of 
overalls drawn over my pantaloons, for I had 
been at work in my garden. At last Nelly seem- 
ed to come toa conclusion regarding my identity. 

“We can’t get them,” she said, shyly. 

“The man what owns ’em might catch us,” 
added Mag. 

They evidently thought me some rough fellow 
—their equal in social position. Determined to 
have some fun, I said: 

“But he wouldn’t see us to-night. I know 
him, and he does not keep any dog. We might 
have a nice time to-night.” 

The girls looked at each other,and then at me. 

“They are prime apples,” said Nelly, appar- 
ently quite assured. 

“The wall’s awful low,” added Mag. 

“Well, I'll tell you what we'll do, girls. To- 
night about eight o’clock come up to the oak 
yonder and meet me, and together we’ll have a 
feast of apples. Will you come?” 

There was a little hesitation, but the consent 
of the wild little romps was gained at last, and 
after a while they left me. They were true to 
their word. About eight o’clock that evening I 
found them waiting for me under the oak in the 
moonlight. 
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It was a foolish—a supremely ridiculous ad- 
venture, to be sure, but I enjoyed it. I helped 
those little thieves rifle my choice apple trees, 
and entered into the spirit of the sport with a 
gusto which quite rejuvenated me. It was prime 
fun to see their bright watchfulness, their grace- 
ful alarms, their pretty cautions, and their hearty, 
suppressed merriment. Their aprons were full 
at last, and then when I kissed them at parting, 
I told them who I was. And there was a scene! 

So commenced my acquaintance with Nelly 
Bert—the wildest, brightest, prettiest little romp 
that ever bade defiance to rules. She and Mag- 
gie Heath were cousins, and together a double 
pest to the neighborhood. But I always got on 
well with them, and our intimacy progressed 
rapidly after the adventure of the apple-stealing. 
They used to come up to the house occasionally, 
and profane the sanctity of my bachelor rooms 
with shouts of laughter, herb rabbish and rag 
dolls. Oftener they coaxed me off to tramps 
over the hills, or frolicked in the garden where I 
lived. 

But time went by swiftly in the quiet little 
village of Herford as elsewhere, and the little 
girls I had climbed apple trees with became older. 
Maggie, who was a year the elder, matured first, 
and had abandoned romping and adopted long 
skirts some time before Nelly learned to blush 
and escape from my kisses. She was prettier 
than ever, though, with her beautiful hair curled 
smoothly, and her wild freedom of manner sub- — 
dued by an innate modesty. Her growing dig- 
nity did not quite annihilate our intimacy, how- 
ever. She came to see me sometimes even after 
she had attained an age when the village boys 
looked earnestly at her in church, or strove for a 
forfeit with her at the huskings. 

One day the time came for me to leave town. 
I was going away, and might be gone two or 
three years—and I should be obliged. to leave 
Nelly. This thought troubled me excessively. 
One day she came to see me, and told me that 
she was almost sixteen. 

“T shall not be here to give you a birthday 
gift, Nelly,” Isaid. ‘I am going away.” 

She was sorry. When and where was I go- 
ing? All the time she played daintily with the 
kitten—her pretty head on one side. Then, 
when was I coming back ? 

“Perhaps never, Nelly,” impressively, trying 
to affect her. 

That was too bad—but I could write. She 
commenced tucking her curls into her rigolette, 
and said she must be going. Her hood was dyed 
pink, but not half so rich a tinge as her cheeks ; 
her eyes were blue as wood violets, and her curls 
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kept falling from their confinement in little bright 
rings, and dancing about her face. She looked 
exasperatingly pretty as she stood there prepar- 
ing to leave me. 

“Nelly,” said I, at last, “don’t go yet. I 
want to speak to you.” 

She sat down again. 

“Nelly,” I began. She was looking at me 
with grave attention, and I stopped. I got up 
and went to the window, wondering how I should 
say it. But I couldn’t come to a conclusion. 
The thought that Nelly was gravely waiting to 
know what I had to say, scattered every other 
idea. A tantalizing remeimbrance of how pretty 
she was looking as she waited, helped also to 
confuse me. The silence grew embarrassing. 
How painfully loud the clock ticked! How still 
everything else was! I grew desperate. 

“Nelly!” I exclaimed, turning around sud- 
denly ; but I turned to face her quiet look of sur- 
prise, which quite frightened me. Nelly never 
looked so pretty aud womanly before in all her 
life. The matter had got to be serious with me, 
when I turned to the window again. My heart 


thumped in a distressing manner as a realization 
of my intentions came over me, but I had no idea 
of abandoning them. How desperately I wanted 


composure, and how completely I failed in get- 
ting it! My face burned ; something kept rising 
in my throat to choke me. I had a vague idea 
that I ought to cross the room and overpower 
Nelly’s distressing composure with my eloquence, 
but that little five feet of humanity was the most 
unapproachable object in existence to me then. 
My situation kept getting worse with each suc- 
ceeding moment, but I was no nearer an escape 
from my painful position. 

“Tam inahurry. Have you anything to say 
to me?” 

Nelly’s voice was never so startlingly clear 
and sweet before. Its silvery ring went through 
me like an electric shock. I turned around—I 
was forced to—she was putting on her gloves. 
Her eyes were down, but I could see that she 
was as serene as a lady of state. I felt dreadfully 
large, heated, and in my own way. 

“TI will come up in the morning, or before you 
go away,” she said. “Good morning!” 

“Good morning, Nelly !” 

And she went away. Actually, I couldn’t pro- 
pose to her. 

Five years’ travelling about the world changed 
me considerably. At thirty I was very little like 
the man I had been at twenty-five. I had learn- 
ed the ins and outs of human nature, and the 
worth of much that is valued in early life. I 
had spent part of my time in Europe and South 
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America, where I nearly lost my individuality in 
adapting myself to the manners and customs of 
others. I had had my heart experiences and 
love intrigues also. I had lost my heart a dozen 
times, and as often found it again. Only once 
was I seriously in love, and that was with a 
sweet-faced English girl with golden hair like 
Nelly’s. She married a wealthy banker, howev- 
er, and I strolled away into France, where I re- 
mained a few months, and then crossed the chan- 
nel again to see Mary riding through London 
streets in her husband’s carriage. Then I came 
home. 

I remained in New York for a month, and 
then went to Herford, to see how my old p'ace 
prospered. Everything seemed as it did when I 
left it. The little farm-house was as brown out- 
side and as comfortable inside as ever. The 
orchard had been well kept, and the trees were 
heavy with their fall crop of unripe fruit. I 
thought of the time I had helped rifle them, and 
laughed. Then I thought of Nelly as she was 
when I went away, and looked grave. What 
had she grown to be, I wondered. When I left 
her she gave promise of being a very sweet and 
beautiful woman—the style of women which 
make charming wives. I wanted a wife—I was 
free to acknowledge thatI did. After my un- 
settled, wandering life, the thought of a home 
presided over by a good wife was a common one. 
I read Ike Marvel’s “ Reviews of a Bachelor,” 
and entertained the plan more earnestly than 
ever before. I came to the conclusion that I 
must see Nelly. 

So one day I knocked at the door of the coun- 
try cottage where she lived. My heart beat 
heavily while I waited for a response to my sum- 
mons. Meanwhile I looked around and observed 
the thrifty air which the place bore. Everything 
was as neat as wax-work. Suddenly the latch 
of the door was snapped up, and the entrance 
was open. A tall, homely girl, with frizzly yel- 
low hair, and a sviled calico dress pinned up over 
a short quilted petticoat, faced me. 

“Ts Miss Nelly Bert at home?” I inquired, a 
vague fear dampening my roseate hopes. 

“That’s my name. Will you walk in?” 

My heart went down like a large weight of 
lead, but I stepped over the well-scoured thresh- 
old. As Miss Bert closed the door she gave 
me a quick, scratinizing look. Thinking it ume 
to make known my identity, as she did not seem 
to know me, I said: 

“You remember me—I am William Thatch- 
er?” 

“Mr. Thatcher! My goodness !—who’d have 
thought is?” 
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We shook hands. Her hand was as large as 
mine, and I am sure stronger and rougher. 

“Come right into the kitchen. I’m at work 
there, and shan’t make a stranger of you, I’m 
sure. Take achair. Aint this nice weather for 
the fruit crops *” 

Having set me a chair, she seized the handle 
of an old-fashioned churn which stood in the 
middie of the room, and prefacing her next act 


with the remark that her “butter had most 
come,” set to churning vigorously, her sleeves 
rolled away from a pair of arms which matched 
mine for size and muscle. And through the 
thumping of the dasher and the splashing of the 
buttermilk, we talked—Nelly Bert and I. 

It was all very well, dear reader. Nelly had 
turned out a smart, energetic, capable housewife. 
She was housekeeper for her father and brother, 
doing wonders every day in the shape of cooking 
and cleaning. She lived happily in an atmo- 
sphere of soapsuds and cookery, having no other 
tastes or aims to divert her mind from excelling 
in both lines. She had an honest pride in her 
domestic capabilities, which were certainly excel- 
lent, and she entertained me part of the time 
during my stay with accounts of the work she 
had accomplished since the “spring cleanin’.” 
Want of personal care and constant activity had 
destroyed her early delicacy of complexion and 
childish plumpness ; but she was evidently one of 
the kind who disregarded physical beauty, and 
80 the loss of her white skin and dimples was no 
cause of trouble to her. She was strong and 
healthy, and that was all she cared for. She 
was a “right smart” good girl, but I didn’t pro- 
pose to her. 


PRACTICAL QUERIES. 


What are sonorous bodies? Bodies which 
produce sound. 

What is the temperature at which water scalds ? 
One hundred and fifty degrees. 

What is the general effect of heat upon sub- 
stances? It enlarges their dimensions by ex- 

sion. 

What is the strength of a horse as com 
with that ofa man? The strength of one horse 
is as five men. 

When did the first steamship cross the Atlan- 
tic? In 1819. She was the American ship Sa- 
vannah, from Savannah, Georgia. 

In building a room for public speaking, what 
should be the limit of the height of the ceiling ¢ 
It should not be above thirty or thirty-five feet. 

Whether does a piano give a higher tone in a 
cold or a warm room, and why? In a cold 
room, on account of the strings being tighter, or 
more contracted. 

In a church, which is the hottest situation, and 
why? The gallery; because the cold air lies 
nearest the floor till it has become heated, when 
it ascends toward the roof of the building. 


PEWS—THEIR HISTORY. 


In Anglo Saxon and some Norman churches 
of early date, a stone bench was made to project 
within the wall running around the whole interior 
except at the east end. In 1319 they are repre- 
sented as sitting on the ground or standing. 
About this time the people introduced low, rude, 
three-legged stools promiscuously over the church. 
Wooden seats were introduced soon after the 
Norman Conquest. In 1327 a decree was issued 
in regard to the wrangling for seats so common 
that none should call any seat his own except 
noblemen and patrons, each entering and holding 
the one he first entered. We approach the 
Reformation, from 1530 to 1540, seats were more 
appropriated, the entrance being guarded by 
cross bars and initial letters engraved on them. 
Immediately after the Reformation the pew sys- 
tem prevailed, as we learn from a complaint of 
the poor Commons addressed to Henry VIL., in 
1540, in reference to his decree that a Bible 
should be in every church, at liberty for ail to read, 
because they feared they might be taken into the 
** quyre,” or “pue.”” In 1608 galleries were intro- 
duced. In 1611, pews were arranged to afford com- 
fort by being baized or cushioned ; while the sides 
around were so high as to hide those within (a 
device of the Puritans to avoid being seen by 
the officers, who reported those who did not stand 
when the name of Jesus was mentioned). The 
services were often greatly protracted, so that 
many would fall asleep. ence Swift’s pithy 
allusion : 


“A bedstead of the antique mode, 
Compact of timber many a load, 
Such as our ancestors did use, 

Was metamorphosed into pews ; 
Which still their ancient nature keep, 
By lodging folks disposed to sleep.” 


With the reign of Charles I., the reasons for » 
heightening the sides disappeared ; and from the 
civil war they to their present 
height.—Newburyport Herald. 


A TERRIBLE TRAGEDY. 


Last night a terrible tragedy was enacted in 
my cattle-fold by two daring lions. The night 
was intensely dark, with occasional rain; and 
fearing lions might select such a night to sur- 

rise their prey, I sat up watching until a late 

our. I had just lain down, remarking to my 
friend, that in case of a visit from these brutes 
the oxen would give the alarm, when on a sud- 
den there arose an awful scream, followed by a 
death-like groan, such as I shall never — 
the very recollection of it chills my blood. Two 
lions had entered the enclosures, and succeeded 
in carrying away a poor fellow, whom they tore 
to pieces and devoured within a short distance 
of our camp. We neither could nor dared at- 
tempt a rescue. The unfortunate man was ly- 
ing in his hut with his wife and two children, 
when one of the monsters forced his way through 
from the back, and seized him, at the same time 
inflicting two wounds upon the woman. The 
poor wretch, in his hurried exit, had evidently, 
in endeavoring to save himself, laid hold of the 
poles of the hovel, for the whole back part of the 
tenement was carried away.— Andersson's African 
Exploits. 


MY ADVENTURE. 


STANZAS. 


BY W. HOWARD PERRIGO. 


My soul is dark and dreary, 
My life is one of care; 
And I wander weary, weary, 
Onward, but I know not where. 
The skies are dark above me, 
Fierce around me sweeps the blast; 
In the world there’s none to love me, 
Death hath torn away the last! 


Yet I am not all despairing, 
For I know there’s one above: 

One who for my weal is caring, 
Guiding, leading me with love; 

One that’s guiding me through sorrow, 
And a sea of bitter strife, 

Onward to a fair to-morrow, 
And a brighter, endless life. 


And I patiently am straying 
On the path that on doth tend; 
Not despairing I, but praying 
That the journey soon may end. 
Yet thy will be done, not mine, 
Holy Father, is my prayer; 
And whate’er is given by will of thine, 
It will be mine to bear! 


MY ADVENTURE. 


BY HELEN 8. KINCAID. 


I was out Maying—that is to say, I was wan- 
dering through a marshy meadow three miles 
from home, with my feet wet, my dress soiled, 
and my bonnet hanging by its strings from my 
neck. My fingers were blistered by tugging at 
tough stems, and my hands and arms scratched 
by briers; but it was a May morning, and I had 
come in search of flowers—a pursuit which all 
my afflictions did not discourage me from perse- 
veringly following. I was not altogether unsuc- 
cessful, for I had gathered several sprays of pink 
arbutus blossoms, but I searched in vain for the 
pale early violets I had expected to find. When 
I had looked through the woods and meadows, 
and along the river-bank, I sat down on a mossy 
stump, @ little tired and discouraged. As I sat 
enjoying the sunshine and moist, springy smell 
of the earth, a deep, mellow voice, softly hum- 
ming a melodious air, fell upon my ear, and 
glaocing quickly round, I saw a gentleman sit- 


ting on « fallen log not six feet from me. His | 
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back was towards me, and I could catch only an 
occasional glimpse of a dark heavy profile. A 
knotted walking-stick rested against the log, and 
a short distance a shaggy Newfoundland dog lay 
stretched in the warm sunshine. My first im- 
pulse was to rise and walk quietly away; but I 
had taken but a single step, when the dog sud- 
denly started up and came towards me, while his 
master's glance, attracted by the movement, fol- 
lowed, and rested upon my soiled dress, tangled 
hair, sun-bonnet, flowers, and all. I think I 
stood in embarrassed, bewildered silence two full 
minutes, while the dog snuffed at the hem of my 
dress, and the gentleman sat regarding me as 
silently, and quite as attentively, as if I were an 
inanimate part of the landscape he had just dis- 
covered. I broke the spell by a desperate plunge 
forward, with the intention of leaving as rapidly 
and unceremoniously as possible, but the next 
moment I was thrown to the ground by the 
heavy animal which then sprang suddenly upon 
me. 

“Hold, Vic.!” I heard a voice say through 
my confusion, and the next moment I was lifted 
to my feet. 

“Poor little Mayflower, you are not used to 
Victor’s rough but perfectly well-meant salutes. 
Are you hurt, child ?” 

I said “ No, sir,” mechanically, not because it 
was a fitting answer, or for any reason but that I 
felt it necessary to say something. I had not 
had time to discover whether I was injured at all 
or not. Half frightened out of my senses, I 
glanced up into the gentleman’s grave face with 
its dark eyes and rich, wavy beard. 

“Where did you come from, child ?” he asked. 
“You started up here in this wide field, as if 
from the ground, and stood there in the sunlight 
like an arbutus blossom personified.” 

“* Arbutus blossoms don’t wear soiled gingham 
dresses, wet shoes and sun-bonnets,” I answered, 
laughing, restored to my composure by the kind, 
friendly gaze. 

“‘ But they have sweet little delicate faces look- 
ing out of their rough surroundings,” he replied, 
pleasantly. ‘Don’t try to spoil my fancy, little 
lady! You never can know how you looked to 
me that first moment.” 

“ And you never can know how you looked at 
me,” I replied, remembering his embarrassing 
stare. “If I looked like an arbutus blossom to 
you, you Jooked like a great animal coming to 
eat me up.” 

“ Perhaps I shall prove to be, if you talk in 
that saucy way,” he replied, looking quietly 
amused. ‘‘ Where are you going?” 

“ Home,” I answered, facing about east. 
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“Wait a moment. Wont you give me a few 
of your flowers ?” 

I hesitated. “I don’t know,” I said, “ after a 
pause. “ They say that ‘charity begins at home,’ 
and as I have come a long way for the flowers 
for my aunt, and you seem to have nothing to 
do but to gather them, I don’t think I had best 
give you any. Aunt Katherine will prize them 
very highly, while you will throw them away 
after a few moments.” 

“ You niggardly little arbutus blossom !—only 
give me one, and see if I will throw it away.” 

My fingers lingered over my treasures a mo- 
ment, and then I drew out one—a very little one 
—and handed it to my companion. 

“Thank you!” 

He drew from the breast-pocket of his coat a 
neatly bound memorandum book, and placed the 
blossom between its pages. 

“Do you know what I do that for?” he asked. 

“No, sir.” 

“To preserve it nicely, that when I tell my 
little children the story of how a fairy with pink 
cheeks came to me in a field one May morning, 
I may have it to show as a proof that I am tell- 
ing the truth. I shall tell them, too, that there 
is a charm about it, a8 there always is about 
fhiries’ gifts.” 

“* What will the charm be ?” 

“QO, that whenever I look at it, I can see a 
beautiful picture—a stretch of tender green mead- 
ows with a blue, fleecily clouded sky bending 
above them, and beyond, purple hills and groves 
of pine.” 

“ Js that all?” 

“No. In the foreground of the pictare I shall 
always see a little figure with a blue gingham 
sun-bonnet hanging from its neck, leaving its 
fair, bright hair gleaming in the sunshine. The 
figure’s little white hands will be full of fragrant 
pink blossoms, and the figure s little earnest face 
full of pink bloom.” 

“ Well, if the flower will do as much as that 
for you, I don’t think you will throw it away,” I 
said. 
“Perhaps a delicate way of telling me what 
other older people have expressed bluntly a hun- 
dred times before—that you think I am a man 
who has a selfish motive for everything he does ; 
that I would not prize a flower for its mere 
simple worth, if it brought me no further pleasure 
than the moment’s satisfaction of possession. 
Well, well, perhaps it is so. Those who reach 
me through my selfishness touch me most thor- 
oughly.” 

“I did not mean so; you are mistaken,” I 
said, looking wonderingly at the sudden change 


MY ADVENTURE. 


of his face, which was gloomily and repulsively 
dark. 

“ll warrant not. Your atmosphere is as 
pure and free as the outdoor air. You never 
dream of hurting anything—only giving simple 
pleasure. Do you like pictures ?” 

Yes, real ones.” 

“ What do you mean?” 

“Like this,” I said, sweeping my hand to- 
wards the south, where the river widened into 
the lake, and the green trees bent above the 
smooth waters. He smiled. 

“ Perhaps you will like these. Come and see.” 

He picked up a large portfolio which lay on 
the ground, carefully guarded by the dog, and 
resting it upon a rock, opened and displayed its 
contents fur my inspection. I had never seen 
any pencil sketches before, and examined them 
eagerly. 

“ What do you think of them, blossom ?” 

“They are pretty, but they want something to 
make them look like this,” I replied, glancing 
away at the hills and lake. ‘Ah, I know what 
it is - it is the colors!” 

“ Yes, the tints—the blue sky and the brown 
earth, the purple hills and the yellow sunshine— 
yes. Have you ever seen any oil paintings ?” 

“T think not.” 

“Then I wish you would come with me and 
see some. Will you not?” 

“ Where ?” 

“ Across the field to the old Leslie house.” 

“No one lives there but a few servants. We 
cannot getin. After old Dr. Leslie died, his son 
went away to some foreign country, and the 
house has been shut up ever since.” 

“ Did you ever see his son ?” 

“No, sir; I never did.” 

“Indeed! But if you are willing to go, I will 
insure a sight of the pictares.” 

“I should like to see them very much.” 

Come, then.” 

We went through the field, and across the 
road, and up the broad patch which led to the 
entrance of the solitary old Leslie house, beneath 
the cold, dark shadows of the vine-laden trees. I 
looked anxiously at my companion as we mount- 
ed the stone steps, but he only smiled in reply, 
and throwing open the wide hall-door, led the 
way into a rich, dusky room. I stood a moment 
in the rosy light which came in a mellow stream 
through the wine-hued drapery of the windows, 
and then my companion opened a door, which 
seemed to lead to a piazza, and the bright sun- 
shine came in with a rash. 

I saw the pictures then—the rare heads and 


perfect figures, the sad eyes, the red, moist 
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mouths, the golden clouds of hair, the intense 
expressions and glances—they haunted me for 
months. Then there were landscapes where the 
sunlight seemed to fall out of the gilded frames 
upon my face, and I listened for the songs of the 
birds. 

“‘ You like these, little one ?” 

Yes.” 

He looked at me and smiled. 

“Are you not tired? Have you not’ seen 
them enough ?” he asked. 

“No, I never shall have seen them enough.” 

“ But I would like to talk with you a few mo- 
ments. Will you not remunerate me thus for 
the pleasure I have given you ?” 

I seated myself in one of the great cushioned 
chairs, and he threw himself upon a little velvet 
lounge, and questioned me. He asked me of 
my father, my mother, my health, my education, 
my acquaintances, my relations, my plans, and 
hopes, and purposes. I was completely wearied 
when he called me a “ little martyr!” and laugh- 
ingly released me. 

must go home now,” I exclaimed. He 
filled my hands with hot-house flowers, and 
finally allowed me to go. But he did not go, 
too. He came into the hall with me and opened 
the ponderous door, and then, as I gave him my 
hand at parting, he said : 

“ Good-by, little blossom, and, if God wills it, 
my—” 

The door closed upon the last word, and I ran 
away, feeling like one in a dream. 


Five years make a great change in a woman’s 
life. At twenty people called me a beauty and 
“a rose,” and in the great city where 1 went to 
live with an aunt, after my parents’ death, I was 
titled a belle. I was admired, and courted, and 
flattered, and quite as much for my aunt’s money 
as fur my beauty, I knew. I was happy some- 
times, and sometimes I was miserable; but 
through all I never forgot the Mayday during 
my fifteenth year, when the mellow-voiced stran- 
ger had called me an “arbutus blossom.” It 
was strange that I should have kept the adven- 
ture secret, but I had done so, though with no 
conscious motive. It was one of my sacred 
dreams. I lived in New York three years, but 
when the fourth summer came, I was sick for the 
country. 

“Only let me go into the country for a few 
weeks, Aunt Katherine,” I pleaded. “I am dy- 
ing for the fresh air, and perishing for the brooks 
and springs.” 

She looked searchingly at my face, pale with 
three years’ fashionable dissipation, and con- 


sented. So I went back into the neighborhood 
of my old home. On the first evening I, the 
beautiful belle of New York, sobbed myself to 
sleep with my cheek on the green grass of my 
mother’s grave. 

I went to all my old haunts, and one day to 
the field where I had gone one May day in my 
girlhood. The pine grove and the distant hills, 
the lake and the meadow, the sunshine and fresh 
breezes—all, all the same; but with a sudden re- 
alization of the change in myself—the weary, 
painful change—I buried my face in my hands 
and wept. I thought my heart was breaking, in 
my remorse and desolation. Was there no one 
in the wide world to save me ?—none among my 
million friends to help me back to the old, true 
path? In that hour of need, gazing eagerly with 
clear, undazzled eyes, I saw there was not one. 

“* Miss Lynde !” 

I started up at the sound of the not unfamiliar 
voice. Good heavens !—had they followed me 
there—the vain, heartless, flattering throng? 
But the man whose face I looked into as I sprang 
to my feet, was no courtier of my train. I had 
only seen him occasionally, and had liked him 
for his resemblance to the man whom I believed 
I had met but once, but for whom a crown waited 
in the guarded palace of my heart. 

“Miss Lynde, do you know me?” he asked. 

“TI have seen you before, I think,” I said, 
hesitatingly. 

“T have known you every day for the last five 
years,” he said, earnestly. ‘ Think !—cannot 
you surmise whom I may be?” 

My brain whirled beneath the shock of a wild 
thought, but I shook my head. 

“IT have watched over you ever since the day 
I met you first on this very spot. I have loved 
you since the morning you stole like a beam of 
sunshine into my great dark house, and made it 
light with your golden hair. I have needed you 
ever since, and have lingered near you through 
all the changes of the last five years, hoping, 
fearing, waiting for this time. My sweet little 
arbutus blossom, they carried you out of your 
pure air into theirs—so heavy with artificial per- 
fumes, dense, unrefreshing, and you languished 
till I feared you would die! But you have come 
back to the fields again—only say that you have 
come back to me !—only let me take care of you, 
little Mayflower !—only give me your hand, and 
say I may teach you to love me!” 

I think there is a time in most women’s lives, 
very likely the only one, but still the opportunity 
for each lover to be successfal in. There may 
be twenty besiegers, but I believe that for each 
the unguarded door of her heart stands ajar a 
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single moment, and the instant’s favor, or weak- 
ness, if you like, skilfully taken advantage of, the 
favored one may hear the golden gate close be- 
hind him, and wander forever in the enchanted 
land. Philip Leslie’s opportunity was the mo- 
ment in which he said, “ Let me take care of 
you, little Mayflower !”—and at the password of 
his eyes the guards fell back, and my king en- 
tered his castle. 


THE AFRICAN RHINOCEROS, 


The black rhinoceros resembles in general ap- 
ce an immense hog; twelve feet and a half 

jong, six feet and a half high, girth eight and a 
half feet, and of the weight of half a dozen bul- 
locks ; its body is smooth, and there is no hair 
to be seen except at the tops of the ears and the 
extremity of the tail. The horns of concreted 
hair, the foremost curved like a sabre, and the 
second resembling a flattened cone, stand on the 
nose and above the eyes ; in the young animals 
the foremost horn is the longest, whilst in the 
old ones they are of equal length, namely, a foot 
and a half or more; though the older the rhinoc- 
eros, the shorter are his horns, as they wear them 
by sharpening them against the trees, and by 
rooting up the ground with them when in a pas- 
sion. Whenthe rhinoceros is quietly pursuing 
his way through his favorite glades of Mimosa 
bushes (which his hooked upper lip enables him 
readily to seize, and his powerful grinders to 
masticate), his horns, fixed loosely in his skin, 
make a clapping noise by striking one against 
the other ; but on the approach of danger, if his 
quick ear or keen scent make him aware of the 
vicinity of the hunter, the head is quickly raised, 
and the horns stand still and ready for combat 
on his terrible front. The rhinoceros is often 
accompanied by a sentinel to give him warning, 
a beautiful green-backed and blue-winged bird, 
— the size of a jay, which sits on one of its 

rns. 
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DIFFERENT SPECIES. 


No man knows, or ever will know, the exact 
number of kinds of living creatures in the whole 
world. Leaving out the animalcule, which are 
beyond counting, naturalists compute the num- 
ber of species at about 153,000. Six thousand 
varieties of stuffed birds are said to be in the 
Berlin Museum, and this collection contains one 
specimen of every species of bird that has been 
discovered. There are sup to be about the 
same number of kinds of fish, not including 
shell-fish, of which there are ten thousand species. 
The reptiles number 1500; and the sucking ani- 
mals, 1700. The most numerous class of crea- 
tures is that to which insects belong, and which 
includes the insects of land and water. Of these 
there are 120,000 apr poms So, leaving out the 
insects, the number of species is not very great. 
—London Miscellany. 


agreeable as that of the man of integrity, who 
hears without any intention to betray, and speaks 
without any intention to deocive.” 


AIR, SUNSHINE AND HEALTH. 


A New York merchant noticed, in the p 
of years, that each successive book-keeper grad- 
ually lost his health, and finally died of consump- 
tion, however vigorous and robust he was on en- 
tering his service. At length it occurred to him 
that the little rear-room where the books were 
kept opened into a back yard, so surrounded by 
high walls, that no sunshine came into the room 
from one year’s end toanother. An upper room, 
well lighted, was a prepared, and his 
clerks had uniform good health ever after. 

A familiar case to general readers is derived 
from medical works, where an entire English 
—— became ill, and all remedies seemed to 
fail of their usual results, when accidentally a 
window-glass of the family-room was broken in 
cold weather. It was not repaired, and forth- 
with there was a marked improvement in the 
health of the inmates. The physician at once 
traced the connection, discontinued his medicines, 
and ordered that the window-pane should not be 


replaced. 

A French lady became ill. The most eminent 
physicians of her time were called in, but failed 
to restore her. At length Dupeytren, the Napo- 
leon of physic, was consulted. He noticed that 
she lived in a dim room, into which the sun nev- 
er shone; the house being situated in one of the 
narrow streets, or rather lanes of Paris. He at 
once ordered more airy and cheerful apartments, 
and “all her complaints vanished ” 

The lungs of a dog become tuberculated (con- 
sumptive) in a few weeks, if kept confined in a 
dark cellar. The most common plant grows 
spindly, pale and scraggling, if no sunlight falls 
upon it. The greatest medical names in France, 
of the last century, regarded sunshine and pure 
air as equal agents in restoring and maintaining 
health. From these facts, which cannot be dis- 
puted, the most common mind should conclude 
that cellars and rooms on the northern side of 
buildings, or apartments into which the sun does 
not immediately shine, should never be occupied 
as family-rooms, or chambers, or as libraries or 
“studies.” Such apartments are only fit for 
“stowage,” or purposes which never reqnire 
persons to remain in them over a few minutes at 
atime. And every intelligent and humane pa- 
rent will arrange that the family-room and the 
chambers shall be the most commodions, lightest 
brightest apartments in his dwelling.—Dr. 
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WEATHER INDICATIONS. 

When the swallow flies low and skims over 
the surface of the ground or of the water, fre- 

uently dipping the tips of its wings or bill into 
the latter as it glides along, we may conclude 
that rain will soon occur. The two reasons for 
this lowness of flight may be, that at such times 
insects are more busy near the earth’s surface, 
and that the rarity of the air then renders flying 
more laborious in proportion to the height in 
which a bird soars. Violins, and other musical 
instruments having catgut strings, never emit 
such perfect tones when the air mes damp 
just before and during rainy weather. Neither 
will they keep so well in tune, for the catgut con- 
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A STORY OF A PACK OF CARDS. 


[ORIGINAL.| 
THE UNKNOWN. 


BY JOHN W. DAY. 

I watch the mazy dancers’ hurrying feet, 

I see the wheeling circles come and go; 

Above the lamps in golden plumage meet, 
Beneath dark forms and arms of circling snow. 

Not long I stand an idler—sure and slow 
I feel the influence of a secret mind: 

Tis found! Thy beauty’s kindling glance I know, 
Where sweeps the pulsing tide, as when the wind 
Stirs up some lordlier wave, whose crest the 

moonbeams find. 


' know thee not—and yet I know thee well! 

The cheek where England’s rival roses blend, 
The steadfast brow, beneath whose mantling spell 
The soul shines forth, and bids the gazer bend 

To hail a peerless work; till age descend 
The deep-worn path where mortal vistas die. 
The heart with moat and bulwark shall defend 
This glorious hour, till earth, and air, and sky 
Fade like a half-learned task before the school- 
boy’s eye. 


I know thee not—and yet I know thee well! 

I know not where thy radiant home may be; 
What joys are round thee—what bright hopes dispel 
The clouds of care, and shape all pure and free 

Thy spirit’s onward course; we may not see 
The freight that crowds the home-bound Indian 
sail, 
When ranging swift along the briny lea 
Her streamers wave to grace the friendly gale, 
And to the seaman’s ear rings out the pilot's hail! 


I know thee not—and yet I know thee well! 
I may not say if cloud, and time, and strife 
Have trained thy powers divine—if stormy swell 
Hath drowned the hope thou nursed in earlier 
life ; 
Where beaming eye and silver speech is rife, 
We oft discern a heart foretasting heaven, 
When ‘tis a mask to hide the festering knife— 
The heart grown wild with sorrow's frenzied 
leaven, 
The starved, beleagured soul that fronts th’ “ in- 
fernal seven.” 


I know thee not—and yet I know thee well! 

Thy form hath waked and fired an ancient shrine: 
A Druid altar, reared in barren dell, 

Where cold winds blow and glooming shadows 

twine; 

The ghostly glare lights up the blasted vine, 

The storm-split oak, the range of crumbling stone; 
And while the spectral hounds of Memory whine, 

I sit and muse on early hopes o'erthrown, 

Amid this whirling hour, with life and God alone! 
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I know thee not—and yet I know thee well! 
I feel the impress of a kindred soul; 
When on the heavenly plains and mounts we dwell, 
And each through varying sphere attain the gaol, 
Then, while with velvet wheel the centuries roll, 
The truth shall come we knew not here below; 
The power that holds with firm and sure control 
The parted friends of time, shall broader flow, 
Till clime, and tribe, and tongue fade in its 
quenchless glow. 
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A STORY OF A PACK OF CARDS, 


BY J. L. DUKE. 


In the beginning of the month of June, 18—, 
I left Washington for the purpose of making a 
geological excursion among the Alleghany Moun- 
tains. The weather was very beautiful, and all 
nature decked in her complete spring apparel, 
offered a thousand charms to a traveller’s gaze. 

The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad was not 
completed at that time, and I made my journey 
on horseback. After a few days’ journey I 
reached the foot of the Alleghanies, and com- 
menced my ascent. The scenery through which 
I passed was wild and grand. Here I saw im- 
mense forests in which, perhaps, the foot of man 
had never trod, and mountain streams forcing 
their way through precipitous gorges next at- 
tracted my attention. 

One day I rode five miles without meeting a 
living soul. Towards evening I reached the hut 
of a woodcutter. He received me cordially 
enough, and offered me a bed, but he knew so 
little of the country that he could not direct me 
where to find a shelter for the next night. 

The next morning I started at hazard, keeping 
beside a mountain river as long as I could. At 
last I left its banks, and after continuing my 
journey for some hours I fancied I entered into 
a less wild-looking country. 

Already the day began to decline, the setting 
sun was enveloped in a cloud of gray vapor, and 
I felt one of those melancholy moods stealing 
over me which a solitary traveller at the close of 
day frequently experiences. 

Every now and then I cast uneasy glances 
around me, for I had no idea where I was going. 
At last I perceived a path before me. My heart 
beat with hope. It was doubtless one of those 
paths which are often to be seen through the 
mountains—paths which always lead the traveller 
to some hospitable roof. 

Soon the lowing of a cow changed my hope 
into a certainty, and a turn in the path brought 
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to my view a wreath of smoke, and another turn 
brought me in front of a charming dwelling, 
‘surrounded by a carefully kept garden, and with 
well cultivated fields all around it. 

It was a much superior habitation to what is 
generally met with in the mountains, and al- 
though it had evidently been built for many 
years, it was the very perfection of neatness. 
The front of it was entirely covered with honey- 
suckle, through which the little Gothic windows 
peeped. The interior was in harmony with the 
exterior. Everything bespoke cleanliness and 
care; it is true the furniture was old-fashioned, 
but it was none the worse for wear. 

In the sitting-room two muskets were sus- 
pended against the wall, some powder flasks and 
several game bags, and above these, as if it were 
the only object worthy of that honor, was a pack 
of cards fastened to the wall. This singular 
ornament was fixed there by a large nail which 
penetrated the entire pack, and the black head of 
which rested on the ace of hearts. 

Before the door of. the house sat an old man 
about eighty years of age; his white hair fell in 
curls around his shoulders, and his whole ex- 
terior revealed health and strength. His face 
was almost entirely free from wrinkles, and the 
natural gaiety of his disposition was reflected in 
his blue eyes as well as in every movement of his 
Jips. He was one of those men, the winter of 
whose life is so blessed by heaven that it is calm 
and serene. 

The old man’s family consisted of three per- 
sons—his only son, a man of forty years of age, 
his son’s wife and their child. The latter, about 
ten years of age, resembled neither his father nor 
grandfather. Instead of their blue eyes, his 
were black; his hair was long, silky, and very 
dark. 

I was received at the door by the old man, who 
bade me welcome, and invited me to enter. I 
accepted his invitation without any ceremony, 
but with that easy nonchalance which a sense of 
superiority always imparts; but my pride re- 
ceived a great reproof when, having entered the 
cosy sitting-room of the family I found myself in 
the presence of the mistress of the house. 

She resembled so little the woman I expected 
to see in such a place, that I bowed to her quite 
timidly. Instead of a coarse country-woman, 
with red cheeks and homely garments, there stood 
before me a lady, in every sense of the word. 
Her face was pale, her eyes black, and she was 
excessively beautiful, not so much from the 
regularity of her features, as from a nameless 
grace which ornamented every action. 

The old man’s son presented her to me as his 


wife, and I learned that her name was Rachael. 
She spoke but little, but followed with interest 
the conversation entered into by her father-in- 
law, her husband and myself. Every word that 
fell from her lips revealed a superior education. 
Her husband listened to her with evident respect, 
often interrogating her with a look, and then 
changing the common-place expression which he 
had uttered into a more delicate and agreeable 
phrase. 

The child sat on a stool at its mother’s feet. 
He was eagerly reading a book, every now and 
then raising her eyes to his mother’s face with a 
look beaming with love and affection. There 
was something touching in the picture. The 
two men evidently watched him with emotion. 
It is scarcely necessary for me to state that such 
a strange spectacle vividly excited my curiosity. 
I suspected there was some mysterious history 
concealed in all this, and I was very anxious to 
have my host tell it me. 

After supper we gathered round the hearth on 
which a bright hickory fire was burning. I en- 
deavored to amuse the company by recounting 
my travelling adventures, and while doing so 
my eyes wandered about from one object to 
another, and fell by chance on the pack of cards 
I have referred to above. I thought at first it 
was a painting, but rising to satisfy myself, I 
saw it was really a pack of cards, and the nail 
which fixed them to the wall was a real nail. 
The discoloration of the edges of the cards by 
smoke was a sufficient proof that they had been 
there for a long time. 

“You have a singular ornament there on the 
wall,” said I, smiling on my host. 

No one replied to my question, nor my smile ; 
a cloud of melancholy on the contrary spread 
over all their countenances, and a moment after- 
wards the young wife disappeared. When she 
had gone her husband approached me. 

“Tt is in truth,” said he, “a singular orna- 
ment. I will tell you the history of it after 
prayers.” 

Rachael returned with a Bible in her hand, 
which she placed on the table before the old man. 
Such was the daily custom of the house. The 
old man opened the book at the page marked by 
his spectacles, then put on the latter and read a 
chapter. After which they all kneeled down, 
and he prayed in a loud voice. A few moments 
afterwards, in the midst of a deep silence, Ra- 
chel rose, togk her son by the hand, and having 
wished us good night, returned to her chamber. 
The old man soon followed her example, and I 
was left alone with my host, James Carew, for 
such was his name. 
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Without any preamble whatever, he pointed to 
the cards, and told me the following history, 
which I give in his own language: 


There is a history attached to those cards (he 
commenced) which I like to tell to every young 
man who is about entering the world. You may 
think it strange, but I look upon them in the 
light of a Bible, for when I see them it recalls to 
my mind all the events connected with them, and 
I fancy I hear a chapter from that holy book 
which my father read a few minutes ago. 

It is twelve years ago since those cards had 
such a marked influence on my existence, I must 
therefore, go back to that period. I was not 
much different then than I am to-day, for I have 
changed but very little. Perhaps I had more lite 
and vivacity at that time, for the truth is my 
spirits were always good, rivalling in this respect 
my dear old father. 

We lived in the same house that we do now, 
without, however, enjoying the same easy cir- 
cumstances. I was alone with my father, hunt- 
ing, fishing, and the culture of our farm was 
sufficient for our want. An honest laborer, with 
his wife and two sons, assisted us on the farm. 
They lived, and still live, near us. We worked 
hard, and certainly made but little, but our ex- 
penses never exceeded our resources, and we en- 
joyed such robust health that the visit of a phy- 
sician under our roof was an unknown event. 
In short, we had every reason to be happy, and 
to thank Providence for its kindness to us. 

One hot July day I mounted horse and pro- 
ceeded to the little town of Grafton, for the pur- 
pose of making some necessary purchases. I 
executed my commissions, and was returning 
home, when plaintive and distant cries reached 
my ears. I pushed on my horse towards the 
spot from which they proceeded. 

About three or four hundred yards off I per- 
ceived, in the midst of some low shrubbery, a 
man calling for help. His horse was extended 
on the ground, and he wgs on his knees near the 
animal, rubbing one of its legs with his hand. 
Not far off lay a dead rattlesnake. I understood 
ina moment what had occurred. I leapt from 
my horse and approached the stranger, to assist 
him if it were possible. But the poison had 
already conquered, and in spite of all our effort 
the poor beast expired. 

At that moment I examined the stranger at- 
tentively. He was a man past the middle age, 
with very strongly-marked features, and with 
very black hair; his eyes were full of fire, and 
they had such a piercing look about them that I 
felt myself transfixed by his gaze. His face was 
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pale, and his dress in the height of fashion; he 
carried a gold watch fastened to his vest by an 
expensive chain. In his hand was a gold snuff- 
box, fashioned in the form of a shell. The loss 
of his horse did not appear to affect him much, 
and he received my expressions of condolence 
very coolly. 

“ Pshaw !”’ said he, with a half smile, “it is 
not worth mentioning. You have a good horse 
there, and you will give it up to me; you appear 
to be an excellent young man.” 

This proposition was by no means to my lik- 
ing. I cast my eyes over my horse, which was 
in fact a superb beast, and felt by no means dis- 
posed to part with him. Having confidence in 
my own strength, I did not fear that he would at- 
tempt to take him from me by force, but still I 
looked upon the stranger with suspicion ; he re- 
marked my perplexity, and explained himself 
more clearly. 

“Young man,” said he, “TI repeat that your 
horse is a very fine one. Will you sell him to 
me? Iwill pay you what he is worth.” 

This proposition gave the affair entirely 
another aspect. It was a simple sale that he 
proposed. I was willing to accede to this, for 
although the horse coveted by the stranger really 
deserved the praises he bestowed upon it, we had 
others in the stable sufficient for our business, 
and yet I felt that it would cost mea good deal 
to separate myself from my faithful companion, 
and if I had not taken into consideration the 
stranger’s embarrassed condition, an embarrass- 
ment I could easily remedy by selling him a 
superfluous horse, if I had not reflected that we 
required another cart and other materials for the 
farm, the bargain would certainly have never 
been concluded. 

“You find my horse to your liking?” said 
I, hesitatingly. 

‘Perfectly so, and Iam ready to pay you a 
good price for it.” 

“ What will you give me ?” 

“ Vix the price yourself; you are old enough 
to know what it is worth.” 

“ Well, then, I ask a hundred and thirty dol- 
lars for it.” 

“ That is not enough; I will give you a hun- 
dred and fifty. Are you satisfied ?”’ 

Quite so.” 

“I will give you my dead horse in the bargain. - 
He is a superb animal, and deserves to be stuffed 
for a model.” 

So saying the stranger drew from his purse a 
hundred and fifty dollars and placed them in my 
hands. I bit them to see that they were good, 
almost blushing at my suspicions. In fact the 
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appearance of this man should have inspired me 
with contrary sentiments. A rogue would not 
have been dressed so elegantly, he would not 
have worn such handsome jewelry, and he would 
not have been mounted on such a handsome 
horse. ‘The stranger watched me attentively. 

“Have you ever,” said he, “possessed as 
much money as that at one time before ?” 

Never.” 

“T thought so by the way you looked at it. 
You seem to me to be very frank and honest. 
Your horse, I suppose, is sound ?” 

“IT will answer for it with my life; but to be 
frank with you, I think I do wrong in taking 
more money than my horse is worth.” 

“ Ah, your conscience is hurt, my honest lad ¢ 
But I will find a way to satisfy it.” 

So saying, the stranger drew from his pocket 
a pack of cards, the same that you see nailed to 
the wall. 

“We will play,” said he, ‘‘for the twenty 
dollars which you think you have received too 
much.” 

And throwing that sum on the dead horse, 
which was thus transformed into a gaming-table, 
he began to shuffle the cards. Although I felt 
remorse, I could not resist this man, and placed 
my twenty dollars by the side of his. He showed 
himself so firm and resolute in all his move- 
ments that all contradiction was impossible. 

“ What game do you play ?” said he. 

And he named some fifteen, of which I had 
never heard before. My ignorance appeared to 
embarrass him. 

“You know no game, then ?” 

* None.” 

“ Very well, we will play at ‘Old sledge,’ and 
I will teach it to you.” 

The stranger gave me two or three lessons, 
and I soon comprehended it. He passed the 
cards to me. 

* You begin,” said he. 

I played and won. 

“T double the stake,”’ cried the ‘ 

And before I understood what he meant he had 
already placed forty more dollars on the horse. 
I felt a sinking at my heart and did not wish to 
play. I wanted to lose, but did not know how 
to resist the piercing glance he bent on me. 

In spite of myself I picked up the cards. I 
won again, and continned to win. I was a 
prey to real despair. I trembled in every limb. 
My adversary, on the contrary, was as calm as 
possible ; he drew from his purse all that was left 
of his money. 

“ Play,” said he, giving me the cards. 

Fortune favored me again. 
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“ You are a favorite child of the fickle goddess,” 
said he; “the money is yours. Here,” he 
added, throwing on the heap of notes and 
gold his purse, “ take this to put your winnings 
in.” 

I refused, and leaving the enormous sum I had 
gained, took only twenty dollars, the amount of 
my first stake, and rose up to leave. 

“Remain,” said the stranger, “ and sit down.” 

I obeyed. 

“T cannot take back what you have won,” 
said he, “for according to all law and right it is 
yours. There only remains one way for me to 
regain possession of it. I will play you for my 
horse.” 

My heart beat violently—not that I desired to 
win back the horse that I had sold; but I felt 
pity and sympathy for him. 

“You are very lucky,” said he, “and you 
appear to be a very steady young man. I do 
not see why I should not make you my heir. 
You are not married ?” 

“No, indeed.” 

“But you have probably a sweetheart, that is 
allowable at your age.” 

“Not yet. In the deserted region in which we 
live there are but few girls, and among those that 
I have seen there is none that I should like to 
make my wife.” 

“ The fault is perhaps in your own self-esteem. 
You think too highly of yourself to bestow your 
hand on a poor girl.” 

“ Nothing can be further from the truth ; but 
it seems to me that to marry one should be in 
love, and I have not experienced that passion 

“ You must be difficult to please. So much 
the better ; Iapprove of it. A marriage made in 
haste is repented at leisure. But there do exist 
young girls-——”’ 

The stranger did not finish his sentence. The 
cards were dealt and we began to play. How 
shallI say it? I won again. I cannot picture 
to you my despair. I rose convulsively. 

“Sir,” said I, energetically, “do not think 
that I intend to despoil you of your horse and 
your money. Keep the latter and give me back 
the former ; or if it please you better, keep the 
horse and give me the hundred and thirty dol- 
lars I asked for it. I will not take a cent 
more.” 

“You are a singular personage, my dear 
James. Do you know that such a proposition 
from any one else would be an insult? Debts of 
play are debts of honor, and no one can avoid 
paying them. There is your horse and your 
money, but do not think that our game is fin- 
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ished. I have already declared that you are a 
good and steady young man, and that is why I 
love you, and intend to make you my heir. In 
the meantime I hope to win back my horse and 
my money. If my purse is empty, my resources 
are not entirely exhausted. I possess, among 
other things, a brooch and a diamond ring, which 
are worth double what you have won. I will 
stake them.” 

“No,” I replied, quickly, “I will stake the 
money, but not the horse, or if I stake the horse 
and money, I withdraw a hundred and thirty 
dollars of the latter.” 

“ As you please; only, my young friend, I 
must state that I have not the ring and brooch 
with me, and although it appears scarcely fair to 
play for an object the existe.22 of which my ad- 
versary has no certainty, I can act in no other 
manner; but I give you my word of honor that 
if you win the diamonds they shall be faithfully 
transmitted to you.” 

I did not believe this, but it gave me no un- 
easiness, for I wanted my adversary to win back 
his property. I had never played for money in 
my life before, and what I had won burned my 
fingers as if it had been stolen. The stranger 


took a gold pencil-case from his pocket, and 
wrote on a piece of paper the following words : 


“‘ Good for two diamonds—a ring and a brooch 
—worth eight hundred dollars.” 


He signed it with two initials. The stranger 
then showed méwhat he had written. I asked 
myself, when I had read it, if the man was not 
crazy? I was certain of it when I heard him add: 

“ There is an important condition attached to 
the possession of these diamonds,” said he. 

What is it?” 

“If you win them, you will also win a wife.” 

I could not help smiling. 

“Do not laugh, I speak seriously. You area 
bachelor, and no doubt some time or other intend 
to marry.” 

“Certainly, if I meet a woman whom I can 
love.” 

“ You area good fellow, James, and you de- 
serve a good wife. The person I refer to is 
worthy of you.” 

“ Bat will she prove to my liking ?” 

“I hope so—I believe so. She possesses 
every virtue that can charm an honest young 
man. She has mind, a good heart; she is well 
educated, and sings like an angel, and plays the 
piano and guitar.” 

“A piano and guitar—what do I know about 
such instruments? I have no wish to marry a 
musician.” 
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I said this in an ironical tone. I was per- 
suaded more than ever that the stranger was a 
madman escaped from some lunatic asylam. 
But where did he get all his money from ? 

“Yes, she plays the piano and guitar,” he 
continued, “besides which she draws and 
paints. Nothing has been neglected in Rachael’s 
education.” 

“ Her name is Rachael, then ?”’ 

“ Yes.” 

“ And her surname ?” 

“You shall know it when you win the 
diamonds.” 

“ But what is her age? What is her appear- 
ance? Is she young and handsome? I do not 
wish for an ugly woman, be she ever so well 
educated. I have heard it stated that talented 
women are almost always ugly.” 

“You are wrong, my dear James. Rachael 
is young and handsome. She is nineteen years 
of age. I wish you well, and that is the reason 
I play against you. My loss will be your gain, 
and you shall be my heir.” 

“T thank you. May I ask if she is your 
daughter 

A cloud came over the stranger’s features. 
He replied in a grave tone: 

“My daughter! Do Ilook like a man whom 
Heaven has blessed with children, and especially 
such a girl as Rachael is?” 

“ Here is a lucid interval,” thought I to my- 
self. “I must profit by it.” And I looked 
around me to seek for a means of escape. 

“No, James,” he resumed, “ Rachael is not 
my daughter. She is the issue of respectable 
and virtuous parents. Have you any other 
question to ask me ?” 

“ No.” 

“You consent, then, after what I have said of 
Rachael, to take her for your wife, or rather you 
promise me to marry her if you win her ?” 

I looked at him with an irresolute air; but he 
fixed on me his piercing eyes, so that I was com- 
pelled, in spite of myself, to lower mine. Re- 
flecting that the man was certainly a madman, I 
thought it better to humor him, and replied in 
the affirmative. He shook me cordially by the 
hand, and we commenced our game. Fortune 
again favored me. I won the diamonds and— 
Rachael. 

“I congratalate you, James Carew,” said the 
stranger. “ You are really worthy of your rep- 
utation. I have found in you the man I have 
been seeking for a long time. Everything I 
possess now belongs to you. Lend me your 
horse so that Ican go to Harper’s Ferry and 
fetch your wife.” 
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“« My horse is at your service,” I replied, “ as 
also is the money I have won. I have resolved 
not to take a single cent of it. Such an acqui- 
sition, obtained by such means, would weigh 
heavily on my conscience.” 

* You are crazy,” he replied, putting the cards 
in his pocket. ‘I will borrow your horse and 
twenty dollars.” 

“ Take all,” said I, and [left the whole of the 
money, with the exception of a hundred and 


thirty dollars, on the dead horse. 


“ You are my heir, James, consider yourself as 
such. Between two persons so closely connected 
there should be no secrets.” 

He stretched out his hand to take the money. 
I turned away my head, that I should not see 


him. When I turned round again he was al- 
ready on the saddle, and had galloped off. To 


my great astonishment, with the exception of 
twenty dollars he had left all the money on the 
dead horse. I still thought that he was mad, but 
I gathered together the notes and gold, and 
slowly proceeded home. 

When I reached the house I told my father 
that I had sold the horse; but I did not say a 
word of my gambling exploit, for he held gam- 
ing in the greatest horror. I showed him only 
the hundred and thirty dollars and concealed the 
rest. I was at first very much distressed about 
the possession of so much money; but our har- 
vest followed. It was our busy season, and in 
three weeks time I had almost forgotten my ad- 
venture, and recovered my tranquillity. 

One evening, however, just as the sun was 
setting, I was seated beside the door of the 
house, after a hard day’s work. I was in my 
shirt sleeves, I had no coat on, and my face was 
bathed in perspiration. Suddenly the stranger 
appeared on horseback, coming directly towards 
the house. I recognized him at a glance, and 
my heart beat quickly, for riding beside him was 
a young girl ona brown pony. I turned towards 
my father, who noticed my emotion ; but he had 
not time to question me, for the two strangers 
had already arrived. In spite of my confusion 
I could not help looking at the young girl with 
the greatest curiosity. She was exquisitely 
formed, and sat on her horse like a queen; but 
her face was veiled. The stranger helped her 
off her pofy. 

In my whole life before I had never felt so 
much troubled. The sight of the stranger was 
in itself a great surprise ; but to see with him the 
girl I had won at play puta climax to my agony. 


' Larose to welcome them, and began by making 


apologies for the negligence of my toilet. 
“ You need make no excuses, Mr. Carew,” re- 
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plied the stranger, abruptly, “labor is honor- 
able. How are you? Ah, this is your father, I 
suppose ?” 

I introduced him to my father as the gentle- 
man who had bought our horse, and then ushered 
them into the house. 

** My ward, of whom I spoke to you,” said he, 
as he entered. 

At these words the young girl threw her veil 
back. I do not know why, but I actually trem- 
bled at the sight of her. I shall say nothing to 
you of her beauty ; words are powerless to ex- 
press what I thought, and what I still think of it. 

The stranger fixed on me and on my father an 
interrogative look. I thought I remarked in his 
features doubt and uneasiness ; but the impres- 
sions were soon dissipated. I saw his counte- 


nance after he had examined my father’s face, 
beam with cordiality and kindness which solic- 
ited sympathy and confidence. 

“Mr. Carew,” said he, to my father, “I am 
sure I can appeal to your hospitality to give a 
chamber to my ward ?” 

“ Our house is simple and homely,” replied my 
father ; “ but it is entirely at your service.” 

“T thank you; you are a man after my own 
heart. My name is Alfred Denver. My ward 
is the daughter of dear friends of mine. Her 
name is Rachael Herder. Rachael will be very 
grateful to you if you will conduct her at once 
to the chamber you design for her. She requires 
to make her toilet after her journey.” 

We immediately carried out Mis wish. Rach- 
ael was installed into our best chamber. Mr. 
Denver unfastened the portmanteau which was 
fastened behind his saddle, and conveyed it to 
Rachael’s room. I took the horses to the stable. 
When I returned my father and the stranger 
were seated side by side, and conversing as con- 
fidentially as if they had always lived together. 

You can fancy my condition of mind. 1 was 
like one intoxicated. I did not know if I were 
asleep or awake. The sight of my horse gave 
me real pleasure. But these diamonds and that 
young girl? My pride revolted. I could not 
allow myself to be made the plaything of a 
stranger. After a short time I took courage. 

“ Although I am only a countryman, without 
much education,” said I to myself, “I have, 
nevertheless, my heart in the right place. No 
woman ought to make an honest man blush, even 
although she wears silks and velvet.” 

These reflections did not prevent me making a 
change in my clothes before rejoining our guests. 
When I re-entered the room where I had left Mr. 
Denver with my father, I noticed that the former 


surveyed me with pleasure. Supper was an- 
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nounced, and Rachael entered. If she appeared 
handsome to me in her travel-stained garments, 
you can judge of the effect she produced on me 
in her present modest and fresh attire. Once I 
remarked she cast hereyesonme. I endeavored 
to interrogate her look. She turned her eyes 
away without the slightest embarrassment, and 
then paid no more attention to me. This 
wounded me ; I concluded that Mr. Denver had 
said nothing to his ward of what had passed be- 
tween us. Was I then, seriously, to be that 
man’s dupe? “TI will wait,” said I to myself. 
The supper was simple and frugal. The 
young girl scarcely touched it, and I had lost my 
appetite. After supper Mr. Denver proposed that 
we should take a short walk, while Rachael, who 
had completely captivated my father, continued 
to converse with him. We entered a neighbor- 


ing wood. The stranger suddenly stopped. 
‘Well, my dear James,” said he, “you have 
seen the young girl I spoke to you about. Does 
she please you ?” 
“This is an embarrassing question,” I re- 
turned. ‘ She is certainly the most handsome 


girl I have ever seen; but beauty alone is not 


sufficient in a wife, and to pronounce a final 
judgment it requires time.” 


“* How long do you ask ?” 

“IT do not know.” 

“Is two weeks long enough ?” 

“That depends on circumstances. There are 
some characters that show themselves in the first 
hour—such is mine—there are others on the 
contrary, that are enveloped in an eternal 
mystery.” 

“T trust Rachael’s is not one of that kind,” 
replied Denver. “Rachael is easy to read. I 
will leave her here for two weeks ; when I return 
Iam sure your mind will be made up, for your 
dispositions are the same.” 

“ Then you are serious in this matter ?” 

“Quite serious; but your question is natural, 
and I understand it. You regard my conduct as 
very strange, and so it is, judged from an ordi- 
nary point of view. I have reflected long and 
seriously upon this matter. I am the young 
girl’s guardian ; her parents, as I have already 
told you, were my oldest and dearest friends; 
when they died they confided her to my care. I 
have treated her with the tenderness of a father, 
my sole desire is to leave her in the hands of a 
noble and worthy husband, who can supply my 
place. I am old, and already on the brink of the 
grave. In you, dear Carew, I have found the 
man who can make my beloved child happy. 
As you said just now, your character is easily 
read. With my experience of the world I re- 
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cognized those qualities which distinguish you, 
and which made me resolve that you should 
marry Rachael. As yet she knows nothing of 
my project, and from what I have gathered, I 
have discovered you have equally concealed them 
from your father. Perhaps you have acted right, 
although as a general thing I do not approve of 
secrets between parents and children. I shall go, 
then, and I hope when I return that all difficul- 
ties will be smoothed over.” 

Such was our conversation. I could not help, 


however, when we were returning to the house, 
expressing my astonishment that he had not 
chosen in some city a husband more suitable iu 
worldly position and education for his ward. 
Mr. Denver replied to this observation in a mun- 
ner so determined and resolute that, although [ 
was by no means satisfied, I was silent. 


“Yes,” said he, “your remark is a just one, 
and any other than myself, perhaps, would have 
sought for Rachael a rich citizen. But I know 
her heart ; her desires are simple and innocent. 
I therefore seek for her an honest and virtuous 
husband.” 

On the evening of the same day, when Ra- 
chael had retired to rest, Mr. Denver asked per- 
mission of my father to confide his ward to his 
care for two weeks, while he went to Baltimore, 
where he had important business to transact. 
He pretended that he dared not expose her per- 
son to the fatigues and dangers of so long a 
journey. He presented the matter in so simple 
a light that my father could do nothing else but 
consent. And yet, the next morning, when Mr 
Denver had started, my father said to me: 

“James, when I reflect upon it, it seems very 
extraordinary that Mr. Denver, who is a stran- 
ger to us, should leave this young girl in our 
care, and in a house where the only woman is an 
old servant.” 

“ But, father, is she not as safe here as if she 
were with her own relations ?” 

“Certainly, James. But she will soon grow 
tired of this deserted place. She is one of the 
most charming creatures I ever saw, full of grace 
and innocence.” 

I was of the same opinion as my father, but I 
said nothing, although my heart beat violently, 
and a secret trouble made the blood ascend wo 
my cheeks ; for although my own fate, as it 
were, seemed to be in my own hands, I foresaw 
that I should have to surmount terrible difficul- 
ties. At breakfast my father announced to 
Rachael that Mr. Denverhad gone. At first she 
seemed much affected, but by degrees she grew 
calmer, and appeared to take pleasure in our 
society. 
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This intercourse every day, under the same 
roof, at the same table, soon dissipated the ex- 
traordinary timidity I had felt in the young girl’s 
presence ; her amiability gave me courage, and 
when at last I dared to speak freely, I had so 
much to say, and she listened to me so willingly, 
that we might have been taken as friends from 
childhood. She was so good, and appeared to 
interest herself in all that I showed her. We 
took long walks, morning and evening. My 
father often accompanied us, but he could not go 
very far, and soon left us to ourselves. Thus 
hours and days slipped away in Rachael’s com- 
pany, and my work was neglected. 

I need scarely add that all my remorse on the 
subject of my gambling with the stranger had 
entirely disappeared. I understood marvellously 
well now what he meant by saying that his loss 
would be my gain. Ido not speak here of the 
diamonds, I had not as yet seen them, and they 
gave me no uneasiness; I speak of an object 
more precious in my eyes than all the treasures 
of the earth. 

I awaited Mr. Denver's return with impatience 
equal to the fear which his re-appearance had 
before inspired me with. But his absence was 
prolonged a week over the time agreed upon. 
He arrived at last. At the first glance he pene- 
trated my secret. 

“Well, Carew,” said he to me when we were 
alone, “I see that all has gone on well. You 
have convinced yourself by this time, I suppose, 
that I told you the truth about Rachael. There 
only remains for us to see what she thinks about 
you. You have been often with her ?” 

“ Often, that is not the word ; I have occupied 
myself with nothing else but Rachael.” 

“What! you have neglected your work, your 
cattle, your horses ?” 

“They have enjoyed perfect liberty.” 

“ That is bad news for the prosperity of the 
farm, but good as showing your love. When you 
are married you will repair the time lost.” 

“Alas! I fear that will never happen, for how 
can a girl so gifted and endowed as Rachael love 
@ poor rustic like me ?” 

Mr. Denver examined me attentively for a few 
moments. This silent examination was torture 
to me. My heart beat ready to burst from my 
chest. 

“Rachael,” at last said this singular man, 
“has always followed my advice, for she knows 
I love her as a father. You, James, possess all 
the necessary qualities to inspire a woman’s love 
and devotion. You are young, you have an 
agreeable exterior, and you have that courage 
and strength which only country lifegives. You 


are good, and you have a delicacy of feeling and 
thought, which must certainly recommend you 
in Rachael’s eyes. I will not say that you have 
already won her heart—that is a slow operation, 
and does not sometimes occur until after mar- 
riage. But I hope that my efforts, my influence, 
and especially my love, will hasten the denouement 
we hope for, and which will be followed by such 
happy consequences for Rachael.” 

My mind was so full of thoughts of Rachael 
that I scarcely listened to what Mr. Denver said. 
I thought I detected in his voice and attitude a 
sort of melancholy gravity which had escaped 
me before. This gravity dissipated the idea that 
he was merely jesting with a simple countryman. 

He shook my father cordially by the hand, and 
having kissed Rachael on the forehead, he offered 
her his arm and took her on one side. 

“ What strange people,” said my father, “and 
yet they have excellent hearts. The girl is an 
angel, but it is easy to see that he is very mel- 
ancholy.” 

I could make no reply—my heart was too full. 

“ How is it,” continued my father, “that he 
could leave her so long with us? There are few 
fathers who could so abandon their child to 
strangers in such a wild country as this.” 

“ But you know she is not his daughter.” 

“But he loves her as his child; and in all 
probability she bas never known any other father. 
How I pity that poor creature, and how much I 
wish she could remain always with us.” 

My father’s last words decided me to speak. 
I then told him what had passed between Denver 
and myself, our gambling transactions, the money 
I had won and Rachael’s diamonds. I did not 
omit a single fact. I then told him that the 
young girl’s departure would be a mortal blow 
for me, and related my last conversation with 
Denver, and my hopes and fears. 

My father shook his head; the passion for 
play which I had revealed as existing in Denver 
opened his mind to suspicion. But it did not 
alter the good opinion he entertained of Rachael. 
He only pitied her that she was so closely allied 
to a gambler. 

We were interrupted in our conversation by 
Denver himself. This man, so sombre, so mys- 
terious, had a talent of making himself agreeable 
in the most eminent degree. He took me by the 
arm, and said : 

“Go and find Rachael, she is expecting 
you.” 

I flew to the house, but when I arrived on the 
threshold, I suddenly stopped. I fancied I heard 
a deep sigh. I was prey to a violent emotion. 
I asked myself if it was not a crime to force the 
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inclination of this poor young girl. I felt hu- 
miliated that I had not won her love; but this 
very humiliation reanimated my resolution and 
courage. 

“Yes,” said I to myself, “ if I cannot succeed 
in pleasing Rachael, she shall at least know that 


I am not a coward, and that it is not my inten- 
tion to abuse her state of dependence on her 
guardian.” 

I entered the chamber, I stood before her, I 
seized her trembling hand ; what I said I do not 
know. My heart spoke from its most secret re- 
cesses, and my lips murmured the words. I on- 
ly remember that Rachael, her eyes filled with 
tears, blushed. She told me with a sweet smile, 
that she aceeded to Mr. Denver’s wishes, and 
that they were in accordance with the desires of 
her own heart. 

Denver joined us; he found Rachael in my 
arms, I pressed her to my heart. He appeared 
to have had a satisfactory conversation with my 
father, but in spite of his apparent joy, I saw 
there was something strange about him. Since 
his journey to Baltimore, his eyes had lost their 
brightness, the furrows in his face had become 
more distinctly marked, and a great change had 
taken place in his appearance. 

“Dear James,” said he, “my desire is that 
you be united as soon as possible. To-morrow 
morning we will go to the clergyman’s, and the 
nuptials shall be celebrated.” 

Everything was done as he wished. And we 
were married. The day after the wedding, after 
breakfast, Mr. Denver was to take leave of us. 

‘Rachael, my child,” said he, addressing his 
ward, ‘I must now leave you for a long time, 
perhaps, for at my age we may never meet again. 
I have fulfilled the promise I made your father, 
and you are now the wife of a noble and worthy 
young man. I hope and believe that you will 
always live happily together, and that you will be 
as good to him as he is to you. Give me a kiss, 
my dear child ; it is perhaps the last.” 

“O, no, no, father!” cried Rachael, throwing 
her arms around his neck. 

It was a moving picture, of which neither my 
father nor I understood the true signification. 
The poor child clung convalsively to the old man ; 
at last overcome by grief, she fainted. Mr. Den- 
ver carried her into her chamber and placed her 
on the bed. 

“ She will soon come to herself. I will profit 
by the opportunity to get away. You will join 
me by-and-by, James, I will wait for you.” 

He left the house before Rachael had regained 
her consciousness. In my agony and despair I 
did not know of whom to ask counsel and assis- 


tance. At last she came to herself, and seeing 
that Denver was already gone, she pressed me 
tenderly in her arms. 

“O, James,” said she, in a broken voice, “ you 
are now my only support—all that I have to live 
for in the world !” 


I told her that I should be obliged to leave her 
for an hour while I went to bid adieu to our old 
friend. She made no objection. 

When I rejoined Denver, I remarked that he 
was still on foot, and had made no preparation for 
his journey. 

“Where is your horse?” said I, very much 
astonished. 

“T have no need of it,”’ he replied. ‘‘ Besides, 
Ihave none. Have you forgotten that you won 
it at cards ?” 

“ But can you believe that I will take it away 
from you, my dear benefactor ?” 

He interrupted me by placing his hand over 
my mouth. 

“Nota word more, James, on this matter,” 
said he. “The horse belongs to you, and you 
may regard it either as having won it at cards 
or as a present from me. I have already told 
you that you should be my heir.” 

I did not know, in the midst of my trouble, 
what to reply. 

“ Will you leave us in this manner?” said I, 
at last. 

“T must.” 

“ But how are you going? Are you going 
to descend the river in a boat ?” 

“ Perhaps. It is difficult to choose a means of 
transport when one wishes to leave the world ; 
for such is my design. Life at the best is but a 
delusion and a snare, and yet most men cling to 
it. It is not the case with me; a long experi- 
ence has enlightened me. I am useless in the 
world, and I leave it. I have prepared every- 
thing to this end; my career is finished, and as 
I have already promised you, you shall be my 
heir.” 

I cried out. 

“Do not interrupt me. My time is short— 
let me enjoy it. When Iam no more, you can 
think what you please. But do you not under- 
stand what I mean ?” 

“ Great God! you would not commit suicide ?” 

“Yes, James. But you turn pale, you tremble 
as if it were you that were about to die,” said 
he, smiling. 

I remained mute, and felt that I was almost 
crazy. At last I asked Denver what reason he 
had to form such a terrible resolution. 

“ It is a long, very long history,” he replied, 
“ but let it suffice for you to know that I am 
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tired of life. Every moment that I live serves to 
humiliate me more. I have enjoyed an almost 
princely fortune. I had intelligence, friends and 
talents. But in the different countries I have 
visited, I had not strength of mind enough to 
avoid frivolous company, and above all, I have 
not strength enough to resist the attractions of a 
passion, the most powerful and the most terrible 
of all passions. ©! if I alone had been the vic- 
tim—but this poor girl—your wife, the child 
whom a dying friend confided to my care, I have 
dragged her with me to perdition and misery. 
Do not let these words frighten you. Rachael is 
as pure as an angel in heaven—I only speak of 
her fortune which I dissipated with mine. It is 
true that Rachael is not entirely without an in- 
heritance, but this absorbing passion menaced it 
without ceasing—it was the fear and torment of 
my life. Now she is yours, and I have nothing 
more to fear. She is saved, and I know she will 
be as happy with you as you will be with her. 
Do not imagine, my dear James, that I have ever 
been embarrassed to find her a husband. Many 
rich and distinguished men have asked her hand 
in marriage, and an alliance with any of these 
men would have satisfied the self-love of most 
mothers. But I knew Rachael’s heart, and was 
determined to do nothing except for her own 
happiness. In you, my dear son, I have found 
the man I sought, and my mission is fulfilled. 
There only remains for me to address one more 
prayer to you.” 

And Denver drew from his pocket a pack of 
cards. 

“ You see these cards,” he continued, “ they 
have been my ruin, my curse—no, it is my own 
weakness that has ruined me; the cards in my 
hands were only an instrument without con- 
science, and as innocent as is the dagger and pis- 
tol in the hands of a murderer—a dangerous in- 
strument, and against which I wish to warn you. 
Take these cards—keep them—but not for use, 
but to serve for you and your children as a talis- 
man against gambling. Now leave me. Adieu, 
my dear friend—adieu !” 

He handed me the pack of cards, while I en. 
deavored to dissuade him from his terrible reso- 
lution, but he turned from me and ran in the 
direction of the river. I seized him and endeav- 
ored to retain him, but he disengaged himself by 
a sudden effort. We reached the bank of the 
stream, he regarded me fixedly, and cried out in 
a loud voice : 

“I repeat to you, leave me. Return to your 
wife who is expecting you. She will give you 
the diamonds you have won, and the book of de- 
posit for twenty thousand dollars, which is 
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placed in your name and hers in a bank in 
Baltimore.” 

“No,” I returned, “I will not leave you.” 

Without listening to me, he ran in the direc- 
tion of the water. I ran across him to intercept 
his flight, but at the moment when I was about 
to seize him, he pointed the barrel of a pistol at 
me which I had not perceived before. I instinc- 
tively recoiled. 

“You are a good and noble-hearted young 
man,” said he, “ but you shall not prevent my 
taking my last journey.” 

At these words, he threw the pistol from him 
and leaped from the rocks into the river. 

I rushed in after him. I could swim well. I 
sought a long time for him in the water, but all 
in vain. The current had borne him away and 
left no trace. 

I returned to the house, trembling. What 
despair welcomed my return! During my ab- 
sence, Rachael had found on the table of the 
room occupied by Mr. Denver a purse full of 
gold, and a letter revealing his terrible design. 

Here, my dear guest, my recital must finish. 
You have seen my wife. Denver did not de- 
ceive me when he stated that she would be happy 
with me. She has repeated it to me every day 
for the last twelve years. I am also the happiest 
of men. Only when she looks on the pack of 
cards does Rachael become sad, but when she 
reflects that it conveys an eloquent lesson by 
which our son will one day profit, she becomes 
calm and serene again. What will a mother 
not do for her child ? 


My host here finished his story. I passed a 
day or two with him, and then resumed my 
journey, reflecting on what had been told me, 
and admitting that they were the happiest family 
I had ever seen in my life. 


COMPARATIVE CLIMATES. 


Plants spring up twenty or thirty days earlier 
on the western and southern sides of England 
than in Belgium, and nearly at the same time as 
in the north of Italy and south of France; but 
at flowering time, and maturing of fruit, that ad- 
vance is lost, and maturing of fruit is earlier in 
Belgium, France and Italy. Flowering of planis 
takes place twenty — earlier in Belgium thaa 
in Berlin, or in any of the northern parts of Ger- 
many or the south of Sweden, thirty days earlier 
than in New York, and two months earlier than 
in Lapland, but the ripening of fruit does not oc- 
cur till fifty days later than in the latter places.— 
Pioneer Farmer. 


Ingratitude is a crime so shameful, that the 
man was never yet found who would ackaowl- 
edge himself guilty of it. 
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THE PINK DOMINO. 


THE PINK DOMINO: 
—OR,— 
THE CARNIVAL BALL. 


BY LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


Tue carnival of 1774 was drawing to its close, 
and a gay period of festivity and excess it had 
proved. The young Count de Marmont was sit- 
ting alone, luxuriantly wrapped in his brocade 
dressing-gown, and daintily sipping a cup of pure 
Mocha coffee, then at the height of popularity in 
Paris, when his valet entered, and presented him 
a deliciously perfumed note upon a silver salver. 

The count lazily examined the seal; the de- 
vices of which were quaint and pretty, but the 
arms were not those of any noble house he could 
on the moment recall. The superscription was a 
fine female hand, but that, too, was unknown. 
In consideration of these circumstances he open- 
ed the note with some degree of interest, and 
read as follows : 


“My pear Counr:—You will be without 
fail at the opera ball to-night; it is the last one 
of the carnival and will be so gay. But it is 
not for that I bid you come—I must see you in 
relation to matters of importance. You will 
know me by my wearing a pink domino with a 
star on the shoulder. I shall know you in what- 
ever disguise you may assume. The heart is the 
best clairvoyant. 


“ Yours, Amie.” 


Marmont tossed the note from him rather care- 
lessly amd recommenced sipping his coffee, mut- 
tering, meanwhile to himself, “‘ Who can this 
be? But pshaw! why need I bother my head 
about the matter at all? am I not engaged to 
Julie de Fontange, the divinest little Peri out of 
Paradise? And have I not promised her to cut 
those masquerade balls? But this is the last one 
of the season, and i’ faith, I should like to go. 
Now I should like to go above all things—for the 
last time.” 

“Does monsieur think of going to the ball 
masque to-night?” asked the obsequious valet, 
Lecompte, who had been watching his master’s 
face with keen eyes, such a look as a terrier dog 
might regard a suspicious hole in the floor. 
“ Ah! it will be magnificent! All the noblesse 
will be there, and monsieur looks so well in the 
new blue and silver suit.” 

Silence!” cried Marmont. 

The countenance of the valet fell. If he had 
lost his father or mother, he could not have look- 
ed more heart-stricken. 

“ Monsieur will be the death of me,” he said. 
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“ Well, then I am going,” said Marmont, ris- 
ing ; “‘ but see you say nothing of my purpose to 
any one.” 

“ Yes, monsieur.” 

“ Remember.” 

“T shall be dumb, monsieur.” 

The valet laid his hand upon his heart, as he 
thus promised most faithfully to obey his mas- 
ter’s injunction, and Marmont went to the riding 
school, with all confidence in the integrity of his 
servant. 

In the course of the morning, however, the 
valet met in the garden of the Palais Royale 
Mademoiselle Adele, the plump and pretty wait- 
ing-maid of Mdlle. Julie de Fontange. These 
two characters, officiating as the winged Mere 
ries of their master and mistress, were frequen 
ly brought in contact with each other, and to 
“ preserve the dramatic unity ” as Mr. Lecompte 
averred, they fell in love. Of course, when they 
met that day, the ball of the evening was the 
topic of the moment, and as Lecompte’s master 
had promised Adele’s mistress that he would not 
go to another masquerade ball, it was of course 
very natural and proper that the faithful servant 
should inform the young lady that he was going, 
and that he was going in the blue and silver suit, 
and that, moreover, he had come to this decision 
immediately after receiving a note directed in a 
female hand. 

Having obtained this little morsel of gossip, 
Malle. Adele darted away with it in a very bird- 
like manner to communicate it to Mdlle. Julie de 
Fontange. When you ask a lady who told her 
such and such a thing, she will generally smile 
and answer that a little bird brought her the in- 
telligence. Now nine times out of ten, this same 
little bird is a light built lass, with a roguish eye, 
a slender waist, and a foot like a fairy’s. 

Some women, in the position of Julie de Fon- 
tange, would have been thrown into a fit of 
jealous rage, at hearing such a piece of news as 
she had just received, but Julie was a good and 
sensible girl, and knew very well that Marmont 
loved her dearly, and so she said very gently to 
her maid : 

“Very well. I shall be there myself!” 

You, mademoiselle ?” 

“ Yes, Adele, why not ?” 

“ Certainly, if madame pleases.” 

The little waiting-maid clapped her little hands 
together, and almost danced for joy. 

“And what dress will madame wear?” she 
asked. 

“ That is my secret,” replied the mistress, smil- 
ing quietly. 

Miss Adele pouted, but asked no more ques: 
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tions, for she knew her mistress was firm, and 
encouraged no familiarity. 

Gaily and brilliantly did the ball open that 
night; music, flowers, perfumes, a vast crowd, 
universal hilarity, gave it a peculiar and intox- 
icating charm. You hardly regretted that the 
ladies were masked, it was so interesting to guess 
what their faces might be from the indications of 
hand, figure and foot, or the contour of the white 
and finely moulded chin, appearing beneath the 
lace fringe of the vizard. 

Marmont was there, seeking in the throng for 
the pink domino. He found her at last, but her 
figure was so disguised in the loose folds of her 
dress that its contours were undistinguishable, 


a it was tall and commanding, notwithstand- 


g the feet that peeped forth in the high-heeled 
slippers were beautifully small, and the jewelled 
hand laid upon Marmont’s arm carelessly and 
lightly, was fair, white and aristocratic. 

Here at last!” whispered the mask to him. 

“ At your bidding, lady.” 

“ You are no recreant knight,” whispered one 
of the most musical voices he had ever listened 
to. “ You have not made your Amie wait in 
vain for you. Now, tell me, can you guess who 
Iam? Come, try if you can.” 

“ You are the Baroness de Fauchere.” 

“ Wide of the mark,” said the pink domino, 
laughing lightly. 

“ You are not.” 

“No; and yet I can describe to you the dec- 
orations of the baroness’s boudoir, to show you 
that I belong to her set.” 

“If you please,” said Marmont. 

And he listened to a minute and correct de- 
scription from the pink domino of her ladyship’s 

“boudoir. Then branching off, as if she delighted 


» , to perplex and surprise him, she recounted a 


thousand particulars of Marmont’s life, habit, 
even his thoughts, until he was completely per- 
plexed and bewildered. 

“I am completely mystified,” he said at length. 
“ The riddle of the Sphinx was nothing to this. 
You must take pity, and reveal to me the being, 
the good angel who takes such an interest in my 
affairs. I feel that you must be beautiful; step 
aside with me and lift your mask. I conjure 
you, do.” 

“ Nay.” 

“ But I insist.” 

“Perhaps you will not like me as well.” 

“T do not fear, come.” 

“ Not here, not amid this vulgar crowd,” re- 
plied the pink domino. “ But go with me to my 
hotel, where there are some friends of mine who 
are desirous of the honor of making your acquain- 
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tance, and I will reveal all. When you khow us, 
you will thafik fortune for having brought you 
here to-night.” 

“Don’t accept the invitation!” said another 
voice in a low whisper—so low indeed, that it 
reached only the ears of Marmont. 

He turned suddenly and saw beside him a 
young lad, wearing his own blue and silver liv- 
ery, but masked like himself. The page, so soon 
as he was observed,fshook his head, held up a 
warning finger, and then disappeared in the bril- 
liant crowd that surrounded them. ; 

But of course, Marmont paid no attention to 
the impertinent interference of a strange stripling, 
and yielding to the impulse of his curiosity, left 
the ball room with his fair friend, and was soon 
after seated beside her in her carriage. He was 
so fascinated by the wit and gayety of her by his 
side, that he did not notice the direction the car- 
riage took, only that the course was very rapid. 
When the driver reined up and the footman threw 
open the door, the pink domino gave her hand 
to Marmont, sprang lightly out of the carriage, 
and then hurried him into the house and up a 
dark staircase, and then ushered him into a room 
which was also in complete darkness. 

“ Where can my lackeys be?” she said, pet- 
tishly. ‘They have taken advantage of my ab- 
sence, but wait here for a moment, and I will 
quickly remedy this neglect.” 

Marmont was left in the darkness, but not en- 
tirely alone, as he thought, fora light hand touch- 
ed his shoulder. 

“ Marmont!” said a voice that thrilled to his 
very heart. 

“Julie de Fontange!” exclaimed the young 
man. “You here! are you a partner in this 
mystery ?” 

“Alas, no!” replied Julie. ‘ Finding that 
you rejected my warning, I got up behind the 
carriage and followed you into this house. I 
fear you are betrayed. Ifso, though unable to 
save you, I can at least die with you.” 

She could say no more. Lights appeared, 
and with them three ruffianly fellows, with long 
rapiers at their sides, preceded by the pink 
domino, whose face, now that she was uumasked, 
exhibited features of great regularity—but which 
were stamped by the unmistakable signet of cun- 
ning and cruelty. 

“So you are not alone, I find,” she said, 
glancing at Julie, who was dressed in blue and 
white livery. “ Who is this boy ?” 

“My page, madame,” replied Marmont, with 
perfect coolness. ‘But pardon me, I do not 
recognize you even unmasked. Will you not 
give me your name, that I may associate it in my 
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memory with the pleasant mysteries of this 
evening ?” 

“ You will iearn that soon enough,” replied 
the woman, with a mocking smile. “ You must 
excuse me now, while I retire; these gentlemen 
will keep you company in the mean time.” 

As the pink domino left the room, the three 
men seated themselves, motioning Marmont with 
clumsy courtesy to follow theirexample. They 
were evidently cut-throats and robbers. Mar- 
mont now bitterly repented having left his sword 
at home, for he was master of his weapon, and 
though against such fearful odds, could at least 
hope to save his life. He thought of Julie too, 
involved in the same mortal peril with himself, 
and his heart sunk within him. But still he 
kept up the appearance of perfect coolness, know- 
ing that the slightest manifestation of distrust 
would be the signal for his instant assassination. 

“Long live the Carnival !” he exclaimed, gai- 
ly. “There is nothing like it for intrigue and 
romance, and this seems one of the Arabian 
night's entertainments.” 

The ruffians had never heard of the Arabian 
nights, but they thumped the table with their 
fists, and roared out, “good!” with very ample 
emphasis. 

“Pray, monsieur,” said one of the ruffians, 
“ have you the time about you ?” 

“It is past midnight,” replied the count, con- 
sulting an elegant gold watch set in brilliants. 

“ Egad, that’s a pretty toy,” exclaimed the 
ruffian, stretching out his hand, and grasping the 
watch. 

“You like it!” said the count, hastily detach- 
ing it from the chain. “ Pray accept it as a 
slight souvenir.” 

“That’s a splendid diamond ring of yours!” 
said another of the ruffians. 

“Do you think so?” answered the count. 
“Pray accept it for my sake. I set little store 
by the baubles.” 

“ What a precious gem it is!” muttered the 
third raffian, between his yellow, fang-like teeth. 

Marmont hastened to present him with a heavy 
gold chain. 

“Hang it,” said the person who had just 
spoken, “this is dry work. Let’s have a drink 
all round, ia honor of our noble and very liberal 
guest.” 

Wine was brought by one of the gang, and 
they all filled their glasses. Marmont tasted it, 
and then sat down the glass with a wry face. 

“ Excuse me, gentlemen,” he said. “I am 
going to be rude, I know; but I must say that 
your wine is execrable.” 

“ What,” exclaimed one of the ruffians, start- 


ing up, and half unsheathing his rapier, glad of 
the pretext for a quarrel; “do you mean to in- 
sult us 

“By no means,” replied Marmont. “I do 
not dispute your taste—but your wine merchant 
isa cheat. Now Ihave got some Burgundy of 
the first quality ; if you will permit me to send 
my page to my hotel, in five minutes we shall 
be sipping nectar fit for the gods. What say 
you?” 

“ Agreed! agreed!” cried the man who ap- 
peared to be the leader of the gang; “but the 
boy must be quick—for we are thirsty, and can- 
not wait,” he added, with a sinister look at his 
companions. 

“You hear, my boy,” said Marmont, ad- 
dressing Julie, and fixing his keen look upon 


her intelligent countenance. “Go as quick as_ 


you can, and bring me a dozen bottles of that 
wine !” 

Julie vanished. The brief space of her ab- 
sence was an age of agony to Marmont. Had 
she understood him? Was her head clear, and 
her foot sure? Would no accident befall her? 
Cold drops of perspiration stood upon his brow. 
In the meantime, the ruffians talked together in 
whispers ; it was evident they were impatient to 
finish plundering him, and then killing him, to 
conceal the crime. Young, rich, fortunate, his 
career seemed destined to an abrupt and san- 
guinary termination. He secretly cursed the 
carnival, and the credulous folly that took him to 
the ball. But these reflections came too late. 
They could avail him nothing now. Alas, his 
fate seemed to be sealed. Suddenly the door 
opened, and Julie appeared. 

“Good God!” cried Marmont, “have you 
forgotten the wine ?” 

“Tt is here,” she answered. And standing 
one side from the door-way, a dozen gens d’arms 
with fixed bayonets rushed into the room, and 
secured the robbers as well as their accomplice— 
the woman who had alluréd him thither by the 
means of a deep laid plot, and after making for 
weeks his private life her study. Soon after 
this the gang were tried, and all sentenced to the 
galleys. 

Hardly four months subsequent to this date, 
Marmont and Julie were happily married, and 
a life-time of peaceful joys repaid the lovely wife 
for the foresight, courage and intelligence that 
had enabled her to frustrate the machinations 
of the pink domino, and save the life of her 
betrothed. 


If a favor is asked of nt it, if 
can. If not, refuse it 
oae denial may be sufficient. 
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BY MISS LILLIE BELLE ASHFORD. 


Wanted—a heart, a truthful heart, 
Unskilled in passion’s power; 
Ne’er felt the syren’s gilded wand, 
Ne’er dwelt in her luxurious bower. 
Wanted—an arm to lean upon, 
As through life’s vale I idly stray; 
An arm, whose loving, firm support 
May guide me till life’s closing day. 


Wanted—an eye that’s honest, true, 
Whose glances oft will thrill my own; 
With love that speaks from its pure depths 

That I before have never known. 
Wanted—a lip, whose sunny smile 

Smiles but for me—for me alone; 
A lip to press, to whisper words 

That thrill my heart with love’s low tone. 


Wanted—a hand to clasp my own; 
A hand that no bad act e’er knew; 
That scorns not labor, feeds the poor— 
A hand that’s honest, firm and true. 
Wanted—a head, whose glossy locks 
My fingers often may entwine; 
A head to guide me all through life— 
A head a little higher than mine. 


THE OLD CLOCK. 


BY M. L. HOWARD. 


Tue handsome old mahogany clock that had 
stood for several generations in the oak parlor, 
now Madame Anstice Prescott’s, had just struck 
the hour of eleven. The old lady had yielded 
just an hour before to the beneficent influence of 
sleep; and I, Imicia Lisle, had folded up my 
work, and now sat with my hands crossed on my 
lap, my brain filled with a thousand floating fan- 
cies, and my eyes fixed alternately upon the 
clock and the great wood fire that was taking 
fantastic shapes in the wide chimney. 

The last silvery chime of eleven had struck, 
and there might have been ten, perhaps fifteen 
minutes of silence, when I heard a sweet and 
prolonged echo, that seemed to come from be- 
neath the face of the clock. It soon shaped itself 
into an indistinct murmur, which glided into 
speech, becoming more and more intelligible as 
it went on. Through the little glass opening I 
could see the unwearied strokes of the pendulum, 
swaying with unerring exactness to the musical 
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rythm of the words; while the miniature ship 
above seemed ploughing the imaginary billows, 
and spreading its fairy sails to some viewless 
breeze, which, however, produced no waving of 
the gray plumes of Caroline Prescott’s hat, left 
carelessly upon a corner of the clock frame. 

Telling a story! Ah, that is delicious! I ex- 
claimed, as the clock volunteered this delightful 
piece of intelligence. I listened eagerly for the 
soft, sweet tones that struck so tenderly upon my 
ear. I repeat them to you, gentle reader; or, if 
I should mingle my own thoughts with the reve- 
lation, it will be because I already knew some- 
thing of the antecedents of the Prescotts, and 
may involuntarily substitute something of my 
own knowledge for that which the clock had 
witnessed. 

Angelo Prescott, a clock-maker by occupation, 
born of an Italian mother: (which accounts for 
his baptismal name), and an English father, who 
had been a soldier in the Revolution, married a 
farmer’s daughter, in the year 1780, and settled 
in a quiet country town not far from Boston. It 
was eminently a love-match ; and the young pair, 
who were cheerful, thrifty and industrious, sought 
few other companions. Both had been educated 
in those homely New England virtues of industry 
and economy, which now, alas! are almost out 
of fashion upon the very soil where once they 
flourished most. Angelo had full employment— 
more orders, in fact, coming to him than he 
could fill; for people knew before the war that 
he had almost marvellous skill in his occupation ; 
and when peace was restored, every person bear- 
ing a certain rank became possessed of a house- 
clock. It was the test of people “ well to do,” 
and a man would sooner give up any piece of 
furniture than the beloved clock. You may, if 
you please, fancy Madame Prescott’s clock lo- 


quitur. 

“T was fashioned by Angelo Prescott’s hand. 
A delicate organism indeed was my possession. 
I think I may say, en passant, that I was his pet 
—the workmanship of his happiest and most in- 
spired moments. Indeed had he been disposed 
to part with me, I hardly know if he could have 
found a purchaser who would have paid for the 
extra labor bestowed upon me. He did not seek 
for one; for I was intended as a present to his 
beloved Isabella—the exact and methodical wife 
who regulated her works to a charm, when I was 
placed in the best room, within full sight, how- 
ever, of the open kitchen door. 

“TI cannot describe the pleasure I experienced 
in watching this tender and gentle being. If 
clocks have hearts, mine, I am sure, grew to hers 
with most earnest affection. She passed ever 
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before me with the tenderest smile and the most 
gentle words, as I kept watch and guard from 
my dark corner over the large, light, cheerful 
kitchen. Her feet would tread over its nicely- 
scoured floor with a soft sound, like falling snow. 
No bustle, no hurry—one look at my face told 
her that she was in perfect time; and, through 
her excellent management, there was never any 
hard or driving work todo. She never lost an 
hour in the morning, and went chasing after it 
allday. Breakfast with her was not the unquiet, 
carelessly spread meal of late risers. It was the 
calm, social half hour, when a bright warm fire, 
a clean hearth and palatable food diffuse a glow 
of real comfort, and prepare a man to go out 
very cheerfully to his daily labor. 

“Tsabella’s place was at last vacant for a whole 
month—not vacant, but occupied by another. 
How sad it seemed !—although the substitute was 
a pleasant, bright-eyed woman. I did not under- 
stand it, until one day she brought down a little 
flannel bundle and showed it to a neighbor who 
had called. Out of that bundle a tiny hand 
came forth, and a restless little eye peeped out. 
Small and weak as their owner was, it was the 
miniature likeness of Isabella. Irealized it more 
fally the next day, when Angelo brought his wife 
down in his arms and seated her in a little rock- 
ing-chair, while the nurse placed a cradle beside 
her, and laid the baby within its deep shelter. 
Isabella looked up, as if glad to see my face, and 
then began a soft, cooing lullaby, and the baby 
slept. 

“When the nurse departed, Isabella sent for 
her sister’s daughter, a girl of fifteen years, or 
thereabouts, to assist her. She came the next 
day in the stage, and was heartily welcomed. 
She was a pretty, indolent girl—not much liking 
works; and Iam positive that the neat-handed 
wife would not have kept her a day, had she not 
been the child of her own sister. She was very 
careless of the baby, too, not loving to be con- 
fined so much to the cradle ; for now that Isabella 
had grown stronger, she was constantly worried 
by the neglect of the necessary household work. 

“Nor did Martha love the children that came 
afterwards; for in a few years there were more 
infants to tend, and lastly, a pair of twins. O, 
how the mother doted on those twins! They 
were boys—Herbert and Arthur—with the love- 
liest faces shaded by soft chestnut curls, and with 
brown eyes and red, moist lips. It seemed to me 
that my beats were quicker and louder when 
these angelic children came into the room; and 
they, too, loved me, and hung long, trailing gar- 
lands over my frame. The twins grew to be 
four years old; and Isabella, who had never 


gone out much, now accepted an invitation, once 
in a while, to pass the day with some old friend, 
leaving the children in Martha’s care. 

“T do not like to speak of Angelo Prescott as 
he now became. After the first few years of his 
happy marriage life he began strangely to slight 
the angel of his household. Isabella’s wistfal 
look was sometimes fixed upon him in surprise, 
as if she could not believe that he cared so little 
now for her health and comfort, especially as he 
never forgot Martha’s. Who was sad or ill, 
weary or disappointed, Martha’s comfort was 
always consulted. 

“ At first it was pleasant enough to have him 
care for the orphan ; but it became so palpable— 
such a deep meaning to the case, that no one 
could mistake it. Poor Isa shut her eyes as long 
as she could, and at length ventured a few gentle 
and ineffectual remonstrances to them both. She 
saw in what spirit they were taken, and from 
that hour my darling never lifted up her head in 
the old consciousness of a wife’s dear trust in her 
husband. 

“Trouble was brooding over the household in 
other forms. Isa had just been talking to Mar:ha 
—not with scornful vituperation, as weak or un- 
just women will—but with the calm dignity of 
conscious rectitude in herself, and of grief for the 
sin of those whom she had loved and trusted. 
She had been saying that she must send her 
away from a house which she had so disgraced, 
and had found her a refuge with an aged and 
distant relative, who would receive her for her 
dead mother’s sake. Martha had replied angrily 
and insolently, and Angelo entered while the 
words were on the girl’s lips. 

“She shall not go!’ was his first exclamation 
to his wife. ‘You would make the house like a 
tomb with your white face. Martha shall stay, 
for she alone makes the children happy. I will 
not have her driven away.’ 

“Never again may I see such a look as the in- 
jured wife gave her husband! She put her hand 
to her side, and with a choking sob she began to 
speak. It was well that her husband angrily in- 
terrupted her, for I think she would have died on 
the spot. Her next words were calmly and qui- 
etly spoken. 

“Her mother was my sister; she has a right 
to obey me. Martha, you will leave the house 
to-day! I have engaged your passage in the 
stage.’ 

“How this would have terminated, I know 
not; for at this moment Herbert came in, half 
carrying, half leading his twin brother Arthur, 
whose face was covered with blood. Isa flew to 
her child, and, in her deep anxiety and dread, 
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she lost the memory of what had happened be- 
fore. Arthur had been struck by a stone near 
the temple. It was not intentional, and the poor 
boy who threw it now stood shivering, and faint- 
ly asking if Arthur would live. 

* With what a white and ghastly face the poor 
mother took up her child and laid him upon his 
little bed—never, alas! to be taken up alive. 
His pulse fluttered, stopped, beat once again, and 
then stopped forever! Martha, pale, frightened, 
and perhaps deeply repentant, in view of this 
calamity, was thankful to leave the scene of 
trouble, and slipped off quietly when the stage 
came for her. I may as well say here, that she 
came to that house no more. 

“That night little Herbert, whose nerves had 
been completely unstrung by Arthur’s sudden 
death, was seized with brain fever, and was laid 
in the same little coffin with his twin brother. 
How often the mother came into the darkened 
parlor that day, and cast herself down by the 
low white covered bench on which the wide 
coffin rested, and how deep and intense was her 
agony, none but God knoweth! 

“No one knows how much may be laid upon 
a human heart and its owner still live. Isa lived 
—but always with that white ghastly face—lived 
to see her fair children—sweet May with bright, 
laughing eyes, and Lillie with her pale, pensive 
face, and Walter the calm, studious boy—lived 
to see them all grown, Walter in college, and the 
girls settled in a distant city as teachers. (Wal- 
ter was the father of Madame Prescott's hus- 
band.) 

“Isa lived through all—lived to see her hus- 
band depart, time after time, and knew in her 
secret soul that each time he met the creature 


who had poisoned her peace, and that more than 
half the gains which her own care and industry 
had helped to save, was lavished upon the un- 
worthy woman. 

“« Why did she not leave him ”’ 

“Do you think that she never thought of do- 
ing this? It was a thought always in her mind; 


but Isa knew that she had that within that would 
bear on to the last. Moreover, she was ill, and 
this home was rightfully hers; and still deeper 
was the feeling that its walls must never again 
be contaminated by Martha’s presence—that 
presence that would make her go mad to think 
of as under the roof-tree that had sheltered her 
and her innocent children. 

“ But the day did come, when the spirit, broken 
down’ by misfortune, was about to leave the 
weary, wornout frame. Even the strong, proud- 
ly indifferent man was touched by the patient 
sweetness of that approach to dissolution. Isa 
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lay in the parlor, where I could see her face. It 
had a shining look, as if it had caught the reflec- 
tion of heaven. May and Lillie came home to 
nurse her, and Walter brought his betrothed wite 
to help them watch over his dying mother. 

“It was worth a kingdom to hear the bold, 
reckless man ask pardon of that sweet, suffering 
saint. On his knees, all through one dreadful 
night, he begged and prayed her to forgive the 
terrible sin of his life. It was worth a kingdom, 
too, to hear her pray that he might be forgiven 
by that God to whom she was so soon to carry 
her griefs and sorrows. O, the beauty and sub- 
limity of forgiveness! It is great—it is glorious ! 
Nothing is so uplifting, so truly sublime, as when 
poor human nature, laying down the burden of 
life, lays down the memory of wrong and injus- 
tice, or remembers only to call upon the Good 
Father to forgive those who have inflicted them. 

“Did they say that Isa was dead? That mo- 
tionless figure upon the bed tells the story but 
too well. Never again shall those thin, tremu- 
lous fingers wind up my weights! Never more 
shall those dear eyes, whose brightness has so 
long been quenched, be raised to my face! Ah, 
how often have they been swimming in tears, 
when the hours have pealed out their chimes to 
mark the duration of a husband’s absence from 
his home! 

“The daughters went away from the mournful 
house, and Walter to his studies, for he was to 
be a minister. Angelo Prescott was a heart- 
stricken man; and though he received many let- 
ters from that wretched girl, begging to be allow- 
ed to come to the house and live with him once 
more, still the remembrance of Isa’s deathbed 
kept him from admitting her. He grew moping, 
silent and unfit for business. His establishment 
was given up, and he pined in the solitude of 
that dreary house. 

“ At length Walter, now a minister of sacred 
things, came home, bringing his young wife; 
and it was to him that Angelo Prescott owed the 


great and glorious hope that he was forgiven for 
past sinfulness. He did not long survive, but 
his latter days were full of peace.” 

With a start I awoke from my long slumber. 
Madame Prescott and Caroline were waiting to 
go to bed, but would not disturb my deep dream. 
The old clock had just struck twelve—the witch- 
ing hour. How much had I heard, or seemed 
to hear, in the last hour! I looked at the grand 
old face, and the pitching, tossing ship above it, 
with greater reverence than ever. Ah, itis a 
solemn thing to hear its loud throbbing, and feel 
that each throb bears away some portion of the 
time which is but the prelude to eternity ! 
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THE BALLAD OF DE MONDIVERE. 


BY ELIZA FRANCES MORIARTY. 


The chilling rain is falling fast, 
And raves the bitter, biting blast, 
De Mondivere ; 
The clouds, like ghosts, are flitting past 
The dreary, gloomy, unknown vast; 
The wintry day has breathed his last, 
De Mondivere. 


In jewels decked and bridal lace, 
This hour I fill a wife’s high place, 

De Mondivere ; 
Heaven's King in glory lend me grace! 
I'd sooner lie in death’s embrace, 
The hope of my declining race, 

De Mondivere. 


Within my bowers I'm all alone, 
Thy blessed spirit hears no moan, 
De Mondivere ; 
My dark despair to thee is known, 
Thou'lt see me ere an hour is flown, 
The saddest being ’neath God’s throne, 
De Mondivere. 


While waxen lights the chancel fill 
With lustre bright as stars distil, 

De Mondivere; 
Thou'lt hear my perjured vow, “I will!” 
That false response his heart will thrill, 
Those fatal words my soul will kill, 

De Mondivere. 


Twelve months ago, this hapless night, 
Embracing, we our love did plight, 

De Mondivere; 
Death robbed me of thy presence bright, 
Then fell despair’s dark blighting night; 
I’ve never since beheld the light, 

De Mondivere! 


Ah, when I wept for thee and sighed, 
My father did my woe deride, 


De Mondivere; 


His taunting words froze sorrow’s tide, 

He bids me be another's bride— 

O, would that I with thee had died, 
De Mondivere! 


This dizzy trance—this numbing pain 
Now seizes on my heart, my brain, 

De Mondivere; 
Around me floats a strange sweet strain, 
On distance dies the soft refrain, 
Approaching are a beauteous train, 

De Mondivere. 


The golden gates of heaven expand, 
Around them throng a cherub band, 
De Mondivere; 


And lo! I see the promised land, 

The airs of life my cheek have fanned— 

I see thee wave a welcome hand, - 
De Mondivere! 
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BY JANE G. AUSTIN. 

Eunice was gone—Eunice, the steady, re- 
liable, middle-aged factotum, whom my mother 
had educated and drilled in all the nice home 
“ways ’—always a little superior té any other 
way—until I, her youngest, was married and 
came to live in Boston. Then, obeying the in- 
stinct which leads the eider duck to sttip its: own 
breast of down that its young may sleep more 
soft, my mother transferred Emma to my service, 
and was content with my domestic prospect. 

So was I, more than content, until suddenly I 
discovered with dismay that Eunice was home- 
sick. I knew her eyes were red-rimmed, but I 
said to myself it was the city smoke; I knew her 
voice was husky and uncertain—well, bu she 
had a cold ; I could not deny that her cheery 
smile had grown spasmodic and local—perhaps 
she had the toothache; at any rate time may 
bring all smooth again. 

But time only brought the morning when 
Eunice, diligently sweeping my chamber, sud- 
denly dropped the broom, and sinking down 
upon the pan of tea leaves which she had brought 
to facilitate that operation, began to cry. 

“Eunice,” exclaimed I, suddenly, abandoning 
the fortress of incredulity in which I had been 
for so many months intrenching myself, and de- 


termined, since the hour was come, to be first in 
the field (a feminine tactic, I believe), “‘ Eunice, 
you are homesick !” 

“ Waal, now, Miss Lucy, that does beat all!” 
exclaimed the good-natured creature, looking up 
with a sudden smile beaming from behind the 


mottled cloud of dust and tears which so drolly 


overspread her face. “ How in nater come you 
to know jest from seein’ me settin’ here a-cryin’ 
like a young un that’s lost its ma’am, that I was 
humsick? But it ar’ a fac’, an’ there’s no use 
a-backin’ out o’ the truth. I am drefful humsick, 
an’ more’n all that I’m too old a dog to larn new 
tricks, an’ can’t no ways settle down to my work 
in this ’ere house as I’d oughter. I’ve broke 
one lamp a’ready a-settin’ it on the winder seat 
arter I’d lit it, and which there not bein’ no 
winder seat, it went kersmash onter the floor. 
Then agin I shall ’nevertably break my arms or 
limbs a-walkin’ down cellar, an’ takin’ it that 


I’m goin’ inter the entry way where that door had 
oughter go. ’Sides, Miss Lucy, I miss my little 
bedroom where I’ve slep’ these twenty years ; 
*taint nat’ral, somehow, to go so high up o’ nights 
—makes me kind o’ notional that the ruff may 
blow off some o’ these windy times. Then, 
agin, when I’ve clim all them stairs an’ got ter 
bed, there aint no sleep there; jes’ as I’m a 
Gozin’ off, rattlety bang, thump an’ jingle, comes 
a cart or a kerridge, or suthin’ or rather an’ 
wakes me up again, or else the gaaz a-flarin’ inter 
the winder turns me all goose-flesh a-thinkin’ the 
town’s kitched a-fire.” 

“ And you want to go back to my father’s, 
Eunice ?”’ asked I, half-laughing, half-crying. 

* Waal, yes, Miss Lucy, I guess you’d better 
write an’ ask your ma whether-or-no she'd like 
ter have me. Somehow I shouldn’t be noways 
sarprised ef she’d got sick o’ that shiftless Sally 
by this time.” 

To be sure my mother was “sick of shiftless 
Sally,’”’ and welcomed back her old servant with 
alacrity, while I, sending to an intelligence office 
for a chamber maid, as I should to the grocers 
for a pound of sugar, received the same day a 
nice little Irish maid named Winifred, whom I 
at once accepted on the credentials of a pretty 
face, a low voice and good manners; nor did my 
hasty choice lead to late repentance, for my new 
servant proved a marvel of neatness and intelli- 
gence, besides possessing a certain tact in the 
performance of her light duties which is very 
uncommon among her country-women. 

So forcibly was I impressed with this latter 
trait one morning as I lay upon my chamber 
sofa half sick with a headache, and marked the 
noiseless movements and correct taste with which 
my pretty maid proceeded in her arrangements 
of the room, that I suddenly inquired : 

“ Winifred, where did you live in Ireland ?” 

“ At Castle Connell, ma’am.” 

How long ?” 

Always, ma’am, till Icome to ’Meriky. My 
mother was fosther mother to Miss Rose, an’ 
whin she died, an’ me only two years old, Lady 
Connell said I should stay ‘long wid her own 
childher; and so I did, till—till—” And 
greatly to my surprise the sentence ended in a 
burst of tears. 

“ Why, Winifred, what is the matter?” asked 
I, anxiously, and rising as I spoke. 

“ An it’s I that should know betther than to 
be frightenin’ you this-a-way ma’am, an’ you not 
well,” said Winifred, hastily wiping her eyes, 
from which the tears yet gushed again and again 
as she sobbed. ‘Och, the thought of thim days 
is wid me now, an’ Miss Rose, darliat—O, ma- 
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vourueen, O, acushla machree ! an it’s the heart 
widin me that’s we’ry for yees !” 

“Come, Winifred,” interposed I, kindly, 
“you will make both yourself and me ill, if you 
goonso. Sit down here, now, dry your eyes, 
and tell me all about Miss Rose and Castle Con- 
nell. Perhaps I may be able to comfort you a 
little if I know your trouble.” 

“ Ah, indade, ma’am, it’s not my own throubles 
that I would be afther tellin’ to a rale lady like 
yoursilf; but it’s jist for that same rason that I 
might be spakin’ of my darlint in your prisince, 
for niver a lady in the land could be more than 
her aquil. As mild an’ as soft as a June morn- 
in’, she was, but wid a step an’ wid a look that 
might fit a queen upon her throne. She was the 
light o’ the old house, an’ niver a one from Sir 
Dennis, that was her father, ma’am, down to the 
manest scullion, that didn’t feel the day brighter 
on him whin she wint by. There was three 
childher of thim, an’ she the flower o’ the three, 
though the youngest, for Misther Thomas, and 
Miss Marg’ret—that was Miss Connell by right, 
though I always called her Miss Marg’ret, from 
being brought up together—they tuck more 
afther the mother than afther the father, an’ my 
lady was that proud an’ haughty, I belave she 
wondered not to see the groun’ rise up an’ thank 
her fer treadin’ on it.” 

* And did she love Miss Rose as well as she 
did the one who was more like her ?” 

“Well, ma’am, I can’t rightly say. She 
loved her—as who could hilp it ?—but it fretted 
her proud heart to see a child of hers so free an’ 
so pleasant with thim as was beneath her. She 
thought it was demaning, though niver a word 
did I hear spoke of Miss Rose but praise an’ 
blissin’, an’ I’d not say as much for my lady nor 
for Miss Marg’ret. I mind one Friday whin the 
folk had coom up to the castle coort, as they did 
ivery Friday fer the cold meat an’ bit 0’ soup 
that Sir Dennis had doled to thim, an’ Peggy 
Shannon, who had been dairy-maid at the castle, 
she coom an’ brought her babby in her arms, an’ 
the little crather only six weeks old, an’ so Miss 
Rose wint runnin’ down, an’ tuck the babby, an’ 
was tossin’ it an’ talkin’ to it, an’ to Peggy, whin 
my lady coom into her chamber where I was 
sewin’ at the windy, an’ she looked out an’ saw 
it. Dear knows, ma’am, it was a purty sight fer 
any one to look at—there stood my young lady 
in the middle of the coort, with the soft wind 
a liftin’ her yellow curls, an’ wavin’ out her white 
frock that yet wasn’t whiter than the skin it 
touched, an’ her blue eyes a shinin’ down on the 
babby in her arms, an’ all the folk a stannin’ 
roun’ lookin’ at her wid blessin’s in their eyes, 
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an’ forgettin’ to take the alms, they was so tuck 
up wid her. But my lady, she looked a minnit, 
an’ a black scowl settled down on her brows, an’ 
she says, spakin’ quick an’ sharp: 

“¢ Winnie Bryce, go you down to the coort an’ 
tell my daughter it’s against my pleasure fer her 
to be there so convaynient to thim poor, an’ I 
desire her to coom in.’ 

“So I wint, ma’am, an’ because I wanted 
thim as was there to know the differ atwixt the 
mother an’ daughter, I spoke up so as all should 
hear me, and give the message just as my lady 
give ittome. When my swate young lady hard 
her mother’s words, the color coom burnin’ into 
her cheeks as if she had been strook, and she 
said, low an’ quite: 

“* Very well, Winnie, I shall come,’ an’ thin 
she towld Peggy to go an’ ax the housekeeper 
fer some wine an’ flannel an’ things. 

“ Wid that she turned, au’ was coomin’ up the 
steps, whin we hard the thramp of a horse, an’ 
young Misther Doolan, of Fern Farm, rode into 
the coort, an’ tuck aff his hat to make his man- 
ners to Miss Rose. “Deed, ma’am, ’twould a 
done your heart good to see thim two then— 
they was such a han’some couple, an’ my young 
lady so swate an so shy, an’ he so bowld an’ so 
*ager ; an whin she held out her han’ to him, the 
roses on her cheeks was brighter than all thim in 
the castle garden, an’ his eyes was brighter than 
the hawk’s that Sir Dennis kept for a playpet. 
So they wint to the dhrawing-room, an’ I back 
to my sewin’ work. My lady was in her dhressin’- 
room, an’ hadn’t hard the horse’s feet, nor I 
didn’t throuble myself to tell her there was com- 
pany below, till she axed : 

“«« An’ where is Miss Rose now ”” 

“*To the dhrawing-room, my lady,’ sez I. 

“* Alone?’ axed she. 

“No, my lady,’ sez I, very quite. ‘ Misther 
Doolan is there.’ 

“* John Doolan here ?’ sez she, as sharp as a 
needle. ‘An’ what ailed ye not to tell me so 
afore, you big head ?” 

“* An’ if I'd know’d your ladyship was so 
’ager fer to see him I’d a called you at wunst,’ 
says I, very innocent. ‘An’ mebbe your lady- 
ship would go now an’ relieve Miss Rose, for 
she’s been discoorsin’ him all alone this hour 
past, an must be we’ryin’ fer a sight o’ yer lady- 
ship’s gintle face.’ 

“*O, the black look she give me, ma’am! 
Niver a one but hersilf could ha’ put it on, but 
she didn’t stop to spake, she was so fast fer the 
door. It wasn’t many minutes till I hard the 


_horse’s feet agin, an’ lookin’ out I see the squir- 


een ridin’ off faster than he coom, an’ the nex’ 


minute Miss Rose an’ her mother coom up stairs 
together. The purty color had all faded out of 
my darlint’s che.k, but my lady’s face was as 
red as the turkey-cock’s that was struttin’ roun’ 
aside. Niver a word did they spake together, 
but Miss Rose tuck her ’broidery frame, an my 
lady her prayer-book, an’ one was as quite as 
tother, till Sir Dennis, who had been shootin’ in 
the bog, got home, an’ coom cloompin’ up the 
stair to my lady’s chamber. 

“* Winnie Bryce,’ says she, niver liftin’ her 
eyes from the prayer-book as he coom in the 
door, ‘ go an’ see what that farm-laborer is want- 
in’ in the house, an’ why he clatters his big 
brogues on my hall stairs.’ 

“*O, be asy, my dear,’ says Sir Dennis, who 
knew her quare timper well enoof, ‘fer its a gos- 
soon who has the best right in life to clatther his 
brogues on any flure in Castle Connell that he 
plazes.’ 

“*O, an’ is it you, Sir Dennis ?” says my lady. 
‘Go, thin, Winnie, an’ sweep up the big-loomps 
o’ mood that’ll be scathered all up an’ down the 
stair an’ trew the hall.’ 

“*Howly vistments, how clane we shall be!’ 
says Sir Dennis, an’ I wint out; but I didn’t 
stop long to swape the mood that wasn’ there, 
an’ coomin’ back, I heard Sir Dennig say, ‘ I 
fell in with a fine young jintleman ridin’ away 
from the castle, my dear, an’ I should be no ways 
surprised if some day he should coom back to 
pick our Rose an’ carry her off in his button- 
hole.’ 

“*T can’t be afther answerin’ you, Sir Dennis, 
till I know what you’re discoorsin’ on,’ says my 
lady, as sharp as vineyar. 

“*]’m sayin’ that a young jintleman is coort- 
in’ the Rose o’ Castle Connell, an’ that I fer one 
am consintin’ to it,’ says Sir Dennis, very 
pleasant. 

“* An what may the same young jintleman be 
called, Sir Dennis Connell” axes my lady, turn- 
ing very white about the mouth, an’ shuttin’ up 
the prayer-book as sharp as ef it had been her 
teeth, wid Sir Dennis’ finger atween ’em. 

“Tvs Misther Patrick Doolan, of Fern 
Farm, my Lady Connell,’ says Sir Dennis, as 
bowld as a lion. 

“O, ma'am, you should have hard the cry 
that ruz out of her in that minit! She laped on 
her feet, an’ wint close up in his face. 

“* An’ is it a Connell of Castle Connell who 
is spakin’ of giving his daughter to a poor lite 
squireen, hardly more than a farm gossoon ?’ 
says she, thrimbling all over. ‘A dirthy fellow 
who has no right to coom in at the hall door an’ 


sit in the dhrawing-room, but shoald go to the 
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servants’ hall to sort there with his aquils.’ 

“«* Whisht ye now, dame,’ says Sir Dennis, 
getting up and stopping Miss Rose, who was 
lavin’ the room cryin’ fit to break her heart. ‘I 
met young Doolan a bit by here, an’ we con- 
varsed the matter wid each other. Be sure, my 
dear, he towld me the fine compliment my lady 
made him whin she sint the young lady he was 
talkin’ wid out of the room, an’ axed him if he 
hadn’t finished his business at Castle Connell; 
an’ be sure I towld him that it’s yoursilf isn’t 
always in your right mind, an’ axed his pardon 
in your name, an’ give him an invite to coom 
when he’d a mind to my house, and talk wid 
whoever in it he liked best ; I’m thinkin’ it wont 
be yoursilf he’ll ax for too often, Lady Connell.’ 

“IT do assure you, ma’am, it was an awful 
thing to watch my lady’s face as she hard thim 
words, it was so white, an’ dhragged this way 
and that, wid the stringth of the timper that was 
workin’ in her. One minit she shuk so I thowt 
she would fall on the flure forneast him, but the 
nex’ she stiffened hersilf an’ set her black eyes 
on his face as if she’d burrn him up. 

“*¢ An’ now, Sir Dennis,’ says she at last, ‘ef 
you’ve had your say you'll plaze throuble your- 
self to listen to mine, an’ whin you’ve hard it, 


you may go and say it over to that dirthy spal- 
peen you're spakin’ of. Sooner than John Doo- 
lan shall marry my daughter Rose—shame on 
her that has so little sperrit of her. own—I will 


murdher thim both wid my own han’. I’ve said 
it, an’ you know, Sir Dennis Connell, that an 
O’Sullivan never goes back from her worrd.’ 

«*¢ Faix, thin, but an’ O’Sullivan may be hung 
as well as another, my lady,’ says Sir Dennis, 
puttin’ his hands in his pockets an’ marchin’ out 
of the room. 

“ My lady looked afther him a minnit, an’ said 
something inside her teeth that wa’n’t a blissin’, 
an’ thin she wint agen into her dhressin’ room, 
scowlin’ as she shet the dure at the poor darlint 
who'd done nothing but sob and cry iver since 
her father shtopped her lavin’ it, an’ now she cript 
away to her own room, to have out her cry alone. 
I niver knew, ma’am, how it coom, but the nex’ 
day whin I wint to my young lady’s room to 
comb her purty currls, an’ dhress her for dinner, 
she was readin’ a letther, that had lit a firein her 
blue eyes big enough to dhry up the tears that 
had stude there ever since the yester morn, an’ 
brought back the roses to her cheeks. Niver a 
worrd said she then, but tucked the letther in her 
bosom, an axed me was it nota lovely day. It 
would a done you good, ma’am, to see the purty 
crather, so bright an’ so baming, as she was all 
the rist of that day, till just at dusk she towld 
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me bring some warrm wather to her chamber, an’ 
whin I got there she put a little letther in my 
han’ wid the bright blooshes all over her face, an’ 
says she : 

«« Winnie, can ye keep a sacret for me that is 
your own fosther-sisther, and carry this to the 
great oak just beyant the gardin wall, an’ put it 
in the holler at its fut ? 

“« Deed, then, an’ will I, an’ Hivin’s blissin’ 
on you an’ on him, Miss Rose, darlint,’ says I. 
‘ An’ whin will I go fer the ansther ?” 

«You may look in the mornin’ an’ see if there 
is anything. Most likely there wont be, though,’ 
says she, a strivin’ to look as if she didn’t care. 

“‘ But shure I knew thin it would coom as well 
as I did in the mornin’ whin I brought it an’ 
give it to her, an’ at night I carried an answer to 
that, an’ so it wint on for three blissid days, till 
one evenin’ as I was afther lavin’ the little let- 
ther, an’ was coomin’ up the gardin, who should 
I meet but Misther Thomas a walkin’ very quite, 
an’ lookin’ as innocent as new-blown daisies. 

“*The top o’ the mornin’ to ye, Winnie 
Bryce, barrin’ it’s night,’ sez he. ‘An’ did ye 
coom to the gardins to meet your own swate- 
heart, or somebody else’s ?” 

“*An’ is it a swateheart ye are spakin’ of, 
Misther Thomas?’ says I (fer ye sce, ma’am, 
bein’ childher together so long, I was freer 
spoken wid him than I would be wid another 
young jintleman). ‘Faix, an’ it’s not fer that 
same I'd be throublin’ mysilf to set one fut afore 
the other, let alone coming so fur to meet him. 
No, it’s for a posy to put in my young lady’s 
hair, I coom, an’ I'll jist take this purty white 
rose. Sure an’ itsilf will turn red wid shame an’ 
envy whin it looks down at her white neck.’ 

“ Misther Thomas ony laughed, an’ I tuck the 
flower an’ run in. The nex’ mornin’ the answer 
to my young lady’s note was waitin’ fer me, and 
I got it, as I believed, widout bein’ seen, an’ 
brought it where it was welcome as the flowers 
in May. But whin Miss Rose’s bright eyes had 
thravelled down the last page, she dhropped it in 
her lap all of a suddint, an’ began to cry. 

“*Q, Winnie, Winnie,’ says she at last, 
‘what shall Ido? Ihave no one in this wide 
world to give me a word of advice or coomfort 
but yer own mother’s child. O, Winnie, shall I 
go wid him, an’ lave all my own behind ? 

“«’Deed, thin, Miss Roe, an’ you do the 
same thing, you never will regret it, fer there isn’t 
a plisanter or a dacenter, or a finer young jintle- 
man puts spurs to his heels in all county Gal- 
way,’ says I; but at that my young lady cried 
harder an’ iver. 

“That whole blessid day did the poor young 
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crather spind in readin’ the bit o’ letther, an’ 
cryin’ an’ prayin’, but whin night coom the luv- 
in’ heart uv her had got the day, an’ she sint a 
letther to the owld oak to say she would go wid 
her thrue love whiniver he should appint. The 
nex’ mornin’ was up betimes, an’ while the gintle 
folks were atin their breakfast I stole out, run 
down the gardin, an’ was runnin’ back wid the 
letther in my han’, whin who should I meet agin 
but Misther Thomas, a-takin’ his mornin’ walk, 
an’ comin’ so suddent upon me at the corner of 
the shrubbery that I could ony crumple the pa- 
per into my han’ an’ howld it close to me. 

“* An’ is it fer a flower to put in my sisther’s 
hair, that you are here again?’ says he, smilin’ 
in a sort of grimly way that I didn’ like. ‘ Shtop, 
an’ I'll give you two to carry her wid my 
compliments.’ 

“So I shtopped, while he picked two posies 
an’ give me, biddin’ me be sure an’ say they 
come from him, an’ thin he wint his way, an’ I 
mine. Goin’ trew the servants’ hall who should 
I meet but the gardiner? an says I: 

“*« What's the name o’ these two purty posies 
that I’ve just picked in the gardin ” 

“«This is a sword-lily, and yon’s ca’d love- 
lies-bleedin’,’ says the old man, a-passin’ on. 

“*Faix, but that’s an onloocky cooplin’ 0’ 
names to take to my darlint to-day,’ says I to 
mesilf, an’ I floong the posies trew the windy just 
beyant. 

“The dear knows, ma’am, I did it fer good, 
an’ fer the luve of Miss Rose; but mebbe it was 
meant as a warnin’ by Misther Thomas, an’ it’s 
I that am the mis’able crather whin I think it 
might have kep’ her back that weary night, fer it 
was settled in the letther I held in my fist that 
Miss Rose should meet her swateheart that very 
evenin’ by the big oak, where he was to be wait- 
in’ wid horses fer all of us, my young lady de- 
clarin’ that I must go too, an’ I nothin’ loth to 
folly her. So the day wint on, an’ glad was I 
to see the sun settin’, fer Miss Rose had fretted 
an’ cried, till I was afeared she would be too 
wake to walk whin the time should coom. All 
of a suddint howsiver, she tuk heart, an’ began 
to help me, puttin’ up her bit things, an’ talkin’ 
of the happy days that was in shtore for her 
whin her hoosban’ should bring her back to Cas- 
tle Connell, an’ they an’ the father would go on 
their knees, but the Pady mother should pardin 
thim. 

“* An’ ef I hadn’t hard my dear father spake 
as he did, Winnie,’ the purty child would say 
agin an’ agin, ‘not even John could timpt me to 
do this thing ; bat knowin’ that he is consintin’, 
an’ that we might be married at home ony fer 
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my mother, I hope an’ troost that I may be for- 
given here an’ hereafther.’ 

“ Be sure, ma’am, I did my best to encoorage 
an’ cheer her up, for indade I thowt it fer the 
best, an’ that she would be happier married to 
the man ef her heart, wid her own father’s con- 
sint, than ever she had been before. So we 
came to night at last, an’ whin all was whisht 
an’ quiet in the castle, I came stalin’ into Miss 
Rose’s room, an’ foun’ the poor darlint all ready 
an’ waitin’, fer she had not pretended to lie down 
or take a rist, though I had begged her to thry at 
laste. Well, ma’am, we wint, crapin’ along the 
dark gallery, down the big stone stairs, acrost the 
wide moonshiny hall, where the pictures of the 
ould O’Connells were scowlin’ down at us black- 
er ’an even they were afore, an’ so to the little 
gardin door, which I ondid, an led my poor 
young lady trew, an’ as she wint she turned 
an’ kissed the wall beside her, whisp’ring to 
hernseif: 

“0, stones of my father’s house do not cry 
out at my disobedience,’ an’ wid that she wint 
sobbin’ on her way. 

“Tt was that minit, ma’am, all to wunst, that 
my heart failed me, an’ I was timpted to beg Miss 
Rose to give it all oop an’ come back, but I 
couldn’t make my mind to spake till we reached 
the stile in the gardin wall, an’ thin jist as I was 
openin’ my mout to say ‘Miss Rose, darlint, 
whisht a minit,’ a man jumped oop from behint 
it, an’ tuck her in his arms, callin’ her his darlin’ 
wife, an’ kissin’ her, so thin I saw it wor too 
late, an’ worse than no use to spake, so wid a 
sigh an’ a prayer, I cloom the stile, an’ was jst 
puttin’ fut to the ground, whin I hard a screech, 
an’ thin loud words in the darkness uv the wood 
beyant, fer Miss Rose an’ Misther Doolan had 
walked on widout waitin’ fer me. So I roon 
along, an’ jist beneath the three where so many 
luvin’ letthers had been hid, I see two men strug- 
glin’ together, an’ in a little spot o’ moonshine 
furder on, my darlint angil’s white forrm knaliw’ 
to a tall black woman, whom I soon parsaved to 
be my lady. I run up, jist in sason to hear her 
say to my doo that was pure as the snow jist out 
o’ heaven : 

“*No, you bowld night-walker,’ says she, 
‘never ask fer pity nor forgiveness 0’ mv. 
Loocky is it fer you that you come of an owld 
stock that must not be dishgraced, or I’d have 
you stan’ in a white sheet at the church door. 
Very cunnin’ you thowt yourselves, wid your 
love-letthers an’ your go-betweens; but your 
brother Tom has read all the purty stuff afore 
yees, an’ has been fit to shoot the mane thafe any 
time this three last days ; but I towld him wait, 
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an’ catch yees here, whin ye felt the safest an’ the 
happiest, an’ thin not shoot him like a jintleman, 
but bate him wid a shtick like the dirthy dog he 
is, an’ now—’ 

“Bat jist as my lady had rached this pint uv 
her discoorse, she saw that Misther Doolan had 
floong Misther Thomas, an’ was makin’ fer the 
horses, shoutin’ to Miss Rose to folly him, or if 
she couldn’t do that to hold her grund where she 
wor till he had untied the horses an’ coom to 
fetch her. Whin my lady hard that it turned 
her mad, an’ sazin’ my darlint by the arrm, she 
swore be-this-an’-be-that she would kill her first, 
an’ callin’ on her son to catch the villain an’ flog 
him till he could nayther spake nor stan’. 
Misther Thomas was willin’ enough after his fall 
to mind her, an’ joompin’ oop he run to Misther 
Doolan, an’ wid a big oath strook him wid a 
ridin’ whip on the face uv him. But the blow 
had hardly fell, whin Mr. Thomas lay flat upon 
the groun’, his face white an’ still in the moon- 
light as if he had been dead. I thowt he wor, 
an’ so did my lady, fer with an awful screech she 
flew at young Doolan, an’ wid a little sharp knife 
that she carried in her belt, stabbed him agin an’ 
agin’, howlin’ an’ ravin’ more like a wild beast 
killin’ its prey than like a human woman, nor did 
she shtop whin he lay a bloody corpse beneath 
her cruel han’, till I broke from the horror that 
hild me, an’ ploocked her off, an’ that wid no 
gentle han’ I promise you, ma’am. I floong 
her on the ground an’ lift her there, though she 
was screechin’ an’ tearin’ her own wicked face in 
a fit, but sorre the one uv me cared if she had 
died there. I tuck up my darlint, to whom the 
vargin had sint a heavy swound before iver she 
saw that fearsome sight, an’ carried her home, 
lavin’ Misther Thomas to coom out uv his stun’, 
an’ the mother out uv her fit wid no one but the 
cowld moon an’ the cowlder corpse to hilp thim. 
O, the weary, waary days that follyed! An’ 
the bither, bither sorrow that inded thim! Holy 
can I spake of it? Miss Rose, darlint uv my 
heart an’ light of my eyes—you that wor suckled 
at the same breast wid me, an’ wor a sisther to 
me iver afther—where are ye now, ashtore ma- 
vourneen? Dape, dape down in the cold clay 
that hides yer broken heart an’ white, white 
cheek. You that wor so lavely that the birrds 
sang louder whin you walked abroad, an’ yit so 
swate that ivery little flower growed brighter 
whin you stipped upon it, in place uv turnin’ 
pale wid invy an’ wid spite! Och, wurra, wurra, 
acushla machree, that I sh’uld be livin’ an’ you 
lyin’ there! An’ I’m mindin’ the poor owld 
father that niver lifted his head again whin the 
party Rose he luved lay withered. He’s dead, 
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too, an’ bliss the howly virgin fer that same ! 
An’ the brither an’ the sisther, that had helped 
to kill her wid their plottin’ an’ their contrivin’ 
—small joy is life to thim, wid that sacret iver 
burnin’ on their sowls like coals uv livin’ fire.” 
“ But the murderer, Winnie—the mother— 
was she not punished for her horrible crime ?” 
“The poonishment uv man niver overtuck 
her, ma’am, bud the hand uv God was heavy on 
her. It tnrrned her head, as well it might, an’ 
she is screechin’ an’ ravin’ in Bedlam this minit 
— if the black heart uv her hasn’t quit batin’-—an 
may she niver lave it till she goes out fut fore- 
most, an’ may her tormints there niver be 
aquiled but by the tormints that is waitin’ far 
her, an’ may my purty darlint an’ her true love 
look down out uv hivin, an’ see her burnin’ an’ 
hear her screechin’ fur iver an’ iver, amen !” 
“O, Winnie!” exclaimed I, greatly shocked. 
But with “ Indade, I cannot help it, ma’am,” 
Winnie, her sobs smothered in her apron, 
dropped an apologetic little curtesy, and was 
gone. 


THE VILLAGE TAILOR. 

I think that the art of draping the male hu- 
man body has been brought to much less excel- 
lence by the mass of those who practise it than 
any other of the useful and ornamental arts. 
Tailors, even in great cities, are generally ex- 
tremely bad. Or it may be that the providing of 
the human frame with decent and well-fitting 
garments is so war difficult a thing, that (save 
by a great genius here and there) it can be no 
more than approximated to. As for tailors in 
little country villages, their power of distorting 
and disfiguring is wonderful. When I used to 
be a country clergyman, I remember how, when 
I went to the funeral of some simple rustic, I 
was filled with surprise to see the tall, strapping, 
fine young country lads arrayed in their black 
suits. hat awkward figures they looked in 
those unwonted garments! How different from 
their easy natural appearance in their every-day 
fustian! Here you would see a young fellow 
with a coat whose huge collar covered half his 
head, when you looked at him from behind; a 
very common thing was to have sleeves which 
entirely concealed the hands; and the wrinkled 
and baggy aspect of the whole suits could be im- 
agined only by such as have seen them.—F'ra- 
ser’s Magazine. 


THE ORIGIN OF SORROWS. 

We fancy that all our afflictions are sent us 
directly from above ; sometimes we think it in 
piety and contrition, but oftener in moroseness 
and discontent. It would be well, however, if 
we attempted to trace the causes of them ; we 
should probably find their origin in some region 
of the heart, which we never had well explored, 
or on which we had scarcely deposited our worst 
indulgences. The clouds that intercept the 
heavens from us come not from heaven, bat from 
the earth.—Zandor. 
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LOVE-WORSHIP. 


BY AUGUSTA COOPER KIMBALL. 


I have seen a brow as purely bright 

As the snow just tinted with rosy light; 

Set round with locks of the softest brown, 
And gay with the splendor of beauty’s crown; 
But more than this—I discovered there, 

Close in the shade of that beautiful hair, 

That Genius, with fingers soft and light, 

Had shaped and modelled the forehead white. 
So my soul knelt down, when that brow passed by, 
In a service of love, I knew not why; 

Who'll dare to blame me for worshipping so, 
Or chide my spirit ?—not God, I know! 


I have seen a pair of beautiful eyes, 

With a tender change like April skies; 

Mildly radiant, deep and blue, 

With the star of love just shining through; 
And I saw a glimpse of the soul divine 

Start out from those depths of shade and shine, 
And my unchecked spirit reached and grasped 
That new-found soul with confiding clasp. 

O, in all the world there were no such eyes, 
To reveal the heaven where purity lies; 
Who'll dare to blame me for thinking so, 

Or chide my spirit ?—not God, I know! 


I have seen a strangely bewitching mouth, 
With the glowing warmth of the tropic South; 
A gleam of pearl in a fold of rose, 

Where the breath in balmy fragrance flows; 
Where dimples hurry from lip to cheek, 

In a roguish game of hide-and-seek. 
Sometimes I have almost dared to think 
Sweet thoughts would thicken about love’s brink, 
And slip those lips in the dearest word 

That my waiting soul has ever heard; 

Who'll dare to blame me for hoping so, 

Or chide my spirit ?—not God, I know! 


(ORIGINAL. ] 
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BY F. A. DURIVAGE 


A suttrY summer afternoon! Not a breath 
of air is stirring! The heavy clouds piled up 
like rocky battlements, strata upon strata, which 
had promised rain since the noontide hour, had 
passed away, without bestowing a single drop 
upon the arid streets and dry and dusty roof-tops. 
What a day this for the seaside! How delicious 
to recline in some recess of rocks, where the fallen 
tide has left a fragrant coolness amid deep shad- 
ows, and bare one’s brow to the kiss of the light 
breeze from the ever cool, unresting ocean. 


Some such thoughts may have passed through 
the mind of Arthur Dellmont, as he sat in his 
little darkened study, giving the finishing touch 
to a picture that stood upon his easel. In spite 
of the closeness of the weather, the window was 
carefully shut to exclude every particle of dust. 
Through the dim panes of the attic window, 
nothing more picturesque could be seen than the 
summit of a towering stack of chimneys relieved 
against the burning background of a summer sky. 

The picture on the easel was a rural scene—a 
group of cattle drinking, leg-deep in a roadside 
brook—a clump of umbrageous trees in the mid- 
dle distance—a glimpse of a distant spire with a 
farm house or two, and a ridge of hazy moun- 
tains seen through a vista in the oak opening— 
simple elements enough, but grouped and han- 
dled in a masterly manner. 

Arthur Dellmont was a young man of fragile 
form and delicate features. The son of a Long- 
Island farmer, he had been left, on the death of 
his father, to support his mother and himself 
from the produce of a small encumbered proper- 
ty. He worked courageously till over-exertion 
produced a fit of sickness which confined him for 
along time to his room. During his illness, 
some little works on art, and some biographies 
of eminent artists fell in his way. It required 
only this to develop into a flame a spark that 
had long been smouldering in his bosom. Dur- 
ing his convalescence, he made his first attempt 
at drawing, and succeeded in taking a likeness 
of his mother, a performance which, while it en- 
couraged the artist, perfectly astounded the old 
lady, and impressed the little Dutch doctor, to 
whom it was shown in confidence, as a master- 
piece of art. The doctor sounded the praises of 
his patient far and wide, for he felt no little pride 
in the achievement, being secretly convinced that 
his prescriptions had not only produced a cure, 
but an artist, and resolving a learned essay on 
the “ psychological results of Iodine and Qai- 
nine.” The village squire, Ruloff Van Hammer- 
horn, paid the artist a visit, coming in great state 
in his little Dutch wagon, drawn by two long- 
tailed gray mares with rope traces, and ordered 
his portrait, agreeing to pay therefor the enor- 
mous sum of five dollars, one bushel of wheat, 
and a horseload of firewood. Much elated by 
this distinguished patronage, he obtained a par- 
nel of the housewright, and some brushes and 
colors of the house painter, and commenced his 
first portrait in oil. It was pronounced to be a 
chef d’ceuvre. There was the very carbuncle on 
the magistrate’s nose, and the likeness of his ruf- 
fle shirt was undeniable. The landlord of the 
village inn sat next, and his effigy, elevated to 
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the sign-post, was the theme of admiration for 
the entire rural population. The fame of Arthur 
was completely established in the village. Some 
of his fancy sketches attracted much attention. 

It is probable that the artist himself placed a 
low estimate upon these early productions, 
though it was not in human nature to be indiffer- 
ent to the united suffrages of an entire commu- 
nity. But he aspired after higher praise, and 
looked earnestly towards the great city of New 
York as the legitimate field for his exertions and 
the source of future prosperity. The die had 
been cast. He was resolved to be an artist. So 
the little farm was sold off; his patrons paid for 
their pictures, and with the money left after 
liquidating all debts, Arthur prepared to start 
for the great commercial emporium of the Em- 
pire State. 

With the sanguine spirit of youth, he made 
certain of the futwre, and in his very ardent cal- 
culations, he made sure that he should imme- 
diately obtain patronage enough to support not 
only his mother and himself—but a wife. Ac- 
cordingly, with the rash, unthinking impulse of 
youth, he offered his hand to a poor, but pretty 
girl, the child of a neighbor, was accepted and 
married, and thus encumbered, threw himself 
with his dear dependents on the world. Fora 
few days everything seemed bright and exhilar- 
ating. The golden light of youth and love gild- 
ed the present and veiled the future in a dazzling 
haze. But, as his vision became clearer, the 
realities of life appeared to the young man in 
sterner forms, and clad in less attractive colors. 
His visits at picture galleries and to artists’ stu- 
dios first delighted and then daunted him. What 
were his rude sketches to these elaborate and fin- 
ished productions? It is true that many of the 
most vaunted, popular and high-paid works that 
he saw, seemed very different from any nature 
he had yet observed, but the very pre-eminence 
of their art imposed on one who had mastered so 
few of its technicalities. A dreadful conviction 
that he should never be a painter sometimes forc- 
ed itself upon him. This impression was strength- 
ened by the rude reception he met with from an 
artist of great repute to whom he ventured to 
show one of his sketches. This gentleman was 
one of those eccentric sons of genius, who imag- 
ined it one of the prerogatives of an artist to be 
an unmitigated brute. 

“ Shall I ever become a painter?” asked the 
young man, hesitatingly, as he placed the sketch 
in the hands of the judge. 

“You a painter?” replied the artist, with a 
taunting laugh. “ Yes, a house-painter, perhaps 
—nothing more.” 


The anguish caused by this rude remark pre- 
vented Arthur Dellmont from replying. He 
went home to his garret and painted no more on 
that day. But with the morrow he resumed his 
pencil. His industry was equal to his modesty. 
From day dawn till sunset, he labored at his 
easel. The scenes of his youth, the visions of 
his fancy, were poured out with marvellous ra- 
pidity. Yet he was dissatisfied with all he pro- 
duced ; and frequently, no sooner was a picture 
finished, than he wiped his brush over it and 
commenced another on the same canvass. 

Meantime, the little capital Dellmont had 
brought to New York with him, was completely 
exhausted. He knew nothing of this, for his 
wife and mother managed his financial and do- 
mestic concerns, and they carefully concealed 
from him the actual state of their circumstances. 
They were finally reduced to take in sewing to 
furnish the table with their daily food. Long 
after Dellmont, exhausted by his day’s work, 
had sunk to sleep, these heroic women sat up 
by the dim candle-light plying their ill-paid nee- 
dies. A cup of water, a morsel of bread and 
cheese, snatched hastily at meal times, sufficed 
for the physical wants of the painter, and so 
absorbed was he in the pursuit of art, that he 
saw not the gradual encroachments that priva- 
tion and labor were making on the health of his 
companions. Neither did he note the disappear- 
ance of little household articles that from time 
to time, the two women were compelled to de- 
posit with a very accommodating Jew pawn- 
broker, whose three balls decorated the doorway 
of one of the very dirtiest little shops in the adja- 
cent Chatham Street. In one of these compul- 
sory visits, Mrs Dellmont, the painter’s wife, 
noticed two or three pictures in Mr. Abraham 
Isaacs’ backshop, and asked him if he ever bought 
pictures. 

“Sometimes, my tear,” replied the Israelite. 
“ But dey ish bad property—slow sale—slow sale 
my tear—dis ish very bad country for de fine 
arts.” 

But in spite of this discouragement, the next 
day the young woman offered the broker one of 
her husband’s small landscapes in oil. As Mr. 
Isaacs took it, he turned away to conceal the 
sparkle of his eyes. He was a connoisseur— 
having formerly followed the trade of picture- 
broker in Italy. 

“Poor stuff! poor stuff!” he said, disparag- 
ingly. ‘Only some sheep and cows. I cannot 
in conscience give you more than ten dollars for 
dish ting.” 

Ten dollars! It was a little fortune to a starv- 
ing family. The poor woman eagerly embraced 
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the offer and the money was paid. As she was 
going away, Mr. Isaacs remarked carelessly : 

“T hope you aint going to bring me any more 
of dese pictures. Silver spoons, my tear, ish 
much better.” 

“Thave a few more of these pictures that I 
had thought of showing you,” said the artist’s 
wife; but—” 

“Vell, vell—bring dem along—bring dem 
along. I shall lose money by dem—but little 
Isaacs is sharitable—bring dem along.” 

A few days after, on the sultry afternoon we 
have described, the artist’s wife took another 
picture to the pawn-broker’s. She entered the 
shop with the frame in her hand. A well-dress- 
ed, middle-aged gentleman was in conversation 
with the Jew, who immediately made vehement 
telegraphic signs to the lady, intimating that she 
was to keep the picture out of sight. She, how- 
ever, misunderstood him, and laid it on the coun- 
ter. The gentleman had no sooner cast his eyes 
on it, than he exclaimed : 

“Another landscape from the same hand that 
painted the sketch that I bought the other day ! 
I recognize the hand. This picture is mine, cost 
what it may. Isaacs, is the picture yours ?” 

“Yes—dat is—no—” groaned the Jew, cast- 
ing a withering glance at Mrs. Dellmont, who 
was much embarrassed and perplexed at his 
behaviour. 

“Ts it yours, madam ?” asked the gentleman. 

Mrs. Dellmont bowed. 

“ What do you expect to get for it ?” 

“Ten dollars,” replied the artist’s wife. 

“Ten dollars! How is this, Isaacs?” he ask- 
ed, turning on the Jew. 

“ Quick sales—small profits,” answered the 
Israelite. 

“Pray, madam,” said the gentleman, “do 
you know the artist who painted this ?” 

“ Know him, sir! Heis my husband.” 

“ Will you permit me to call on him ?” 

“He lives very retired, sir—and he has been 
unwilling to show any of his pictures hitherto. 
But we are very poor—and I found myself com- 
pelled the other day to sell one of his works 
without his knowledge. Mr. Isaacs was kind 
enough to give me ten dollars for it—a great 
sum for us, sir!” 

‘Mr. Isaacs was very liberal and generous,” 
said the gentleman, with a shrewd glance at the 
Jew, who seemed rather to wince ander his keen 
eye, “but I assure you he has been no loser by 
his munificence—eh, Isaacs ?” 

“ Quick sales—small profits,” said the Jew, 
shaking his head. 

“ But may I have the honor of waiting on you 
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home, and paying my respects to your husband, 
madam?” pursued the stranger. 

“We are lodged very poorly,” answered Mrs. 
Dellmont, with hesitation. 

“No matter,” said the gentleman. ‘The 
artist and his works are all that I shall look at.” 

So it was arranged that the stranger should 
accompany Mrs. Dellmont home. Arthur was 
fluttered and amazed at the entrance of a man of 
fashion into his studio, and would fain have con- 
cealed the just finished picture that stood upon 
his easel. But he had no time for this. The 
stranger gazed long and eagerly upon the paint- 
ing. At last, turning to the artist, he said : 

“You have studied in a good school—the 
school of nature. Your style is original and 
pure. Is that picture for sale ?” 

“T have not yet thought any of my pictures 
worth offering for sale, sir,” replied Arthur. 

“T wish I could afford to buy it,” said the 
stranger, musingly, contemplating the landscape. 
“ But my tastes outrun my means. I cannot af- 
ford to pay you its worth—and it would be an 
insult to offer you two hundred dollars.” P 

“ Two hundred dollars!’ exclaimed the artist, 
astounded at the immensity of the sum. 

“T cannot afford more,” replied the gentleman 
—‘and Iam sure the painting would readily 
command two hundred and fifty.” 

“ You are jesting, sir,” said the artist, trem- 
bling violently. ‘I conjure you not to sport 
with my feelings. I am poor—I am weak—I 
cannot bear 

“My dear young man,” said the gentleman, 
kindly, “I mean all that Isay. If you will ac- 
cept two hundred dollars for your picture, I shall 
be deeply your debtor—and perhaps be able to 
repay your generosity by finding you not a few 
patrons.” 

The offer was eagerly accepted. Mr. Preston, 
that was the name of Arthur’s first patron, paid 
him the money, and took home the picture His 
fame soon circulated, and orders poured in upon 
him. In three years, he found himself able to 
purchase a nice house and snug little farm iu 
his native village, where he now resides, with . 
his wife and mother, leisurely producing those 
works which have established his fame and for- 
tune. His return to his native place was hailed 
with general enthusiasm. One of the first per- 
sons who called on him was the little Dutch doctor. 

“Ah! my friend,” said he, ‘“ you owe all this 
to me—if it had not been for that fit of sickness 
and my treatment, you never would have been 
an artist. The spark of genius was in you, but 
I brought it out. It was the Iodine and Quinine 


that did the business !”’ 
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SPIRIT VISITANTS. 


BY WILLIAM J. VENABLE. 


O, tell me not that spirits bright, 
In lands beyond the sun, 

Cannot commune with loved ones here, 
Whose life-course is not run; 

They often come in robes of white, 
To cheer the sorrowing heart: 

To wipe the tears from sunken cheeks, 
And bid dark grief depart. 


They come to point us out the way 
That leads to truth and right: 

They hover round our couches when 
The earth is wrapt in night. 

They guard us through those silent hours, 
And make our rest more sweet; 

And though we cannot see their forms, 
Nor hear the pattering of their feet-— 


We oft can hear their voices low, 
Like strains of music pure, 

And they impart to us new life, 
And courage bravely to endure 

The trials which beset us here; 
They tell us of a world afar 

Beyond the sun, the silvery moon, 
And brillant evening star. 


They tell us, in that blessed world, 
All, all is light and joy; 

That truth and peace and happiness 
Are there without alloy. 

And if we are but faithful here, 
And live a life of love, 

We'll join the glorious, happy band 
In that fair world above. 


THE ELDEST SISTER. 


BY NELLIE HAMMOND. 


“ Anoruer girl! exclaimed Mr. Henry Mur- 
ray, as the old nurse who had already made nine 
visits of a month each in his house, came for- 
ward and, lifting a very blue flannel blanket, 
asked him to look at his little girl. 


“ Another girl, Nurse Millett!” 


There was just a little disappointment in the 
tone ; but it was enough to be caught by the sen- 
sitive old nurse. 

“ And, pray, who is to blame for that, Mr. 
Murray ?” she said, in a voice raised to C sharp. 
“Not poor Mrs. Murray, sartin. J know, better 
than anybody else, how much she wished for a 


son ; for, only yesterday, she says to me, ‘I do 
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hope it will be a boy, for poor Mr. Murray’s 
sake ; for he has no chance of ever having any- 
body to help him, and all these girls to feed and 
clothe.’ Yes, Mr. Murray, them very words she 
said to me only yesterday.” 

Mr. Murray hid his smiles in the soft face that 
lay within the blanket. 

“God bless the darling! Why nurse, you 
talk as if I were not glad to see my own dear 
baby. And Hannah—does she think I am disap- 
pointed? Let me go up—just one minute—do, 
and I will convince her to the contrary.” 

Nurse Millett was mollified in an instant by 
his cheerful, hearty, earnest tone, and the gentle, 
almost womanly manner in which he had press- 
ed his bearded face to the baby’s little red, wrin- 
kled cheek. 

“ will take it up myself,” he continued, soft- 
ly, “and you shall stay down to your breakfast.” 

On his way to his wife’s chamber, he was stop- 
ped by three or four little girls clamoring for a 
sight of the new baby. At the top, stood Mary, 
the gentle, motherly “Eldest,” who supplied 
Mrs. Murray’s place to the others. Julia, the 
second child, had lived only to the age of bud- 
ding womanhood, and faded away as quietly as she 
had lived ; leaving a sweet and fragrant memory 
in their hearts, even “as buried saints the grave 
perfume.” 

“Well, Mary,” said the father, cheerfully, 
“there is another little charge for you.” 

“Yes, father,” she answered, half mournfully, 
“little chance for my lessons now.” 

The father kissed the pale cheek affectionately. 

“ Never mind, darling, the good time will soon 
come. Keep up a brave heart. I have good 
news. The little schooner Ariel is in, and has 
made a more than tolerable voyage.” 

Mr. Murray was in the habit of confiding the 
state of his affairs to Mary. She was his confi- 
dential clerk, he said. To his wife he seldom 
talked of them. He felt that she had care enough 
in training her little ones, and he wished to keep 
her mind perfectly at ease. If he had vexations 
out of the house, he shook them off when he en- 
tered it, and wore only a cheerful face within 
doors. They entered the room where the placid, 
gentle mother was lying, and Mr. Murray placed 
the baby beside her. 


“ What are we to call her, Hannah ?” 
“I shall let Mary name her. She will be 


mostly Mary’s charge, and she must choose her 
name.” 


“TI did not know,” said the husband, with a 
slight quiver in his voice; “I thought perhaps 
you would like to call her after Julia.” 


“0, no! Julia is our child still, and it would 
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seem as if we had parted from her forever, if we 
gave her name to another. No! Julia’s memory 
must be kept distinct and separate from all 
others.” 

Mary’s head was bent over the table, and her 
father saw a teardrop sparkle in the fire-light as 
it fell. Of all the children, Mary had loved 
Julia the dearest. There was a sympathy in 
their tastes and pursuits ; and being so nearly of 
the same age, it had been like the tearing away 
of a second self, when Julia, who had rarely 
even walked out without her, had gone down 
alone to the banks of the eternal river. 

“ What shall you name the baby, Mary?” 
said the mother, speaking quite cheerfully, for 
she knew how morbidly the girl was nursing this 
grief. ‘“ Some very romantic one I suppose, but 
pray don’t torture me with a long or a double 
one.” 

“Don’t be afraid, mother! I shall not shock 
you with anything worse than Sybil. How will 
that suit you ?” 

“ Excellently, if you like it.” And Mr. Mur- 
ray added his commendation, much to the dis- 
gust of the little girls who had been selecting as 
many names as would have been tacked to an 
infant of the blood royal. 

Mary Murray was a frail, delicate girl, scarcely 
equal to the burdens which the mother was oblig- 
ed to impose on her. She had carried little 
children in her arms almost as long ago as she 
could remember ; and had sung to them still of- 
tener than she had carried them. A sweet, power- 
ful and richly modulated voice was Mary’s best 
gift from nature. The slight, pale girl could 
boast of little beauty, although the simple band- 
ing of the soft brown hair and the immaculate 
neatness of her dress had a charm that often 
threw careless beauties in the shade. 

Once, when barely twelve years of age, her 
rich voice had caught the ear of a professional 
singer who had come to pass a few months at 
Mury’s seaside home. He listened breathlessly ; 
aud when she had finished the strain, unconscious 
of a listener, he remarked to one beside him, 
“That child would win fame and riches, as a 
singer, anywhere but in America.” 

‘This speech was overheard by the little Julia, 
and faithfully reported to Mary. For years it 


“dwelt upon her imagination like an echo from 
some distant land which we can never hope to 
reach Long afterwards it was her daily practice 
to go down when the waves were murmuring 
loudest and try her voice to its utmost power— 
sometimes to the delight and sometimes to the 


terror of Julia, who was her invariable com- 
panion, 


“If I could but attain to what he prophesied !”” 
was her daily thought until now that Mary was 
eighteen, and apparently no nearer her hope than 
ever. 

During these years, however, she had some 
small opportunities, which she had faithfully im- 
proved, of cultivating her voice; and it had at- 
tained a fulness and power which surprised those 
who marked the slight figure and narrow chest. 
Added to this power was an element of inex- 
pressible sweetness and tenderness, thrilling the 
hearer with an indescribable pathos like the wail 
of the south wind, and, anon, bursting into a 
wild triumphant strain, almost like a battle cry. 

Six weeks after little Sybil was born, Mary 
held long and earnest talks with her father and 
mother. Already had she decided in her own 
mind that it was right for her to go away from 
her dear and pleasant home. 

It was a trying hour for all three—but, at its 
close, Mr. Murray laid his hand upon Mary’s 
head and said, ‘‘ My child, I believe you are right. 
At all events, we can trust you. Should the 
world look darker to you than you now believe, 
you can but come back, and the light that others 
may not appreciate, will be very welcome at 
home.” 

The next week found Mary on the road toa 
new and untried sphere. Tremblingly—for her 
courage began to fail as she seemed to approach 
nearer her wish—she knocked at the door of a 
well-known professor of vocal music; and trem- 
blingly too, she raised her voice at his request, 
that he might test its volume and quality. 

His face lighted up with emotion, as she gath- 
ered courage to sing before him ; and his decision 
was most favorable. He agreed to give her in- 
struction at a rate within her father’s means, and 
promised assistance afterwards. 

Sometimes the world did look dark to the 
lonely girl, separated, for the first time, from the 
parental care and the little twining arms that had 

been ever around her; but there was a strong, in- 
dependent self-reliance, deep in the gentle girl’s 
heart, that overbore all things else. 

It was a glad day when the professor led her 
to her place in the church choir, and placed with- 
in her hand his written approval. This was bat 
a trial of her voice. She had yet to win her 


way. A city church needed some one to fill a 
vacancy in a quartette choir, and Mary was to 
wait on the leader with the professor’s testimonial 
in her hand. 

This leader was a tull, aristocratic looking 
person who had studied avroad, and had come 
home with honors from the foreign musical as- 


sociations, He sat dowu w the fiae organ that 
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graced his rich apartment, and asked her to sing. 
To sing before this grand personage ! 

He asked her what she had been singing, and 
she mentioned some of the compositions of 
Handel. He rose and took down from his splen- 
did book-shelves a ponderous volume, found one 
of the pieces to which she referred, and struck 
the key-note upon the organ. The symphony 
that followed awoke all her courage. She no 
longer thought of herself; and inspired by the 
enthusiasm with which he played, she raised her 
voice and sang to his accompaniment. His man- 
ner showed her that he was pleased, and this en- 
couraged her to surpass all former efforts. 

When she had finished, he said: “ Miss Mur- 
ray, Iam delighted! You have the true appre- 
ciation of Handel’s music. I shall be happy to 
appoint you one of my choir. You will take 
your place at Saint Stephen’s church on the com- 
ing Sunday.” 

It was sometime before Mary could realize it 
all. On her way home she seemed to be walk- 
ing inadream. The church he had named had 
often been spoken of by the professor as remark- 
able for the beauty of its music, and he had ex- 
tolled the leader for his critical taste and splen- 
did execution. It seemed incredible that she— 
a little obscure village girl—could satisfy such 
fastidious judgment. It was only as the good 
news dropped from her pen to the dear ones at 
home, that she could believe it. Ah! that dear 
home, where loving hearts beat at that news. 

“I know Mary can get a school for me in the 
city,” said one of the little girls whose teaching 
“ proclivities”” were very amusing, as she had 
numbered scarce ten summers. 

“ And I know what Mary will do for me!” 
said one still younger. 

“What is it, Ethel?” said the mother. “O, 
a secret!” came bashfully from the sweet erim- 
son lips. 

“ A secret from mother, Ethel?” said tender, 
obedient, serious Della, the fourteen year old girl. 

“T will tell then,” said Ethel, relenting. “I 
think ””—and here her voice sank into a whisper 
—I think that Mary will get a place for me at 
the theatre.” 

“Why, Ethel! how foolish!” said several 
voices at once. The mortified child hid her 
blushing face, and the tears trickled through the 
small fingers. 

“ What does Ethel mean?” asked the aston- 
ished Mrs. Murray. 

“Why, mother,” answered Fannie, “don’t 
you remember when Ethel went to the play at 
the town hall with Cousin Fred? Well, she has 
been crazy ever since to go upon the stage, and I 
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find her very often dressed in Mary’s white gown, 
which is very long for Ethel, so Emily holds up 
the train.” 

“Bless me!” exclaimed Mrs. Murray, “I 
hope none of the rest of my children will hanker 
after public life in any shape.” 

That night, there came a box from dear Mary 
with presents for the children. All had the very 
things they had desired ; and, better still, there 
was a long letter, full of tender love and eager 
hope. She had been called upon to assist at 
concerts, and was doing so well! so much better, 
she wrote, than she had a right to expect. 

Mary’s next letter dashed their hopes. By one 
of those mutations common enough in musical 
life, the choir at Saint Stephen’s was broken up. 

“No matter,” said Mr. Murray, “ Mary has 
still a home to come to, thank God !” 

But Mary would not come. She wrote cheer- 
fully, although the mother detected a sad under- 
tone. The truth was, that Mary, unwilling to 
be a burden to her father, had walked out on a 
dreary, gray day to seek employment, and had 
found it in a bookstore. The confinement proved 
too much for her, she was taken ill, and for sev- 
eral weeks, she hovered between life and death. 

Uneasy at her long silence, the father sought 
her ; and after many anxious hours at her bed- 
side, the physicians permitted her to return home. 
Watchful care restored her at length; but the 
best medicine was administered by Della, who 
read to her from a newspaper that her old teach- 
er had become the leader of the choir at Saint 
Stephen’s, and had advertised for a contralto 
singer. 

“Tt was wonderful how soon she recovered ! 
The next train bore her back to the city; and in 
fifteen minutes she was in the professor’s parlor. 

“I knew you would come!” said he, with a 
strange triumph in his voice. “I knew not 
where to find you, but I thought you might see 
the advertisement. It is not as a singer that I 
wanted you, but as a wife. Mary will you 
marry me ?” 

Mary’s pale face flushed scarlet. I have a 
home,” she replied. ‘Such questions, if asked 
at all, should be asked there.” 

Albert Werner blushed. “ You are right, 
Mary. My eagerness to find you betrayed me 
into an error. Give me the right to consult 
your father; and, in the meantime, you must 
take the situation I advertised.” 

She consented to both arrangements; and our 
Mary is now the beloved wife of the best of men. 
There is a happy group at the other end of the 
room—<Albert and Mary singing, and our whole 
family, father, mother and the children listening. 
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[onrerat.] 
HOMELY GENIUSES. 
BY GEORGE H. COOMER. 
What beauty holds in envious view, 
’Tis grand to see the plainest win; 


And witness genius bursting through 
The ugly wall that hemmed it in. 


A look at Cromwell's iron face 
Can all our nobler nature stir; 

Nor would we clothe with softer grace 
Old victory-courted Oliver! 


To soften Johnson's stormy hue, 
Let none the gleam of fancy call; 
Nor touch his grand old brow anew— 
’Tis best with scrofula and all! 


Such mighty souls we may well may bless, 
Who, putting beauty’s pride to shame, 
Without the advantage of her dress, 
Stride past her up the hill of fame. 


For doubly vain would beauty be, 

And tyrannous, but that at length 
She sees herself a vanity, 

Beneath the glorious pride of strength. 


[ORIGINAL.] 
THE MYSTERIOUS LETTER. 


BY HENRY B. HOLCOMB. 

Mr. Peter Patrerson was fifty years of age, 
still hale looking, hearty and evidently enjoyed 
the best of health. He had also some pretensions 
to good looks, for his rosy face, regular features, 
and majestic carriage, united to his portly figure, 
were calculated to make an impression. Peter 
Patterson was a bachelor. He gave lessons in 
dancing and deportment, but he had one great 
misfortune to contend with, and that was, he 
could not read. His parents had been very poor, 
and he had never had a day’s schooling in his 
life. Being thus incapacitated to make his living 
by his head, he made it by his legs. While he 
was quite a lad he got employment as call-boy 
at one of the New York theatres; from this hum- 
ble position he rose to be ballet-master. He still 
held that position and gave private lessons in 
the art. He had managed, or thought he had 
managed so as to conceal the fact that he could 
not read, although sometimes it gave him great 
inconvenience todo so. He had also another 
great trouble. In an hour of weakness he had 
promised his housekeeper, Eliza Griswold, mar- 
riage. Since that unfortunate day he had never 


had a moment’s peace. Every time she saw him 
she introduced the subject, but the more she im- 
portuned, the less he felt inclined to falfil his 
promise. 

It was five o’clock in the afternoon of an Oc- 
tober day that our story opens. Patterson had 
just entered his house perspiring profusely, his 
collar was limp, and he held his pocket handker- 
chief in his hand, with which every now and then 
he wiped his face. He threw himself into a chair, 
and his countenance expressed annoyance, fa- 
tigue and discouragement. 

The fact was he had just returned from a long 
walk without having accomplished his purpose. 
He had received a letter by post that morning 
which he had got an acquaintance to read for 
him, under the plea that he had mislaid his spec- 
tacles. This letter informed him that a Mrs. 
Seymour, living in Bond Street, wished him to 
call at her house to consult with him about giv- 
ing her daughter dancing lessons. Flushed 
with the idea that he was about to obtain a new 
pupil, he had hurried to the rendezvous. Arriv- 
ed there he was informed that Mrs. Seymour had 
removed to the Fourth Avenue, near 36th Street. 
He directed his steps to the place indicated, and 
was informed that the lady had gone South. 
There was nothing left for him but to return 
home, which he did in the state we have men- 
tioned. He turned the letter which had caused 
him so much trouble over and over again in his 
hands, but of course could make nothing out of it. 

“ Here is this cursed note which has sent me 
wandering half over the city,” said he to himself. 
“There must be some postscript which was not 
read to me, and which would explain matters. 
How inconvenient it is not to be able to read.” 

At that moment some one knocked at the door. 

“Come in!” cried Peter. 

The door opened, and a man about thirty-five 
years of age entered. He was one of Patterson’s 
colleagues at the theatre. 

“Good morning, Jobert,” said Patterson, as 
soon as he saw who his visitor was. 

“Good morning, Peter. I came to tell you 
that the rehearsal of the ballet begins at six in- 
stead of seven o’clock.” 

“Tam much obliged to you,” replied Peter, 
searching his pockets very energetically. 

“ What are you looking for?” asked Jobert. 

“My spectacles, which I have mislaid some- 
where.” 

“ Well, I'll bid you good-by—I must be off,” 
said Jobert, making towards the door. 

“What are you in such a hurry for?” said 
Peter, and then he added—“Jobert, can you 
read without glasses ?” 
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“It’s very certain that I can’t read with them.” 

“ Be kind enough to read this note for me,” 
said Peter, handing him the letter which had 
sent him on such a wild goose chase. 

Jobert took the letter, read it through to him- 
self, and smiled. 

“It’s wretched writing,” said he. 

“ You can’t read it, then ?” 

“Don’t be in such a hurry, give me time to 
make it out. ‘My dear Sir—’” 

“ Letters always commence in that way,” said 
Peter, interrupting him. 

“My dear Sir,’ continued Jobert, ‘I have 
the honor’ ”’—and then looking off the letter he 
said to Peter—‘“ it seems from this that you are 
in debt.” 

“ Yes, I acknowledge I am somewhat in debt, 
but what has that letter got to do with it?” 

“You shall hear. ‘My dear Sir.’” 

“ You have read that twice before.” 

“*T have the honor to inform you that I shall 
draw upon you on the 15th inst., for the sum of 
fifty-two dollars, which you have owed me for a 
very long time past. Yours respectfully.’” 

“What is the name?” asked Peter, in a voice 
of astonishment. 

“I can’t make it out very well,” replied Jobert, 
“itis so badly written. ‘Johnson ’—no, it is 
not that— ‘ Sampson,’ no, I don’t think that’s it 
—it looks like ‘ Fielding.’ ” 

“You have already given three names not at 
all resembling each other.” 

“ Well, see for yourself,” said Jobert, handing 
him the letter. 

Peter took the letter and turned it upside down 
and endeavored to make it out, or rather pretend- 
ed to do 60. 

“No, I can’t decipher it—if I only had my 
spectacles.” 

“ Have you no creditor by that name?” asked 
Jobert. 

“ Of which name—Johnson,Sampson or Field- 
ing ” 

“Any one of them.” 

“ Not that I know of—but I huve a very short 
memory,” returned Peter. “ By the way, to- 
morrow is the 15th, is it not?” 

“Yes.” 

“ The deuce take it, and I have not a cent.” 

“T would offer you my purse,” said Jobert, 
“but unfortunately it is empty.” 

“T take the will for the deed,” returned Peter, 
shaking his friend by the hand. 

“Well, good morning, Peter—don’t forget six 
o'clock.” 

“ Good-by, I shall see you this evening.” 

Jobert left the dancing-master to his own re- 
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flections. Peter threw himself into a chair utter- 
ly bewildered. 

“T received this note this morning,” said Pat- 
terson to himself. “I asked one of my triends 
to read it, and he told me it came from a Mrs. 
Seymour, who requested me to call at her resi- 
dence to consult with her about giving her daugh- 
ter lessons in dancing. I could not find the lady. 
And now Jobert reads the letter and says it comes. 
from some creditor of the name of Johnson, 
Sampson or Fielding. Evidently if the letter 
comes from a creditor, it could not come from 
Mrs. Seymour, and if it comes from Mrs. Sey- 
mour, it could not come from the creditor. The 
person who first read this letter to me must have 
been mistaken, or perhaps he handed back one 
of his own letters instead of mine—yes, he must 
have done so—” 

He was here interrupted in his speculations, by 
the entrance of his housekeeper, Eliza Griswold. 

“Mr. Patterson,” said the housekeeper, “I 
want to speak to you on a serious matter.” 

“O, yes,” said Peter, “I know all about it. 
We’ll get married by-and-by.” 

“When?” 

“In two or three years’ time.” 

“O, you shameful man!” said Eliza, throwing 
herself into a chair and sobbing violently. 

“ Pshaw! nonsense! be calm !” 

“Be calm! It’s all very well your saying be 
calm. I understand why you are so cold to me. 
You have another lady love. I am sure that 
letter you hold in your hand comes from her. I 
insist on reading it.” 

“ Read it by all means,” said Peter, handing 
it to her, and a gleam of joy flitting across his 
face. “In the first place, tell me to whom it is 
addressed.” 

“Why, to you, ‘Mr. Peter Patterson, profess- 
or of dancing and deportment.’ ” 

“This is really very astonishing, upon my 
word,” murmured Peter. Eliza began to read. 

“* Deceitful man !’” 

“ What do you say ?” cried Peter. 

“ The letter begins ‘ Deceitful man !’ Of course 
that means you. It is evidently written by some 
one who knows your character.” 

“This is entirely different from what Joubert 
read,” muttered Peter to himself. 

“* Deceitful man,’” continued Eliza, reading, 
“* whilst I was the only one concerned, I asked 
nothing of the unworthy husband who forsook 
me so shamefully—’ ” 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“*] preferred rather to earn my bread by the 
work of my hands—’ ” 

“ What in the name of fortune are you read- 
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ing? that is not the letter I gave you to read— 
that contained a notice that some one would draw 
upon me for some money.” 

“ Whose letter should it be if not yours? So 
you are married—O, Peter !” 

“J, married !” cried Peter, feeling in all his 
pockets—“I must be a post-oflice—but no, I 
have only that one letter.” 

“T understand now why you will not marry 
me. You are afraid of being arrested for bigamy.” 

“ Bigamy! a bachelor commit bigamy—that 
would be very strange,” said Peter, then he add- 
ed to himself—“ this letter must belong to Jobert, 
he must have given it to me by mistake—but 
then it is addressed to me,” he added, stroking 
his forehesd—* I must be going crazy.” 

“ Hear the rest of it,” said Eliza—‘‘ but now 
that I am the mother of two frail creatures—’ ” 

“Two!” 

“«Two frail creatures,’’’ continued Eliza, 
reading, “‘‘of whom you are the father. I an- 
nounce to you that I shall draw on you for the 
sum of—’” 

“Again!” murmured Peter, in a state of the 
most complete mystification. “ It is an imposi- 
tion—how is the letter signed ?” 

“ The signature is so badly written that I can’t 
make it out.” 

“That is just what Jobert said,” muttered 
Peter. 

“You are married, then,” said Eliza, in an 
angry tone. 

“ swear I am not.” 

“TI pay no regard to your oaths—the moment 
is come to act.” 

“Act? How?” 

“There is only one way to make me believe 
you—marry me directly.” 

“ By-and-by, Eliza.” 

Their conversation was here interrupted by 
the entrance of Jobert, who came to inquire if 
his friend was ready to go to the theatre. 

“ Jobert,” said Peter, the moment he saw him, 
“be kind enough to read this letter again.” 

“ Willingly—you have not found your specta- 
cles yet, I suppose.” 

Peter placed himself between Eliza and Jobert, 
and showed the letter first to one and then the 
other. He turned first to the latter and holding 
the mysterious document before his eyes, said : 

“ Read the beginning of this note.” 

«My dear Sir,’”” began Jobert. 

Peter then turned to his housekeeper, and said : 

“ Now you read, Eliza.” 

“*Deceitful man !’” said Eliza. 

“It is certain one of you does not know how 
to read,” cried Peter, in a complete state of stu- 
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pefaction, looking first at one and then at the 
other. During this time Jobert and Eliza had 
been making signs to each other, which, however, 
neither of them seemed to comprehend. 

“What! I do not know how to read?” said 
Jobert, snatching the letter from Peter’s hand 
and reading it with great volubility. 


“**My dear Sir—I have the honor to inform 
ou that I shall draw upon you on the 15th inst. 
or the sum of fifty-two dollars, which you have 

— me for avery long time past. Yours respect- 
fully.’ ” 

“How? do you say I cannot read?” said 

Eliza, in her turn taking the letter from Jobert’s 
hands, and reading very quickly : 


“*Deceitfal man! whilst I was the only one 
concerned, I asked nothing of the unworthy hus- 
band who forsook me shamefully. I preferred 
rather to earn my bread by the work of my hands, 
but now that lam the mother of two frail crea- 
tures, I announce to you that I shall draw on 
you for the sum of——’ ” 


“Draw on me!” said Peter, “ that is the only 
thing that agrees.” 

Eliza managed to approach Jobert, and whis- 
pered a few words in his ear without being seen 
by the dancing-master. Jobert nodded assent to 
her proposition. 

“ This different reading is easily to be explain- 
ed,” said Eliza. “‘ M-y d-c-a-r S-i-r,’ that spells 
‘deceitful man,’ does it not?” 

“ What do you think?” said Jobert, turning 
to Peter. 

“T can tell nothing without my spectacles,” 
said Peter, getting more and more bewildered. 

“It seems that you read after the old method, 
which is a bad one,” said Eliza, turning to Jobert. 

“While you read afcter the new which is goed,” 
replied Jobert. 

“It seems there must be still a third method, 
since the first reading sent me to Bond Street to 
seek a Mrs. Seymour,” thought Peter. 

“Well, Peter,” said Jobert, “I must be off to 
rehearsal—are you ready to go ?” 

“I will follow you—tell them I am coming.” 

“And I will go and fetch a magistrate now 
that we may be married at once,” said Eliza. 

And they both left the house. No sooner were 
they gone than Peter began to walk excitedly up 
and down the room, every now and then striking 
his forehead with his hand. 

“ This cursed letter,” he muttered to himself, 
‘‘what can it mean? @rst it comes from a Mrs. 
Seymour, then from #creditor, then from a wo- 
man with two frail creatures! O, I shall go mad !” 

At that moment he saw one of the carpenters 
attached to the theatre pass by his window. 


— 


“There goes John,” he cried, “he is honesty 
itself. I’ll call him in.” 

He went to the front door and called to John 
who immediately turned back and entered the 
house. 

“John,” said the dancing-master, “I want 
you to do a favor forme. I have mislaid my 
spectacles, and I want you to read me this letter.” 

“Yes sir,” said John, taking the letter in his 
hand and glancing over it. “It appears you had 
a quarrel last night, sir.” 

“A quarrel—what do you mean ?” 

“TI should judge so from this letter. It is as 
follows: ‘Sir.’” 

“ Nothing but ‘Sir? ” 

“*Sir,’” continued John, reading; “ ‘It was 
all to no purpose that you ran away after the 
manner you insulted me at the end of the play 
last night—’ ” 

“T insulted some one at the end of the play ?” 

“So it appears,” returned John, going on with 
the reading. 


“**T followed your footsteps, and I know who 
ou are. Such an insult can only be washed out 
y blood. To-morrow at twelve o’clock I shall 

wait for _ in the Elysian Fields, with my sec- 
onds and weapons, and I warn you if you are not 
there at the hour fixed, I will come and tear you 
from your house. Wixson.’” 


“This is too much,” said Peter, falling back 


into achair. “I shall die!” 

“Thope not, Mr. Patterson—duels are not 
always fatal. Good-by, sir—I wish you success.” 

So saying, John left the house. Peter remain 
ed for half an hour in a very unenviable state of 
mind. He was bewildered, mystified and miser- 
able. Ile was aroused from his reverie by the 
entrance of Jobert who had just returned from 
the theatre. 

“T came to tell you that the rehearsal is over 
and you are fined,” said Jobert. 

“What do I care?” said Peter, desperately. 
“ Jobert, you are my friend, are you not?” 

“You know that very well.” 

“ Now tell me really the truth—what does this 
letter contain ?” 

“ Well, I'll be frank with you—I was joking 
you this morning, all that stuff about a creditor 
was a pure invention of mine, just for fun. And 
Eliza, too, invented a pack of nonsense. Now 
let me read it.” 

Jobert took the letter. 

“It’s from your said he. 

“ What, from Newark ? 

“ Yes—listen to it. ‘Newark, N.J. My dear 
son. Ellen, whom no doubt you recollect—’ ” 

“ O, yes, I recollect her, a very ugly girl.” 
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«Emma, whom no doubt you recollect, has 
inherited a fortune of twelve thousand dollars !’ ” 

“ When I said ugly, I should have said she has 
handsome eyes and a beautiful nose.” 

“*She has always preserved the most tender 
remembrance of you—’” 

“ Her nose was perfectly lovely.” 

“*And she has clearly shown me that she 
would be happy to give you her heart. Come, 
then, and finish your conquest.’ ” 

“O, lovely Emma, I fly to you,” said Peter, 
beginning to pack a portmanteau. In which oc- 
cupation he was interrupted by the entrance of 
Eliza and a magistrate. 

“TI have brought a magistrate here to finish 
our little affairs,” said Eliza. 

“Tam nota victim to your scheme, Eliza,” said 
Peter—‘ I know the contents of that letter now.” 

“What are they?” said Eliza. 

“An adorable woman offers me her heart and 
twelve thousand dollars. I’m going to marry her.” 
“Don’t make a fool of yourself,” said Eliza. 

“Be good enough to read this letter,” said 
Peter, handing it to the magistrate—“ and re- 
member I apply to your magisterial capacity, and 
I rely upon your reading it correctly.” 

“ Certainly, sir,” said the magistrate. “‘ When 
Mr. Peter Patterson, who cannot read—’” 

“ What’s that ? what’s that ?” cried Peter, open- 
ing his eyes very widely. 

The magistrate continued, “ ‘ who cannot read, 
and whom we wish to mystify, asks you the con- 
tents of this letter, tell him the first thing that 
comes into your head.’ ” 

“ What a plot !” said Peter, letting his valise 
fall. “I did not think that of you, Jobert.” 

“Tt was only a joke, you know,” replied his 
friend. 

“A joke—if you were not my friend I would 
never forgive you, but as you are my friend—” 

“And what will you do with me?” said Eliza. 

“You! I'll punish you by marrying you.” 

And they were married then and there, and 
truth compels us to state that neither of them re- 
gretted it. Mr. Peter Patterson found it especial- 
ly convenient to have some one about him who 
knew how to read. 


+ 


“I pon’t see 1t.”—Lord Nelson was un- 
doubtedly the author of this slang phrase. At 
the celebrated naval battle of Copenhagen, Nel- 
son, who was determined to continue the fight, 
but whose attention had been called to a signal 
of the commanding officer to cease hostilities, 
placed his hand over his good eye, and pretend- 
ing to look with his blind one, said, ‘I don’t see 
it,” and at once ordered a brisk renewal of the 
engagement. 
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GERVASE OF THE WHITE HAND. 


THE DREAM OF THE KNITTER. 
Loop by loop, loop by loop, 

The white hands knit; 
While over the eyes the fair lids droop, 

And fancies flit 

Wondrous and wild, 

As dreams of a child— 
And the soldier’s sock grows loop by loop. 


Who is the one of the soldier troop 
For whom she works ? 
And as o’er a lost loop the slight shoulders stoop, 
In her heart there lurks 
A longing to see 
What the man may be 
Who shall wear the stout sock growing loop by loop. 


Is he weak and loose-jointed, with squint, halt and 
stoop ?— 
And a scowl comes unbid: 
Or tall and erect, and like eagle's swoop 
The eyes flash ‘neath the lid? 
And the blue eyes smiled 
In their dreaming wild, 
And the soldier's sock grew loop by loop. 


And the well-known room, as the fire-flames droop, 
The shadow drapes; 
To her dreaming eyes the dark forms group 
Into fearful shapes, 
And all around 
Is a camping-ground— 
And slower the sock grows loop by loop. 


Stretched on the ground lies a gallant group, 
Hardy and brave: 
Foremost of all the numberless troop 
Who our land shall save; 
And the young girl wept 
While the soldiers slept, 
And the sock ceased growing loop by loop. 


For the men have a haggard and hungry droop, 
In their deep, fierce sleep; 
And young and slight is one of the troop, 
And dark brows keep 
Watch over the eyes 
Where the sleeping soul lies— 
And the socks from his feet are worn loop by loop. 


Ah, the merry blue eyes, that o’er the work stoop, 
Are bewildered now! 
Her full sweet lips have a sadder droop, 
There's a cloud on her brow. 
Yet she merrily smiled, 
As wilful and wild 
A broad spot of red she knits loop by loop. 


Perhaps in the swelling years’ rapid swoop, 
She would hear from the mark. 

Who shall say if the girl was a foolish dupe 
Of her dream in the dark ? 
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The web of our life, 
Spite of doubting and strife, 
The Future will knit for us loop by loop. 


GERVASE OF THE WHITE HAND. 


BY FRANCES P. PEPPERELL. 

Hiea up among Norwegian hills that dom- 
inate a black and terrible coast, where the ever- 
angry sea but seldom leaves a wreck, because 
few craft are venturous enough to skirt its cruel 
ledges, stood the ancient fortress of Hurven; 
how ancient, may be judged from the fact that it 
had been long enough deserted to become, with 
its mighty bastions and buttresses, almost a mass 
of ruins, and to leave tenantable buat one tarreted 
tower alone of all its former glory. Some years 
before there had come to it, after troublous times, 
an old man, bringing a few chests and a parcel 
of odd articles. In this tower he had taken up 
his abode, and it being apparently long since for- 
gotten by the crown, whese property it was, he 
remained unquestioned. He had no word for 
any that he met; the peasantry, who, at first 
kindly disposed, had been checked in their ad- 
vances by one glance of his dark, woful eyes, 
soon believed him to be, what every unexplained 
profession in those days became considered—a 
sorcerer, and so at length superstitiously with- 
held the least communication. He sat alone in 
his tower, with one attendant, a young girl who 
had not yet numbered her fourteenth summer; 
but her he had brought with him, and what re- 
lation she held to him, if any—whether she were 
grandchild, godchild, niece, cousin or servant— 
there were none to tell. She herself always ad- 
dressed him as Osric, and he saluted her by the 
name of Hildegarden. Yet there was a high- 
born air about the little maiden, and her beauty, 
so unlike the coarse blonde beauty of the rustic 
belles around, seemed to single her among them 
asaqueen. Yet, petite and sylphlike, none ever 
looked less regal in person than she; it was the 
majesty of soul that spoke in her, a majesty as 
yet but slightly developed, but the history of the 
realm recounts it in later years, and the fate of 
Norway felt it as a bulwark. Suitors, hitherto, 
this dark child had none, for those of the vil- 
lagers that Osric did not warn away, her own 
proud petulance disposed of ; she seemed to find 
full employ in waiting on her master, and more- 
over to care for no other future. Sometimes she 
spun with her distaff on the green hillsward be- 
fore the tower; sometimes she gathered herbs 
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and strange stones for Osric, since he beguiled 
his dreary days with those alchemic studies that 
had lent him renown as a sorcerer ; sometimes 
she mounted the crags, and sat gazing out for 
long hours over the wrathful tides that never 
ceased foaming at their base ; sometimes she lost 
herself in the forests, and was found, flashing by 
like the wraith of the wildwood blossoms, by the 
royal hunting-parties from the court. 

Hildegarden stood by a deep salt-pool among 
the rocks; the dark, thick weeds that grew per- 
ennially in its depths colored it like rich old 
wine, and taking the sunlight with glints and 
sparks on their submerged frondescence, filled it 
with atoms of splendor. But it was not that 
alone that glistened just now in the depths of the 
salt-pool—the band of jewels, a rubied heirloom, 
the sole treasure with which Osric allowed her to 
adorn herself, the band of jewels with which she 
bound her hair, had slipped off and down, and 
lay a fathom deep, sparkling in tempting free- 
dom, in a recess of the salt, still pool. Thus 
was left all the wild and waving luxuriance of 
hair to stream upon the morning wind. As she 
stood gazing into the brown bright depths with 
her browner eyes, a light step came leaping down 
the crag, and “ Let me help thee!’ cried a voice 
at her shoulder. She turned, startled, and 
somewhat angered by surprise. 

“ Nay, I want nothing of thee,” she replied, 
and went springing away from him down the 
sharp jags. 

“ It is danger that lies before thee !” he cried. 
“Tt is the Terrible Tarn, knowest thou not ?” 

But she did not hear him, or hearing him did 
not care, or caring chose to dare, and still went 
springing down, her hands upon her sides to 
keep the wavering balance, her hair blowing on 
the wind; and the boy went springing down be- 
hind her. Suddenly, when near the brink, she 
remained motionless; the rock next below, 
trembling with her steps, shivered and fell into 
the pool, the rock above her parted in a fissure. 
There seemed to be neither retreat nor advance 
possible for her. It was indeed the Terrible 
Tarn, and at any other time she would have re- 
membered it. She turned, full of dismay; the 
boy stood just above her; he reached forward, 
endeavoring to lift her to his side, but his strength 
was insufficient. 

“If the tides rise, thou wilt drown!” he 
eried. 

“I will not drown!” she answered haughtily, 
and as if she held life and death in her will. 

And as she spoke, a hand reached out from 
behind the rock above the boy, a man’s hand, 


supple, strong, and white, and on it gleamed the 
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signet of one great diamond like an eye. More 
she could not see, nothing but this hand, this 
wrist, so little, so slender, so nervous, so daz- 
zlingly white. 

“ Trust, little maiden,” said a deep, rich voice, 
a voice from the hollow of the hill, one might 
have said. 

Hildegarden hesitated a moment, and then 
lifting both her arms, she grasped the hand, and 
as if she had been a precious toy, felt herself 
lifted gently and firmly, and placed beside the 
boy. 
“Now help thyself, sweet child,” said the 
voice. 

The hand loosened itself from her yet clinging 
hold and disappeared. 

“Why not have waited ?” then asked the boy. 
“JT would have descended alone. I should have 
known how to step so that not a splinter would 
have changed. Thou, reckless and impetuous, 
wouldst dash the solid h'lls aside.” 

“Yes, yes. Thou art so slight, so frail, so 
fair, they would shrink from their foundations as 
they saw thee come, lest with their great sides 
they bruised thee !” 

The girl laughed, and bent to look over the 
edge after her jewels. 

“Truly, why not have waited?” he asked 
again. “For none but thee would I have 
tempted these slippery sides of the Terrible 
Tarn. But for thee—ah, how gladly! I have 
seen thee a hundred times in the great forest 
yonder, as I hunted, yet always thou hast fled 
me.” 

“ So Osric commands me.” 

“ And thou couldst not accept even my aid in 
peril ?” 

“Nay,I needed not a stranger’s aid,” she said, 
half demurely, yet eyeing the new comer ro- 
guishly and askance. 

“ And he was no stranger, then, the man that 
this moment lifted thee to my side?” he de- 
manded quickly and hotly. 

“He? It was no man—that was a spirit!” 
said Hildegarden, in the hushed tone of belief; 
but then, with the boy’s laugh, and her own sense 
of absurdity, she added, “ And yet, in truth, I 
do not know who it was, but no stranger, cer- 
tainly; his touch was that of a friend. I felt 
long acquaintance and kinship. I felt as if he 
were myself!” 

Again the boy laughed, a low, scornful laugh, 
that boys do not often affect; then bending with 
his long wooden boar-spear, he lightly stirred the 
surface of the pool, plunged it into the spark- 
ling depths, and brought up the band of rubies 
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on its point. It was easy to see while thus em- 
ployed, that this was no common lad. He had 
seen, perhaps, some seventeen years, his sinuous 
figure clad in the green mountain-garb, and the 
silver horn slung at his side; and as he bent, the 
long black plume fell forward, and cast a deeper 
shadow over a face already clearly pallid with 
olive tinges. Taking the dripping gems from 
his spear, he placed them in her hand. She re- 
ceived them without a syllable of thanks, pro- 
ceeded at once to bind the flying tresses, and then, 
still speechless, bounded up the precipitous 
ascent, and reached the edge. Following again, 
he stood once more beside her. 

“ Thou art not too courteous,” hesaid. “ But 
now take me to Osric. I would speak with 
him.” 

Osric sees none.” 

“ Osric must see me,” 

“ Thou speakest with authority.” 

“ And have the right,” said the youth, some- 
what proudly. 

“ Prithee, tell thy name ?” 

Vasile.” 

The girl placed her small hand in his. “I 
can be courteous to the brave,” she said, “and 
already thou hast won the name in battle, young 
as thou art, Osric saith. Come an thou wilt.” 

A moment more, and darting in advance she 
had led the way through a narrow defile, over 
whose lofty sides the mountain shrubs wore a 
perpetual roof, as of some cavern. Leaping a 
bubbling stream, they gradually ascended the 
plane, and parting a mass of tangled junipers, 
merged into open air upon the grassy brow of a 
smooth cliff, and at the entrance of the ruined 
tower. The goats were browsing at the door, 
and a dog lying across the stone, rousing, 
stretched and shook himself, and after fawning 
round the new comers, set up such a howl as 
procluimed him the only warder and warder’s 
horn that Osric deigned to keep. The youth 
turned at the threshold to gaze about him. All 
above and around, hage gray mountain-tops 
piled themselves, bleak, bare and wintry. Here 
a single pine grew out of the deep cleft, there an 
eagle flew screaming from wild gaps into the 
dense crown of white clouds beyond; and the 
sad stream of the cavern lower down, here above 
sprung in maddening flashes of light and foam 
from peak to peak, till it lay weary of eddies 
and of raging, calmly in the cool heart of the 
hills. It was such a scene as the boy loved—his 
eye flashed as he gazed on it—the wild excite- 
ment of the place, and all the free contention of 
the breezes was kindling his answering spirit. 

“ Hast thon always lived here ?” inquired he. 
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But receiving no answer, he looked for his 
companion, who came slowly down a flight of 
stone steps, and, as if aware of some apparent 
inhospitality, said, casting down her eyes, which 
were full of tears : 

“He sayeth that Vasile the Prince must await 
the rising of the moon. His horoscope is not 
for the daylight, nor yet for the stars, but for the 
young moon that early sinketh, to shine upon. 
And would the Lancer question, he must bide 
Osric’s hour, till sunset gathering wolf’s-bane and 
minerals on the crags with Hildegarden.” 

“Tush!” said the youth. “What care I for 
divination? I would but speak with Osric. I 
will go to him !’” 

“ Nay, nay,” whispered the girl, beseechingly. 
“ He is terrible at such spells. He cannot be 
looked upon. Evil spirits rule him. None but 
I dare address him. And I—even I— look 
thore!’’ And lifting the floating sleeve she dis- 
closed a purple welt on her round but sunburned 
arm. ‘ He strack me there!” she whispered, 
the tears welling forth again. 

The boy’s eyes flashed. “By Heaven—” 

A little brown hand was clapped across his 
mouth. 

“ Hist, hist! What would it avail me? Be 
silent. He loveth me—O, he loveth me, my 
father’s kind brother—but he is possessed now of 
a second sight! Come, pluck the weeds.” 

The boy hesitated a moment, then smiling 
oddly, followed Hildegarden up the crags, while 
Osric the seer with the gray hairs and the young 
face gazed at them through a narrow aperture 
half overgrown with ivy. 

“ Well is it,” quoth he, “I struck thee, little 
Hildegarden. My own heart bled thereat. Let 
his pity grow to love. Be there skill in divina- 
tion, or in an old man’s cunning, thou, wild 
child of the Norse, shalt be their queen anon !”’ 

Feasting on berries and coarse bread at noon, 
the young prince and Hildegarden, with their 
hounds before them, sat beside a spring, in fa- 
miliar conversation over the minerals they had 
gathered, and the herbs they had plucked. 

“Knowest thou any language but our rude 
Norse ?”’ asked Vasile. 

“ Yea,” said she, “the tongue of the Franks 
as well, and a sweet southern speech that flows 
from the tongue like honey. It was my cradle- 
song—my mother’s tongue.” 

“ Ay, thy beauty is not the Norwegian. And 
what else knowest thou ?” 

“Many things. My uncle has taught me in 
books of strange signs. Before sunrise, ere this 
mood seized upon him, I wrought out with him 
the eclipse that next year will darken us. Ye 
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below will tremble. Osric and I know the 
cause.” 

“Thou’rt a witch! Cease, or I’ll have thee 
burned. I know naught of this; yet Gervase 
doth, I'll dare swear. Hast no further 
knowledge ?” 

“Somewhat of the old ages past, and some- 
what of the spaces the seas and nations hold. 
That is all, save that I can spin and milk, and 
weave, and am a housewife.” 

“ Thou art not too modest in telling thine ac- 
complishments. Thou canst play the harp 

aps ?” 

“Not I. There is one in the tower. A 
strange animal, with long, golden fibres, in which 
my uncle winds his hands by moonlight, and it 
discourses to him sweet oracles. It is his fa- 
miliar spirit.” 

“Dost never fear to dwell here in the 
mountains 

“* Sometimes I hear the wild dogs bay. Fre- 
quently wolves howl by night. I met one once 
at noon.” 

** And what didst thou do ?” 

“ I killed him.” 

“Thou !” incredulously, and with scorn. 

“I! Decoyed him to leaping, where he fell, 
and his bones are whitening now in the abyss.” 

The hounds, leashed together, had long been 
restive, and at this moment, a snap, as of some 
beast shutting his teeth fiercely, close behind 
them, was heard. Springing round, they saw a 
huge, lean, hairy creature crouching stealthily 
for an attack. 

“Unleash the hounds!” cried Vasile, inter- 
posing himself, with his long wooden spear, be- 
tween the animal and Hildegarden, who, with 
crimsoned cheeks and sparkling eyes hastened to 
obey. “ Let them engage him! With thee to 
defend, I cannot fight !” he cried, and- flinging 
away his spear, he caught Hildegarden in his 
arms, and raced along the level, up and down in 
zigzag courses that the dreadful thing could not 
follow, and at length crowding through a narrow 
gorge where the great brown bears could never 
pass, set her safely on her feet once more. 

“Thou a Lancer, indeed,” she cried, angrily, 
upon her release. “Thou fliest so soon as dan- 
ger beckons. It is well thou dost not rule the 
Norse. They would flay thee alive for a coward, 
as I would !” 

“Thou,” cried the amazed boy. “ But for 
thee I had not lifted foot in flight. Come, then, 
thou shalt see is Vasile faint of heart. Come 
back, and hasten! I will find him! I flang 
away my spear, itis true, and my hounds are 
doubtless slain, but here is my knife and my two 


hands, and he or I shall be victor!” And the 
boy bounded from the place as he had entered it. 

“Nay, nay,” cried Hildegarden, “I meant 
not--” 

But he could not hear her, and wild as him- 
self, she followed. Yet hardly had they pro- 
ceeded a furlong when they heard the cry of the 
hounds, and a tall, proud figure, that of some 
Grecian statue, some Roman athlete, some Gothic 
god, was mounting the hill ix careless retreat. 
Turning, he threw a glance over his shoulder, 
and then retraced his steps. There was an air 
about him, still so young, though so command- 
ing, that a king might have worn. 

“Thy spear?” he said, extending a hand 
where gleamed the diamond signet like an eye. 
“This is it. Pardon, if I have intruded on thy 
game and spoiled a hunter's quarry.” And he 
displayed the great skin with its claws still at- 
tached, hanging over his arm. 

Vasile bit his lip, and bowed low as he took 
the spear, so low that hardly could one see the 
look of hatred darkening his young face. 

“T have not fled, most noble sir,” he answered. 
“I would but have placed this child in safety. 
She scorned it, and I returned.” 

The stranger looked at them both. “Little 
maiden,” he said, “never tempt a fiery spirit 
into danger. In our brawling days, the hand 
that can hurl a lance, and let loose the souls of 
Norway’s enemies, is too precious to be torn by 
the fangs of wild beasts.” And with a firm, free 
footfall, he vanished. 

“Dear Vasile,” then said Hildegarden, “I 
crave thy pardon, I have done grievously. I 
am so wayward and so wild.” 

The boy did not reply with other than a clear 
glance, and the two descended to the tower, for 
the early shadows of the hill country were al- 
ready falling around them. 

“ Thou’rt a brave girl—a noble girl !” he said, 
at length, with a long breath, as if the whole 
current of his thought were now bursting forth. 
“Say, may I come often hither and see thee ?” 

“Nay,” she answered carelessly. “I want 
none but Osric. I do not care to see thee 
more.” 

Again the youth bit his handsome lips, and 
slowly he followed Hildegarden up the stairs. 
For some time the boy waited alone, without the 
door through which his late companion had 
passed ; at last, grown impatient, he pushed it 
open and entered. The room was lofty and 
gloomy, and a gray-haired man rat by an un- 
draped, unglazed window, through which Vasile 
saw the curve of the young moon, red and wild, 
falling amid fuint clouds like filmy rims of gold, 
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into the horizon. So lofty and so gloomy in- 
deed, was this room, that Vasile saw no ceiling, 
till with the silence and the deepening hour the 
stars came out above, and showed him that it was 
roofed alone with the ever-springing arch of the 
sky. From somewhere far away a low, mourn- 
fnl murmur ever rose, as if the wind still sung 
across the iron bars of the deserted dungeon 
rooms. Here and there a sombre curtain swung 
and indicated other regions less exposed to in- 
clement winds or summer dews, Still silent, 
and with cap in hand, the boy stood gazing be- 
fore him. 

“I would speak with Osric,” then he said, 
bending deeply. 

“‘Speak !”” said the voice of the gray-haired 
man at the window. 

“ But not with Hildegarden.” 

Trate and indignant, the maiden flashed from 
the room. The boy still waited. 

“ And is it thus,” he said, in low, grieved 
tones, “is it thus that I find the Majesty of 
Norway seated ?” 

“In sackcloth and ashes,” was the reply, with 
a voice whose authority hardly hid its sadness. 
“I governed my people so ill, that sackcloth I 
needs must wear. Into ashes has all my glory 
turned. So be the fate of all tyrants !’’ 

** So should not be Osric’s fate.” 

“ So should be Osric’s fate! Soisit! Strange, 
boy, strange, it is, that here in this mountain 
ruin, left me alone of all my splendor, that here 
for the first time I have learned peace—have 
learned what liberty was—have learned that I, 
the king, was a tyrant !” 

“Never shalt thou thus speak of my kins- 
man !” 

“ Alas, boy, but for my sins upon the throne, 
thou wouldst have heired it, since Norway and 
its wild barons would never have submitted to a 
woman’s rule, though that woman were twice my 
child. Now thou wilt never know the sweet de- 
spair of kings. Gervase sways the sceptre. 
Gervase the people worship. Gervase fashions 
the country into a power. Gervase, young, 
brave, beautiful, and with a royal soul, supplants 
me and prevents thee !”” 

As he spoke, the man’s voice warmed, he 
reared his lofty statare, his eyes flashed, his tones 
rang, he was every inch the monarch. Yet evi- 
dent and keen as his admiration of this Gervase 
was, the tone, the look, grew bitter and full of 
scorching hatred ere he closed. 

“ Thou lovest him well,” said Vasile, then, in 
answering tones. ‘“ Almost as well as I,” 

“ Yet in truth it is his right, this crown,” said 
Osric. “ He stood as near the throne as thou. 


Ye both are kin to me, though not to each other. 
He is the elder of the twain. Indeed it is his 
right ; the nation named, the people proclaimed. 
And he rules as if he were rocked in the cradle 
of power and the gods had nursed him.” 

“And I—should I not have done the same ? 
Who knew unless I were tried? I will yet be 
tried!’ And Vasile gnashed his teeth as he 
spoke. ‘‘ He crosses me in power, and I feel it. 
I feel it he is yet to cross me in love. Osric, I 
love thy daughter.” 

“Thou, Vasile, son of Korner! Thou art 
but a boy. Thou knowest not what love is.” 

“Dol not ?” 

“ And if thou didst, my daughter is no match 
for thee. She is now and hereafter but a peas- 
ant girl. Peasants are no spouses for princes.” 

“ But, Osric, my liege, the scales are ever ris- 
ing, sinking, rising. Thou mayst rule again.” 

“Never! Power I forswear !” 

“But J shall. I swear here, under these 
stars,” and the boy knelt as he spoke. “TI call 
the God out of heaven to witness that Norway 
shall give me her crown or give me my grave!” 

Ere he rose, a hand was laid on his shoulder, 
strong, warm and steady. 

“Vasile,” said the deep voice of the stranger 
of the mountain, as the boy turned his gaze up- 
ward, ‘‘ does this eager nature of thine, the proud 
will in thy oath, pronounce thee the man who, 
ruling his own spirit, is better than he that taketh 
a city? Art thou capable now of curbing a 
wild, daring people, now of letting them loose in 
torrents? Skilled in the chase alone, hast thou 
knowledge of government? Couldst steer the 
state through whirlpools, and carry her into 
harbor under a thousand storms? That thou 
art not fit to rale, child, thy very oath shows, for 
it is a selfish wish, and he who reigns has no 
right to one thought of self in that regard. For 
myself, Ido not value this crown. It was the 
free gift of my people. Far rather would I rest 
and dream on sunny southern shores. But when 
I received it, I also swore an oath. I swore to 
preserve it mine, never to forsake my people, 
never to belie the trust imposed upon me 
—to defend it with my life—and that oath I 
will keep.” 

So saying, he lifted his hand with its slight but 
authoritative pressure from the shoulder of the 
unwilling boy. Vasile sprung to his feet. 

“ Vasile,” said the other, again, ‘I am thy 
sovereign. Do me homage or not, as thou wilt ; 
bat think twice ere thou strike.” 

“Twice and thrice will I think, and yet 
strike!” cried the youth. 

But Gervase lightly inclined his head, bent for 
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an instant and touched his lips to Osric’s hand, 


and was gone. 

“Yet he acknowledges thee liege,” cried 
Vasile. 

*“ We cannot wash the oil from the Lord’s 
anointed,” replied the other. 

“Osric, canst thou so calmly resign power ? 
Was there nothing lordly in that mien, that filled 
thy heart with the old desire of kingship ?” 

Osric was silent. 

“If I were king,” said Vasile, yet again, 
“ Hildegarden were queen.” 

The old man looked up with burning eyes. 
All the ancient dreams of his life came back and 
drove out his philosophy. 

“Make thyself king !” he said. 

The youthful fire in the boy’s blood blazed up ; 
he sprang to grasp Osric’s hand and ratify the 
compact ; but the other drew back. 

“T regard this man as thou dost,” said he. 
“ At any moment my life is in his hand, and he 
spares it, and I hate him because he has the au- 
thority to spare it. Thou too shouldst hate him, 
pitiful boy, since, as he touched thee, a word from 
him could have summoned the slaves who would 
do thee to death, and he thinks so contemptu- 
ously of thy braves that thee also he spares, and 
defies. This Gervase holds what was mine, and 
however I admire, and the more I am forced to 
admire, the more I hate! Make thyself king, I 
say, and Hildegarden is thy queen.” 

As he spoke, they both looked from the win 
dow over the darkening land, and saw, not a 
bowshot away, Hildegarden standing by the 
kingly stranger’s side, while with glittering hand 

~ extended, he spoke to her of the wild beauties 
of the place. As they looked, a band of knights 
and horsemen slowly grouped at little distance, 
waiting for their lord to finish his day’s pleas- 
ure. At length a page wound up the hill, 
drawing nearer, and leading a horse with gemmed 
and golden bridle. A parting word, the speaker 
vaulted into the saddle, and the whole gorgeously 
caparisoned band wound away in the moonlight. 

“ Wretch, I detest thee!” cried Vasile. 

“ And I,” said Osric, “ prepare revenge.” 

Vasile went out and down, and met Hilde- 
garden as he went. She walked along dreamily 
and pensively. This was a new soul that had to- 
day dawned upon her childish heaven; a rarer, 
richer natare than ever she had met, had but now 
cast its spell over her. A spell that, as the an- 
nals tell, stronger and craftier ones than she, 
found it in vain to resist. 

“ Farewell, Hildegarden,” said Vasile, joy- 
ously, and with confidence. “I am going to 
win thee a crown.” 
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“ Me ” 

“Ay. Promise me thou wilt wear it.” 

‘Nay, I am better asIam. I will not wear 

*« But Osric saith thou shalt.” 

“ Then be sure I never will.” 

“ Thou wilt think otherwise when thou seest it 
within reach, Yet give me oue kiss as pledge.” 

But Hildegarden stood erect, the woman 
breaking away from the child, and her face red- 
dening with indignation. Yet nothing daunted, 
Vasile with half an air of amusement, half of 
gallantry, threw his arm round her neck and 
lightly touched his lips to her cheek, while her 
breath came and went hissingly. 


_ “We have been in danger together,” he said ; 
“ fare thee well, dear heart,”’ and left her. 

“ Vasile, Vasile!” cried Hildegarden, running 
down and standing on the smooth cliff, just as 
Vasile was separating the junipers at the defile’s 
mouth. “Iwill be thy evil fate!” she cried. 
“TI will always cross thy path! I will bid all the 
demons about thee!” 

A dreadfal thunderbolt burst above at this 
juncture, and Vasile, looking back, saw the girl 
still standing there, her skirt fluttering in the 
storm, her long black hair streaming out against 
the lightning-illumined sky, and her hands 
raised in the emphasis of her childish attempt at 
malison. There was a strong tinge of supersti- 
tion in Vasile’s nature, and at this moment the 
single pine growing from the mountain cleft 
snapped loudly and fell with its weight of 
perennial snow, crashing into the torrent be- 
low. With a plunge Vasile entered the black 
defile, and hiding his face in his fingers, repeated 
short prayers till he fell asleep where he had 
thrown himself. When he was quite out of 
sight, Hildegarden raced back into the sky-ceiled 
room, and casting herself on the floor, wept 
aloud. 

“ Alas and alas, thou shouldst never have bid- 
den him thus insult me!” she sobbed. 

“ Ah, little child, soothe thy passionate heart. 
He thinketh thee so young. Thou shalt one 
day be his queen.” 

“ Never, never !”” 

The old man took her in his arms, and bear- 
ing her up the turret stairs, left her on the open 
battlement alone, where the heavens might teach 
her patience, and where half the night she sat, 
the storm rolling off in the distance, the stars 
wheeling slowly, and the nighthawks screeching 
round her head. 

The moon shone clearly through the crevices 
and seams, when Vasile was wakened from his 
slumber by sweet, clear, distant singing. 
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“Tt is little Hildegarden,” said he, rising and 


traversing the defile homeward. “More su- 
perbly did she look in her passion than her 
kindness.” 


The months and the years had rolled away, 
and Hildegarden, no longer the child, found her- 
self in her seventeenth summer and her ripened 
beauty. It was her birthday—a day when Osric 
always shut himself up in the tower and excluded 
her from his presence—and following the wester- 
ing sun, with a lonely heart and a laggard step, 
she betook herself to the shore. The tides were 
calmer than for many aweek she had seen them. 
Just creaming in foam at the foot of the crags, 


the sea lay, far and wide, one molten sheet 
of color—amethyst, carbuncle, and amber, the 
sunset dyes were held in solution there. Far 
out, on a sheet of azure damascened with gold, 
one shallop floated, with a single fisher. But as 
the sun sank, he gathered up his lines, and put 
in toward shore. Slowly at first, but then his 
eye seemed to catch some spark upon the rocks. 
He stood up and scanned it more earnestly—that 
spark must surely be Hildegarden. In an instant 
away flew all the cares of state, the schemes and 
plans, which this one holiday snatched from the 
royal weight of duties had passed in devising. 
A little sail ran up the mast, and with skilful 
seamanship the boat cut through the waves. At 
first Hildegarden had watched it with careless 
eyes, idly, as she might have watched a leaf float 
down the flood. But suddenly a great thrill shot 
through her form, and she watched every bound 
of the keel from billow to billow. Here, it was 
among the breakers—none but a nerve as strong 
as iron, a hand as true as steel, could guide it 
there. Here, the last fringe of froth had feath- 
ered from its stern, and it floated over on shoal 
water. It was dangerous play for one on whose 
life a nation hung; but he was a man who knew 
to the nicety of a hair, his ability to do, his ca- 
pacity to bear. The anchor plashed in the wa- 
ter, and the fisher was mounting the rocks to her 
side. Many was the evening he there had sat 
beside her, watching the light sink down across 
the seas, and the stars come out above them. 
Often had she wondered that he sought her thus 
—he, so evidently born to the air of courts, she 
a simple rustic maiden. She questioned silently 
could it be from idleness or from chance, or yet 
was it possible that she was dear to him? Dear 
to him! No such word had he ever spoken ; 
perhaps he feared to frighten the young and timid 
love from its resting-place in her heart, yet cer- 
tainly it had looked from his eyes, and trembled 
in his grasping hand a thousand times. And as 
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she thought, a wild longing took possession of 


her soul; but even then he was beside her. 
Perhaps the joy in her soul lent greater radiance 
to the sunset light that played on Hildegarden’s 
face ; but in vain she tried to hide it under chid- 
ing words. 

“Thou sportest with life,” she said. ‘ Never 
before have I seen boat in these breakers.” 

“ There is a first time for everything,” was his 
light response. “ And how could there be a bet- 
ter time than when Hildegarden stands a beacon 
on the shore ?” 

“‘ A beacon to warn thee off the breakers ?”’ 

“Ay. Off from all breakers. Hildegarden, 
wilt thou be that beacon—that light of my 
life?” 

“Thine? I?’ 

“Thou only? Thou alone. Hildegarden, 
tell me that thou lovest.” 

She was silent, there seemed to be no words to 
tell of the deep bliss in her heart, till at length 
she lifted blushing face and overflowing eyes, 
and hid them in his arms. So they sat, lovers, 
pledged and betrothed, till the rising tide warned 
them inland, and they parted in view of Osric’s 
window. 

“Ay, ay,” muttered the old man in low- 
veiced wrath. “Thus far I will not prevent 
thee. Thou shalt love her. But never shalt 
thou wed her. Though I died, I would give her 
to Vasile. And yet, let come what fate will, still 
shall I get the upper hand of my proud Norwe- 
gians. It is my child that shall queen it over 
them.” For ere half his words were said, the 
keen eyes had caught sight of the king’s signet- 
ring—that diamond gleaming like an eye—and 
this time it was on the hand of Hildegarden. 

Nearly five years had now passed since the 
day when first Vasile and Hildegarden had stood 
beside the Terrible Tarn. The prince, bold, 
brave, and fulfilling in the slight and agile per- 
fection of form and of face, all the promise of 
his youth; and the maiden, diminutive still, yet 
more beautiful and graceful than over—a clear 
brunette skin, with a chill crimson perpetually in 
the cheek, a round, pale forehead above dark, 
sparkling eyes, and thick hair, curling in raven 
wings wherever it escaped from its severe bands 
and braids. The prince, from his very birth 
possessed with the-last of power, had at length 
succeeded in mastering certain lawless forces, and 
was now, in his twenty-first year, boldly waging 
war against the hitherto invincible Gervase. 
Many bitter battles had been fought, and defeat 
after defeat had neither vanquished nor disheart- 
ened Vasile. He believed in fate. One other 


' mighty conqueror had despoiled him long ago— 
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the love of Hildegarden. But the dislike con- 
ceived by the girl in childhood, was scarcely one 
whit abated, and all the more because Osric had 
sought to enforce his affection, and all the gifts 
of Vasile, his vows and offers, had gone for 
nothing. In the impassible mountains whose 
steep bulwarks had for centuries guarded his an- 
cestors, Vasile had taken refuge from his foe, 
practising forage and depredation, and already 
planning a descent into the rich and populous 
plains beyond the river Reser, there to throw the 
final die, to conquer or to perish. Hildegarden 
stood with folded hands, looking down the pool ; 
but Vasile leaned his lithe figure upon his spear, 
and his sad shadow-like eyes were bent on her 
quiet face. 

“ And thou still scornest me?” he asked. 

“Nay,” answered Hildegarden. ‘“ Do I scorn 
thee ad 

“Thou dost! And why not say so? Thou 
canst not hinder my loving thee, though. Yet 
one thing tell me, Hildegarden. Tell me, dost 
thou love this Gervase ?” 

There was no answer. 

“ Dost love this Gervase, mine enemy?” he 
demanded again. 

“Love him? I have never seen him!” re- 
plied she, raising her surprised face. 

A light flashed in Vasile’s eye, a flush bright- 
ened his dark cheek, and his lip curled 
disdainfally. 

‘I will not tell Hildegarden she speaketh un- 
truly,” he said. ‘“ But she doth know him—doth 
love him! He was this morn in the tower.” 

. Hildegarden was tying up her hair within its 
band of rubies once more, but she ceased in un- 
concealed astonishment. 

“ Gervase !”” he cried. 

“Ay. He who saved thee from drowning. 
Once and again since that first day on this very 
spot. ’Tis a little exercise in which ye two in- 
dulge—thou to drown, and he to rescue !” 

“ He—he is not Gervase !” 

“ Who then ?” 

“ Verily, I do not know.” 

“How dost thgu address him?” he asked, 
contemptuously. 

“ Osric never addressed him by name.” 

“But thou, perchance, sayest ‘ sweetheart ?’” 

Hildegarden had dropt the ruby band and 
hidden her face in her hands, but quickly recov- 
ering her self-possession, she answered : 

“ Thou hast no right, Vasile—” 

“Call me Vasile again,” interrupted he, pick- 
ing up the ruby band, kissing it and dropping it 
into the well. 

“Why hast thou done that?” she asked. 


“ That no other lover might stain it with his 
lips.” 

“ How shall I tie up my hair now ?” 

“Thou mightest bind it beneath a crown. 
Hildegarden, Hildegarden, wilt thou never love 
me?” 

“T cannot. That evening, five years gone, 
made it impossible.” 

“And that was so long ago; I was but a 
thoughtless boy. I would give my birthright to 
recall 

“Not for that, not for that alone. But then 
was planted what has grown. I pity, I cannot 
love thee.” And she went close to him in her 
old, confiding way. 

“ Osric will not suffer thee to wed this stranger, 
who is Gervase !” said Vasile. ‘ If I meet him 
in battle, I will slay him!” He stooped to look 
into her eyes, with a gleam of tears in his own, 
but angry at himself, with a quick sternness he 
resumed, ‘‘ Nay, thou wilt live solitary and sad, 
or Osric will force thee to kneel and be crowned 
beside me.” 

Hildegarden threw back her head in disdainful 
displeasure, her proud anger darkening her eyes 
continually, but she could say nothing sufficiently 
emphatic, and was silent. 

“ Osric cannot force thee, thou thinkest,” said 
Vasile, observing her. ‘He shall not! Hilde- 
garden, give me this hope—hope only—that if I 
succeed thou wilt forgive, wilt love? Then shall 
I go forth to battle in a strong panoply. I shall 
conquer.” 

But Hildegarden, turning away and going to- 
wards the defile, only said : 

“Then thou wilt never conquer,” and 
disappeared. 

As she had half crossed the defile, she was 
aware of a tall form standing at its mouth. At 
first she started, but then perceiving her mistake, 
running forward she held her lips temptingly up 
to his, as his arms surrounded her. Golden 
brown curls streamed over his shoulders from 
beneath a light helmet, and his face, with its long- 
lashed gray eyes, was of singular regularity in 
feature, and most noble and calm in expression. 

“T have been awaiting thee, my darling,” he 
said. 
But suddenly Hildegarden sprung back, crim- 
soning and tearful. 

“Why didst thou not thyself tell me thou 
wert Gervase? Why didst thou leave it for 
another to tear us apart’” she cried. 

“Thou art bewildering me wonderfully,” said 
Gervase, with a questioning glance. 

The girl answered it, saying, “Thy rank! 
Do kings wed peasants? And I—go, our paths 
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lie separately henceforth !” And motioning him 
aside, she would have passed out, but he detained 
her gently. 

“ Little sprite,” said he laughingly, “therefore 
thou wettest thine eyelashes with shining tears ? 
Know that the king dares oppose here no wish 
of the man, and my rank shall wear my wife as 
the brightest jewel of itscrown!”” And he kissed 
away the tears from her now joy-illumined face, 
while together they left the defile, and winding 
round the tower, ascended the hills beyond. 
“ Who told thee I was Gervase ?” asked he, as 
plucking a spray of scarlet flowers he twined 
them in her dark hair. 

“ He—Vasile. He knew how thou didst res- 
cue and bring me home, and how my uncle 
acknowledges his obligation to thee, yet-—yet—” 

“ Hates me.” 

“Exactly. And he knows how frequently 
thou art here. But he will not betray thee. He 
is noble at heart.” 

“ Ah, thou thinkest so?” 

“ Dost not thou ?” 

“T think him a pitifal boy. Yet brave. Ay, 
and noble. Look thou around us, sweet Hilde- 
garden, from this height whence thou command- 
est leagues of landscape. Seest thou yon 
slender, solitary beech above us, lightning-struck ? 
Yet below are the twin stems, blooming and 
odorous, whence I plucked these blossoms. In 
his wild pride Vasile strives to grasp more of a 
kingdom than his gauntlet can hold. My love, 
roses blow in Christierne redder than here, and 
thou, dear Norse flower, shalt bloom fairer when 
I transplant thee thither.” 

“See, my uncle regards us from the tower,” 
said Hildegarden. ‘I must leave thee, and seek 
him. Farewell!” 

“Thine uncle has strange thoughts of late. 
Perchance I may not see thee again for months. 
Farewell, farewell, my darling!” And holding 
her a moment in his close embrace he crossed the 
hill and was out of sight. 

Fall two hours Vasile sat on the well-curb, self- 
occupied in his sad dreams. He was roused by 
a heavy hand laid on his shoulder, and a gruff 
voice saying : 

“Sir, we've been seeking thee. Thou'rt a 
prisoner !” 

Shaking off the hand, Vasile started to his 
feet, and saw himself surrounded by a detach- 
ment of the royalists, who had quietly filled the 
valley. Submission was not in his nature; he 
would battle to the death, he would sell his life 
dearly, and whirling his spear round his head, he 
struck the speaker a blow that laid him lifeless. 
Another and another he destroyed, till numbers 
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overwhelmed the terrible youth and bound fast 
his hands. Speedily and noiselessly with him in 
their midst, they retraced the mountain path, 
proceeding till they halted on the brink of the 
steepest precipice in all the region. 

“ What now ?” cried one. 

“ Weknow not the path, and this devil hath 
slain the guide!” replied another. 

An enormous chasm yawned between them 
and the opposing rock, and the fierce Reser was 
roaring far below. But the Norse reared on the 
hills are all excellent leapers ; and looking down, 
Vasile saw, somewhat below on the other side, a 
thrifty wild thorn bush, growing from a narrow 
fissure. As he looked, he had so loosened his 
hands that a quick wrench would free them. 
But before he could make even his purpose plain 
to himself, a stately white-plumed leader came 
stepping down the crags at hand, among the men 
who parted right and left, and marshalled him 
along his way till he confronted his prisoner. 

“No bond of mine shalt thou feel,” said the 
deep, sweet tones that not long since had been 
sounding in Hildegarden’s ears, “ until by thine 
own choice thou assumest them, and findest 
them then to be silken!” And bending courte- 
ously, he would have slipt the withes away. 

But Vasile, as the soldiers stared, suddenly 
raised his haughty hands free ere the other could 
touch them. 

“ Not to thee will I owe my life!” he cried, 
proudly, and darting forward with his impetus, 
thrusting one and another aside, and bending 
himself nearly double, Vasile bounded across 
the fearful chasm and seized the thorn tree’s 
branches. 

Catching the projecting points, the twigs, the 
weeds, the very mosses, he sped rapidly down the 
shelving sides to the water’s edge, for the up- 
lifted hand of their leader, flashing like the sun 
on the hillcrest’s snow, had staid the hurtling 
showers of arrows that would have pursued, and 
was lost to sight in one of the many caverns hol- 
lowed by the action of the water. A cheer of 
admiration followed his reckless deed, and then 
the band marched on, with Gervase their com- 
mander and king, to the valleys beyond the 
Reser. 

When Hildegarden reached the tower after 
this eventful morning, Osric looked up from the 
melting contents of a crucible. 

“ Hildegarden,” said he, “take yonder key 
and open the brass closet. Though thou hast 
never entered it, henceforth it is thine.” 

And she obeyed. Unclosing with difficulty 
the brass-studded door, Hildegarden entered the 
formerly forbidden precincts. To a maiden 
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whose garments had been as rustic as her com- 
peers’, the variety of apparel now presented, was 
dazzling. Here, thrown from beam to beam, 
was a whole web of stiff cloth of gold; yonder, 
tossed in a careless heap an unwrinkled tissue of 
richest sbades that looked as if a breath could 
dissolve them. Priceless jewels lay, in rusty 
settings, within open caskets and among gay 
bunches of ostrich plumes, and silks and velvets, 
and finely-wrought cloths were folded hither and 
thither over the backs of the thronelike chairs. 
A freak seized Hildegarden to indue herself in 
some of this sumptuous finery, and first comb- 
ing up her fine black hair beneath strings of ivory 
medallions, she put on a robe of the thick white 
Persian silk, over whose snowy surface soft, 
creamlike flowers swam up and curdled in fine 
gold, then an ermine mantle across her shoulders, 
and ran to Osric. 

“O,my God!” said he, turning once away 
and coming back, ‘‘why of all robes choose 
that? Thus—thus—thus I saw her last!” 

“Saw whom?” asked Hildegarden. 

“ Thy mother.” 

“Poor Osric. Didst thou then love her so ?” 

“ Ay,” he answered, moodily, and regardless 
of her caress. “ Question me no more !” 

Wrapt in himself, fora time he walked the 
floor, then he came back, and once more sur- 
veyed her, smiling, as half caressingly he touched 
the heavy folds that fell about her. 

“To-day,” said he, “I find it fit to re- 
veal to thee what thou hast never guessed. 
Too young wert thou when I brought thee here, 
to remember our flight from splendor to squalor, 
and thou knowest too little of the land’s history 
to judge how thy fathererred. Yet I, child, was 
the king. Thou art my heir. Whoever weds 
thee will reconcile all rival claims, and establish 
his throne firmly. That never shall be Gervase. 
Of him no more shalt thou see. Vasile only 
shalt thou espouse. The crown of Norway was 
my right. Iam thy father! Thy mother was— 
Giuletta.” He turned and paused; but in a mo- 
ment he resumed, sternly, “‘ That crown, I say, 
wasmy right. Thou shalt wed Vasile! Thou 
shalt wear it!” 

As much sudden intensity as was written on 
her father’s face, so much determination to op- 
pose was on Hildegarden’s, but silently she left 
him. That day was asad one to Hildegarden. 
Her new rank weighed upon her. Could it be 
possible that for that—for that alone—Gervase 
sought her hand? To insure his throne? No, 
no! twice no !—falsehood was impossible with 
Gervase. He was as much the soul of trath as 
if he carried the spear of Ishuriel, and he had 


said that he loved her, had sworn it. Still clad 
in her unaccustomed silks, she went roving out 
of the hateful air of the tower, and wandered 
among the shades of the forest, till the gathering 
darkness and all the nightside noises of the 
world awoke her from her reverie, and she hast- 
ened back. Usually so fearless, to-night the 
sadness in her soul made her timorous; every 
leaf that rustled, shot its tremor across to her ; 
every bird that chirped, seemed some approach- 
ing foe; and when the wind, swelling in the 
great firs, swept up a wild crescendo, she could 
not believe but that she heard the fearful roar of 
wild beasts. Suddenly a footstep fell among the 
last year’s fallen leaves, a bold free footstep, and 
then dimly a form loomed beside her, and an 
arm was thrown about her waist. At the same 
moment a voice whispered in her ear—Vasile’s 
voice : 

“Now, now, Hildegarden, thou art mine. 
Now no other can help thee! Thou goest with 
me; and never will I release thee, proud girl, till 
thou wearest the name of my wife!” 

“ Unhand me, Vasile!” she cried, in indig- 
nant pain. ‘ Unhand me, or before heaven this 
little dagger of mine shall find its baptism !” 

In an instant, the other hand of the lawless 
lover had reached forward and wrenched the 
deadly bauble away. 

“ Thon art utterly in my power,” he said. 
“ Shriek if thou wilt, there are none to hear, and 
Osric sanctions me. If thou never wilt yield to 
entreaty and to prayer, and to passion, O, Hilde- 
garden, thou shalt yield to force !” 

While he spoke, a dozen torches flashed up in 
the gloomy heart of the forest and approached 
them. Cries were of no use, she was indeed at 
his mercy. 

“Thou hast surely the power to constrain 
me,” she replied, looking undauntedly into the 
bold man’s eyes, “ but never, never, never will I 
yield my soul !” 

“We shall see. Sweet love of mine, be 
kinder now, that I may be kinder hereafter. 
There cometh the priest. Kneel, Hildegarden, 
kneel at our wild altar, and here in the presence 
of the night and the forest, become my bride.” 

“I will never kneel!” she cried. 

“Hush!” he whispered; and with his arm 
about her, he bent her to the ground. 

Suddenly her sobs ceased, all sound became 
impossible to her—all expression—she heard the 
solemn words of the church repeated above her ; 
in vain she endeavored to protest, the words re- 
fused to be articulated; she heard Vasile’s re- 
sponses, and then another voice—Osric’s—her 
father assenting in her place; then came the 
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benediction, and Vasile lifted her once more in 
his arms. 

“ Thou art my wife,” he said, with an almost 
savage passion, “ now let the king Gervase help 
thee if he can! Woo thee if he dare! Hilde- 
garden, Hildegarden, if I did not worship, I 
should hate thee !’” 

There was little time for the congratulations of 
the wild witnesses, when Vasile’s great horse 
was brought him. Still grasping her, he 
mounted, and disposed her before him, and then, 
with but the least delay, all likewise following, 
Hildegarden in Vasile’s arms, her father gallop- 
ing at her side, rode far into the night and the 
darkness. But little did she reck why or whither, 
for a blessed unconsciousness had already wrapt 
her in its swathing kindness. When Hildegar- 
den awoke from her swoon, the train was yet in 
motion ; but before she had lifted her heavy lids, 
Vasile’s horse stood still. It was already day ; 
the others of the band had vanished ; her father 
and Vasile, who held her, were all she saw. 
Osric dismounted, and held his arms upward. 
A moment, and Vasile dropt her therein. 

“Farewell, my bride,” he said, with half a 
laugh. ‘“ These troublous possessions of mine 
demand my absence from thee. A few weeks 
longer art thou free from my hated pr e 5; 


garden sat alone, weary and worn, and listened 
to a flute bubbling among the roses of the hedge. 
Suddenly, as she listened, another pipe, sweeter, 
richer, fuller, clearer, from the lake-shore below, 
took up the burden, ascending in quick minor 
half-notes, and prolonging the melody till the 
very cliff seemed to drip with it as with morning 
dew. 

“Tt is some new trick to make melancholy 
pleasure,” she thought, at first; but with the 
next breath her ear recognized something that 
others did not hear. 

Her very soul trembled within her; she rose 
languidly, and wandered down the garden to 
the foot of the cliff, and stood on the little pebbly 
beach, for the first few seconds not daring to 
look up lest her hope should prove a miserable 
heartbreaking delusion. When she raised her 
eyes, the round, yellow rising moon, reflecting 
itself in the pave of the lake, half dazzled her, 
and then she caught the shadow of some athletic 
boatman who had ceased playing on his pipe, 
and stood listening to the echo. Hildegarden 
sprang into his arms. 

“‘ My own, my dearest Jove!” he said. 

“O, I thought never to see thee, again,” she 
murmured in the ear of this man whom the 
Scandinavians almost deified. ‘ How didst thou 


but then, Hildegarden—but then shalt thou learn 
to love it!” With the words he was away. 

The place selected for Hildegarden’s conceal- 
ment was a cottage on one of those islands in the 
sweet placid lakes of southern Norway, that 
when the summer is upon them are bowers of 
greenery. Pale and wretched, and devising a 
thousand plans of escape, all futile and in vain, 
here Hildegarden waited ; and scarcely did her 
father allow her out of his sight. If she could 
but divert Osric’s vigilant eye! If she could 
but get word to Gervase! Yet why? yet why? 
she asked herself. O, wretched girl, she was the 
wife of Vasile! As the weeks rolled by, she 
became paler, more listless, completely weighed 
down with an ineffable sadness. To enliven her, 
Osric had recourse to a thousand arts, for if am- 
bition again bound him, and if he believed that 
with Vasile king, and Hildegarden queen, his 
counsels would again rule the nation, still there 
was left in the rough breast some tenderness for 
his child. Masquers, and mimers, and jesters 
came to that flower-veiled cottage at his bidding, 
for Osric had wealth at command that none knew 
of, and they vainly strove to excite his daughter’s 
smiles ; and then the harp, the flute, and the viol, 
with every evening awoke the summer night’s 
enchantment. 

Six weeks had passed, and one night Hilde- 


find me ?” 

“ Thou wert a magnet, and drew me hither 
without will of mine. Now thou shalt never 
leave me!” he replied. 

“Now? Now?” said Hildegarden, lifting 
her hands bewilderingly to her head. “O, I 
had forgotten—Gervase, Gervase, I am the wife 
of Vasile !” 

But far from recoiling in horror, Gervase still 
clasped her. 

‘‘Thou art the wife of no Vasile!” said he. 
“A forced ceremony, in which thou didst utter 
no response, binds thee to nothing. Thou art 
yet the maiden, Hildegarden, and hast a right to 
receive thy lover’s kisses, or there is no law in all 
my kingdom !” 

“Ts it true? Is it true?” she cried. “AmI 
not his?” 

“Thou’rt not, and never shall be. Darling, 
darling, what thou hast suffered in the thought! 
I should have come to thee before, but these 
troublous nights and days forbade.” 

** Ah,” sighed she, “ when will the end come 
to these wars? When shall we be at rest ?” 

“Soon, now. The blades of the harvest will 
wave above Vasile or Gervase.” 

“ Not thee, not thee!” she cried, crouching to 
the ground in sudden grief, and hiding her pas- 
sionate tears in her hands. 
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“ God knows,” he said. ‘He will dispose. 
We can trust him, Hildegarden.” 

“ That indeed,” said the harsh voice of Osric, 
approaching hastily and motioning Hildegarden 
away. 

“ Thou hast no right to separate thy daughter 
from me,” said Gervase. “Thou shalt not! 
Stay here, Hildegarden, here in thy natural 
resting-place.” 

“Let my daughter choose,” said the old man. 
“Child, wilt leave thy father alone, and follow 
this lover? Wilt thou add to the sorrows that 
made my hair gray? Come, thy father begs 
thee!’ And heknelt down on the sand before her. 

Hildegarden hesitated, then sprung from her 
lover, and throwing her arms about her father’s 
neck, she said : 

“Thou hast been father and mother both. I 
will never leave thee.” 

The old man rose with his treasure. ‘‘ Shalt,’ 
my Lord Gervase the king is an uncertain word 
to interpose between parent and child. She is 
mine now,” he said. 

“ Osric,’ then asked Gervase, “on what terms 
shall thy child be mine ?” 

“On none. She is wedded to Vasile.” 

* And what sayest thou, Hildegarden ?” 

“Tam not wedded to Vasile. I will never 
wed other than thee.” 

“Child!” cried the angry father. 

“TI stay and wait on thee, father, alway. I 
can promise no more.” 

“ Dearest Hildegarden !” cried the lover. 

“ And my hopes, my pride, my ambition !”’ ex- 
claimed Osric, his face swollen with purple 
veins. ‘My crown! Have I taught, nurtured, 
given thee life itself, for this? Out, serpent!” 

It was Hildegarden’s turn to kneel, holding 
her hands beseechingly to her father. 

“ Wilt thou retract, and pronounce thyself the 
wife of Vasile?” he demanded, ominously. 

“O, I cannot, I cannot!” 

The old man raised his arm to strike her, but 
it fell powerless, the words he would have spoken 
remained unuttered, and a crimson stream 
trickled from his lips. Gervase sprang to sup- 
port him. 

“ Listen, my liege,” said he, then, as soon as 
Osric could understand him. ‘ The day but one 
from to-morrow, and the fate of Norway will be 
decided. Grant that whoso on that day be vic- 
tor, he shall espouse Hildegarden ?” 

There was a brief struggle in his will, before 
the old man bowed. ; 

“ Thou swearest it ?”’ 

The old man clasped the cross that hung from 
Hildegarden’s throat, and again bowed assent, 


and Gervase taking him in his arms bore him up 
the cliff to the cottage, while the weeping Hilde- 
garden followed. 

When they had entirely disappeared, a tall, 
slight man stood up, trampling the long rank 
reeds, and came out upon the sand. His face 
was haggard with distress, and his eyes unnat- 
urally large and sunk in darkness. Leaning 
back against the hard, cold stone, he repeated : 

“No other than him —than him!  O, little 
Hildegarden, what carest thou for broken hearts ? 
On that day he will conquer!” And throwing 
himself on the shore, he wept long and bitterly. 

The rising wind at last sent the waves gurg- 
ling up the shells at his feet, and standing up 
sadly, he went away. 

The morrow came, and with it Vasile, having 
again reached his strongholds in all the deter- 
mination of despair, prepared his plan of battle. 
The morrow came, and with it Osric and Hilde- 
garden re-entered the old tower by the seacoast. 
The morrow passed, and in the dead of night 
Osric called up his daughter. 

“ Rise,” said he, “ and array thyself to receive 
thine ancestral crown. For, win it who will, 
thou shalt wear it!” And ere long she joined 
him. ‘ Hast thou betrayed Vasile’s plan to thy 
base lover? Hast thou told him that yesterday 
Vasile lett his army for the night, to cross the 
hills and send on the barons from thence? Hast 
thou told Gervase ?” 

“T could not tell him, for I did not know it.” 

“Come, then,” said her father. “To-day de- 
cides more fates than thine.” 

They mounted at the door, and Hildegarden 
swiftly followed where Osric preceded her with 
practised skill. Now and then the tramp as of a 
distant army among the rocks, echoed back to 
them in the darkness, and still the twain rode on. 
From midnight till past sunrise they proceeded, 
and paused high up, but on the downward slope 
of along green hill. At its foot, the Reser, 
broad and deep, ran clearly on, and beyond it in 
the bosky field, was pitched the camp of Vasile. 

“Vasile is absent, in vain urging on those 
pestilent barons behind the hills,” said Osric. 
“Yet he should be here now. What is it that 
delays him? Some peasant’s pretty face, I’ll 
dare be sworn. Let him hasten; ere noon the 
strife will be hot. God grant Vasile a speedy 
return !” 

But she answered firmly, “ God grant Gervase 
the victory!” and the old man abruptly left her. 

Perhaps he could not endure that she should 
witness his suspense; perhaps like an old war- 
horse he snuffed the battle from afar, and deter- 
mined for a moment to direct it. 
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Dismounting, Hildegarden threw herself on 
the sod, and in spite of her anxiety, and before 
she was herself aware, her weary eyes had closed 
in sleep. She had slept long, but it seemed to 
her that she had scarcely lost herself, cre loud 
shouts from the distant army, pealing trumpets, 
neighing steeds and clashing arms, waking her, 
caused the very ground to tremble. The plain 
below was in confusion, the tents were struck, 
the forces scattered, and without competent lead- 
ers, the whole army of outlaws was in disorder. 
It was evident that, surprised in Vasile’s absence, 
they knew not what to do, and Osric rallied 
them in vain, for the battalions of Gervase 
pouring in compact files over the opposite hills, 
and forming a formidable front, were steadily 
and unbrokenly advancing. Here and there 
alone a captain rode along the lines, rousing the 
panic-stricken soldiers to action, and collecting 
the army into shape. 

Moving from the van of the royal hosts, ranks 
of sturdy archers came forward and picketed the 
field, and kneeling, one above another, till the 
last rank stood upright, the charge sounded, the 
crossbows twanged, and a shower of arrows, 
darkening the air, wrought wretched havoc 
among the rebellious forces. Again and again, 
till the quivers were emptied, the archer’s shot, 
then pulling up the stakes, they fell back upon 
the main body, and with a wild shout the whole 
army started at a run and closed. ‘In all the sea 
of carnage that poured below, Hildegarden could 
see the white plume of Gervase swim like a 
foam flake; could almost see, she fancied, his 
separate swordflash. Once, indeed, she lost him, 
acd springing to her feet, with a suspended heart- 
beat, she shaded her eyes by her hand, and 
searched eagerly till she found it. Fiercely the 
battle raged, and her unpractised eyes could tell 
nothing of the probabilities. Calling her pony, 
she stood with one arm around his neck, looking 
at the tight, when the sound of quick-clanging 
galloping hoofs grew audible, a great coal-black 
horse, covered with foam, dashed down the hill 
from above, while Vasile, turning in the saddle, 
cried : 

“ Hildegarden, Hildegarden, I am lost!” and 
plunged downward. 

Fording the rushing river, he galloped into the 
camp, and Hildegarden, straining her sight, only 
saw him disappear in the melee. Then the bands 
that fought beneath his banner rallied and gath- 
ered round the tossing standards, and the tide of 
battle a moment seemed to turn. A moment 
only, for the havoc grew wilder, the opposing 
armies twisted themselves indistinguishably to- 
gether, and the white plume waved in the thick- 


est. Hildegarden covered her face and prayed 
aloud. Long, long, not daring to look again, 
she stood, and when finally she raised her eyes, 
a page was ferrying across the stream towards 
herself, and straggling broken forces were fleeing 
over the distant hills, but of which army she 
could not determine. A great fear hung over 
her heart with suffocating pressure. Why 
should Vasile fly in that direction? It must 
then be only the hosts of Gervase that were 
suffering such disgraceful defeat. Should she 
then be summoned to meet the exulting prince, 
to share in his triumph, to be crowned by his 
side, to endure his caresses? And Gervase— 
great heavens !—what of Gervase ? 

The page ran up the bill. “Thy highness’s 
father requireth thy presence on the battle- 
plain !” said he. 

“Who conquers?” asked Hildegarden, im- 
periously. 

“ Vasile—” began the page. 

“Vasile!” echoed Hildegarden with blanched 
lips. 

“Nay, nay, lady; I was bidden silence. Ask 
me not.” And guiding her down the hill, he 
seated her in the boat, and they speedily reached 
the other bank. 

Marshalling her the way through lanes 
mounded with dead and dying, over piles of 
broken weapons and heaps of mangled limbs, 
round pools of blood, the page led her to the 
spot where a small yet most noble group were 
collected. Beside a prostrate body knelt two 
living men. One of them was Osric, and as the 
other rose and extended his arms to her, with a 
wild cry she recognized Gervase. 

“ Ay,” said the old man, bitterly, as he took 
the dead Vasile in his arms. “I am defeated, 
Iam humbled. Wed whom thou wilt! He is 
dead, and once more my hope is dead with 
him !” 

Gervase, with noble thought, took the cross 
from Hildegarden’s throat, and placed it in her 
dead lover’s hands. 

“ Let it shrive him,” said he. “ He sleepeth 
a gentle sleep, dear Hildegarden. Smiles de- 
nied to him in life, are his in death !” 

As he lay, his noble length upon the ground, 
his broken sword flung far away, and ghastly 
wonnds gashed deep across his breast, from Va- 
sile’s beautiful pale face all the agony had van- 
ished, the stern look of the battle, the treachery, 
the hate, the despair and the misery. What 
heeded he the lover’s pitying yet rejoicing above 
him? He was at rest. 

Yet noble was the rest on Gervase’s brow—the 
rest of victory—and as he turned, one arm on 
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Hildegarden’s shoulder, the shout that rose from 
the hearts of that great army scattered every- 
where around, attested it. Ere the sound died, 
a cluster drew near from the tents, and in their 
midst on crimson cushions was borne a circlet of 
flashing gems, the diamond, the ruby and the 
emerald married there in triple blazing. Raising 
it in the sight of all as if fur the blessing of 
Heaven, Gervase dropt it on Hildegarden’s head, 
while the first large drops of a mountain shower 
fell on it for chrism, and again the loyal cry 
arose; but this time it was : 

“Long live Hildegarden, the Queen of 
Norway !” 


POWER OF GENTLENESS. 


No bad man is ever brought to repentance by 
angry words; by bitter, scornful reproaches. He 
fortities himself against reproof, and hurls back 
foul charges in the face of his accuser. Yet 

uilty and hardened as he seems, he has a heart 
n his bosom, and may be melted to tears by a 
tle voice. Whoso, therefore, can restrain his 
isposition to blame and find fault, and can 
bring himself down to a fallen brother, will soon 
find a way to better feelings within. Pity and 
patience are the two keys which unlock the hu- 
man heart. They who have been successful la- 
borers among the poor and vicious, have been the 
most forbearing. Said the celebrated St. Vin- 
cent de Paul, “ If it has pleased God to employ 
the most miserable of men for the conversion of 
some souls, they have themselves confessed that 
it was by the patience and sympathy which they 
had for them. Even the convicts, among whom 
I have lived, can be gained in no other way. 
When I have kissed their chains, and showed 
compassion for their distress, and keen sensibility 
for their disgrace—then have they listened to me, 
then have they given glory to God, and placed 
inthe way of salvation.” —New York 


TREES. 

There is much sentiment about a tree. One 
comes to love such a creation almost before 
thinking of it. A child loves the elm or the oak, 
or the maple beneath which he plays, and all his 
after years are streaked and inlaid with most de- 
licious memories of his little experiences in that 
sacred shade. We soon personify a tree that 
stands before the door, or near the window, and 
invest its trunks and boughs, and spray, with all 
the attributes of the living heart. A home that 
is not set off with fine trees—to say nothing of 
shrubbery, and vines, and hedge growth—is but 
a bald affair; it is but a poor repository for senti- 
ment and affection, and cannot be loved in the 
future with any of the endearments that belong 
to a spotaltogether lovely. Plant trees over bare 

aces, and you are a great creator indeed. 

here can be no grace added to a home like those 
that dwell within their umbrageous shelter. He 
who has not learned to love a tree, and love it as 
a personal friend, is not yet very far advanced in 
the march of life. There is a deal to be 
done for his education.—Rural New Yorker. 


This disease ils extensively in cities dur- 
ing the winter season, and will usually cure it- 
self, if only protected against adverse influences. 
The older persons are, the less likely they are to 
recover perfectly from this ailment, for it very 
often leaves some lifelong malady behind it. The 
most hopeless forms of consumptive disease are 
often'the result of ill-conducted or badly man 
measles. In nine cases out of ten, not a particle 
of medicine is needed. Our first advice is al- 
ways, and under all circumstances, send at once 
for an experienced physician. Meanwhile keep 
the patient in a cool, dry and well-aired room, 
with moderate covering, in a position where there 
will be no exposure to drafts of air. The ther- 
mometer should range at about sixty-five degrees 
where the bed stands, which should be moderate- 
ly hard, of husk, straw or curled hair. Gratif\ 
the instinct for cold water and lemonade. It is 
safest to keep the bed for several days after the 
rash has begun to dieaway. The diet should be 
light, and of an opening and cooling character. 

The main object of this article is to warn per- 
sons that the greatest danger is after the disap- 
pearance of the measles. We would advise that 
for three weeks after the patient is well enough 
to leave his bed, he should not go out of t 
house, nor stand or sit for a single minute near 
an open window or door, nor wash any part of 
the person in cold water or warm, but to wipe 
the face and hands with a warm, damp cloth. 
For a good = of this time the appetite should 
not be wholly gratified; the | sera should eat 
slowly of light, nutritious food. 

In one case a little child almost entirely well 
of the measles, got to playing with its hands in 
cold water; it gradually dwindled away and 
died. All exercise should be moderate, in order 
to prevent cooling off too quickly afterward, and 
to save the danger of exposure to drafts of air, 
which, by chilling the surface, causes chronic 
diarrhcea, if it falls on the bowels; deafness for 
life, if it falls on the ear; or incurable consump- 
tion, if it falls on the lungs.—Dr. J/ail. 


A MOTHER’S KISS. 

A day or two since a ragged and pone Aare 
boy, fourteen years of age, pleaded guilty in the 
Superior Criminal Court to having fired a build- 
ing. For two years past, since the death of his 
mother, he had wandered around the streets a 
vagrant, without a home or human being to care 
for him, and he had become in every respect a 
“bad boy.” A gentleman and a lady interested 
themselves in his behalf, and the latter took him 
one side to question him. She talked to him 
kindly, but without making the slightest impres- 
sion upon his feelings; and to all she said he 
manifested the greatest indifference, until she 
asked him if no one had ever kissed him. This 
simple inquiry proved too much for him, and 
bursting into tears, he replied, *‘ No one since m 
mother kissed me.” That one thought of his 
poor, dead mother—the only being perhaps who 
had ever spoken to him kindly before—touched 
him to his heart, a hardened young criminal 
though he was. The little incident caused other 
tears to flow than his.— Herald. 


Affected simplicity is refined imposture. 
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MRS, CLARK’S SECRET: 
— oR, — 
ALMOST A TRAGEDY. 


BY MARY A. KEABLES. 


A montn’s flirtation—silks, orange buds and 
aclergyman. Six weeks after his introduction 
to Laura Foss, Harry Clark made her his wife. 
“ Marry in haste, and repent at leisure,” is the 
old proverb, and the bridegroom discovered his 
case to be no exception. Before the honey moon 
was over, Mrs. Clark was gay, lovely, charming 
as ever, and ‘yet Mrs. Clark was a myth. 

To be explicit, Mrs, Clark had a secret. This 
our discomfited Benedict discovered ere he had 
worn the matrimonial shackles a week. A secret 
—what right had she to have a secret, the nature 
of which he was as ignorant as the man in the 
moon? No right at all—and yet she persisted 
in the error of her ways, and kept her devoted 
liege lord in a most delightful pickle from day to 
day, though we will say, however, in all justice 
to the lady she had no idea of the perturbed state 
of the aforesaid husband’s mind. 

Now the facts of the case were these. Mrs. 
Laura Clark was a very beautiful woman, with 
very dark blue eyes, witching curls, and teeth 
like pearls. Always a little jealous by nature, 
Clark watched his wife with Argus eyes. Did 
Mrs. Clark look upon another of the sterner sex ? 
and if so, what right had she to do so? Indeed, 
was it not her bounden duty to close her eyes to 
every masculine save Harry Clark, Esq.? Most 
certainly ; and yet his beloved Laura did allow 
her eyes to wander—did speak in melodious tones 
to another—a tall, dark, heavily whiskered fel- 
low, whom the aforesaid Harry, lurking in the 
shadow, felt a most vehement desire to introduce 
to the toe of his boot, or vice versa. 

“ Remember—not a word for the world!” he 
heard her say, very softly—‘it would rain me 
forever !” 

“ Depend on me, madam,” answered the hand- 
some ruffian. 

** Yes, I shall depend upon you.” . 

Clark trembled in his boots with rage, yea, his 
very knees knocked together in the extremity of 
his anger; moreover, he thought his wife’s voice 
was unsteady, as with some deep emotion, and 
as she turned her face so he could note its ex- 
pression, he was struck with its ghastly pallor. 

His first impulse was to rush frantically forth and 
demand from the guilty parties an explanation— 
second thought, however, prompted him to keep 


silent ; besides Mr. Clark was a dainty man of 
no Herculean proportions, no match for the tall, 
handsome, military looking person who was in 
the act of receiving a yellow coin from the fair 
hand of the gentle Laura. 

“ Zounds and blazes!” ejaculated Mr. Clark, 
in a muffled whisper—‘gold—my gold—I’ll 
wager a guinea—my gold for keeping her secret.” 

“This is the last payment, you know,” he 
heard his devoted better half ejaculate—* my 
mind is easier now. I was so afraid.” 

“ Not that I would expose you ?” 

“ Decidedly yes—O, Doctor Merdeau !” 

“Doctor, eh?” whispered Clark, fiercely. 
“ Doctor Merdeau.” 

“ Not for the world, Mrs. Clark, but—but has 
not your husband a suspicion ?” 

“ Not a breath.” 

“ Hasn’t he, though?” put in Clark, in a 
furious manner. 

“ Then it’s all right,” said whiskers; “just 
keep him in ignorance. Don’t open your mouth 
too widely, and—” 

“No danger of her telling it! her mouth is 
close enough on the subject, I’ll warrant :”’ whis- 
pered Clark, glaring ferociously from his shadow. 

“And now good day, madam, till you need 
my services again,” said the polite doctor. 

“ Which she never shall, if my name's Hal 
Clark.” And yet, but a week afterwards he 
met the aforesaid doctor taking his leave from 
the front door as he (Clark) came up the steps. 

Mr. Clark kept his own counsel—he did not 
knock the aforesaid doctor to the earth, neither 
did he demand his business, but he stalked brim 
full of anger up to his wife’s room. On his way 
up he met the servant girl, who had let Doctor 
Merdeau from the house, and the following dia- 
logue took place : 

Clark threateningly—“ Bridget.” 

Bridget trembling —“ Sir ?” 

, Clark—“ Who was that man who went out 
just now, and what did he want ?”’ 

Biddy—“A fine gintleman, yer honor, who 
gave a poor garle a quarter as he wint out, and 
may be the misthress can be afther telling ye 
better than me what he was afther within as she 
it was he saw in her own room !” 

“ Thunderation !” exclaimed the furious hus- 
band, and up stairs he sped. i 

He found his wife reclining upon a lounge, her 
face buried in the pillow. When addressed by 
her caloric husband, she vouchsafed no reply ex- 
cept monosyllables now and then, and a gush of 
tears as he called her to an account for what had 
occurred. 

“Yes, madam!” said Mr. Clark, eloquently, 
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putting his handkerchief to his eyes, stage fash- 
ion——“ after lavishing upon you the wealth of 
my ardent affections, loving you as man never 
loved before,”—here Mr. Clark blew his nose 
violently —“ I have, after all this, madam, discov- 
ered—discovered—I say, I have discovered—” 

Mr. Clark hesitated. 

“What?” came up in muffled tones from the 


iw. 

“What, indeed?” cried our hero, tragical- 
ly. ‘‘ What have I discovered? would you have 
me tell—would you have me ask your secret ?” 

Here the tears on Mrs. Clark’s part came in, 
but not a word more would she say, and Clark, 
after exhausting enough eloquence to have mov- 
ed a jury in a murder case, abruptly left the room, 
swearing vengeance upon the head of the unfor- 
tunate Merdeau. 

“T’ll shoot him—I will,” muttered the excited 
Clark. “I'll make him disgorge the fatal secret 
of my unfaithful Laura. 0, I see it—mayhap 


he is her medical adviser—horror of horrors! 


mayhap she—is a—has been a wife—a mother— 
a—my conjectures darken! Doctor—the title is 
suggestive and ominous; she was paying him 
gold—it must have been for services, and he bade 
her good-by until his services were further need- 
ed. OO, I see through the affair now.” 

Now if Mr. Clark had been one of the chival- 
ry, he would have hunted up Doctor Merdeau, 
and ordered coffee and pistols for two; had he 
been a genuine down-easter, I have an idea he 
would have either given the gentleman a taste of 
his mind er the weight of his fists; but he was 
neither; so he determined to see how the affair 
would end, and nursed his wrath to keep it warm. 


His wife did not appear at the tea table; a 
severe headache was the excuse, and when he 
retired he found her head wrapped in a wet towel, 
she to all appearances fast asleep. In the morn- 
ing she made some trivial excuse, and did not go 
down to breakfast, but Clark had his eyes open. 
He noticed that as he descended the steps for 
“down town,” his wife was watching him from 
the window, seeming strange and pale, yet look- 
ing glad withal that he was going. Clark was 
not to be deceived, so he went down the street, 
back by the alley, in at the back gate, and brib- 
ing Bridget, gained his own room unkown to 
his darling. Clark felt that a crisis was approach- 
ing: a brace of revolvers were taken from a 
drawer, cleaned and loaded, an old sword that 
his father had carried in the war of 1812, was 
belted to his waist, and an old flint musket of 
revolutionary glory was made ready for action ; 
but somehow Clark was ill at ease, and drawing 
the balls from the revolvers, substituted peas— 


lead might—it might break the windows—and— 
and so might peas, upon further consideration 
So the peas were withdrawn. Clark would be. 
on the safe side. Clark was on the safe side. 

A ring at the door, a step on the stairs, his 
wife’s door flew open, and his adorable angel 
rushed out to meet—whom? none other than 


that odious, villanous doctor! Upon further 
consideration Clark thought it best to put the 


revolvers aside entirely; he really was getting 
too many irons in the fire, the musket and sword 
—but then the musket was heavy, and the sword 
rusty. Discretion was the better part of valor, 
after all, so with only his natural arms the ag- 


grieved husband stole on tiptoe to the head of the 


stairs, and assuming a recumbent posture, looked 
down into the hall from whence the sound of 
voices issued. 

“Here they are,” he heard the stranger (to 
him) say. “I think they will quite suit you 
now, Mrs. Clark.” 

“Yes, I think so—really it was 80 embarrass- 


ing—Mr. Clark has been making quite a scene 
about your visit yesterday, so I will send hereaf- 
ter.” Here followed a few words quite unintel- 
ligible to the listener, who groaned in anguish of 
spirit and of knees. 

“Good morning, madam.” 

“Good morning, Doctor Merdeau.” 

Mrs. Clark turned, and was about to trip light- 
ly up stairs, when her liege lord in too great haste 
to arise, stumbled and fell headlong, surprising 
his better half in quite a tangible way, and the 
loving (?) couple were precipitated violently to 
the floor below. Mrs. Clark screamed—Mr. 
Clark groaned, As the latter arose to his feet, 


he felt something crush beneath his heel. 

“There!” exclaimed his wife, agonizingly. 

“ What?” 

“‘My teeth! you’ve broken my teeth !” 

“ Zounds! are you crazy, madam ? your teeth ?” 

“Cost a hundred dollars six months ago! 
What will Doctor Merdeau say now *” 

“Doctor Merdeau? False teeth, madam !” 

Light was beginning to penetrate Mr. Clark’s 
brain, as he noted the curious ruins on the floor. 

“ Well, the secret’s out,” cried Mrs. Clark, in 
a burst of tears. ‘ Doctor Merdeau is the den- 
tist. I broke one of the teeth yesterday, and sent 
for him to come and get them to repair them. 
You understand all now, Mr. Clark—leave me, 
if you want to. O dear, dear; but they cost a 
hundred dollars, and O, how I look !’” 

One gaze at his wife, and Clark fled precipi- 
tately up stairs. But another set of teeth was 
forth coming in due time, and to this day Mr. 
Clark is as zealous as his wife in keeping her secret. 
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The Florist. 


“ And the sinuows paths of lawn and 
Which led through the garden along and across; 
Gums oguach ebenn> to the sun and the breeze, 
Sowe lost among bowers of bicasoming trees. 
Were all paved with daisies and delicate bells, 
As fair as the fabulous asphodels; 
And flowerets which, drooping as day drooped too, 
Fell into pavilions, white, purple and blue, 
To roof the glow-worm from the evening dew.” 


Flowers. 

“The cultivation of flowers,” say some, “‘ of what 
use? It neither gives us meat, drink nor clothing.” 
Well, supposing it does not! Shall we not turn 
our thoughts to something else besides corn and 
potatoes, and the productions of the earth which 


only keep soul and body together? Is there no 


mind to feed and delight? Shall we always be 
plodding? Will it always be the inquiry, ‘* What 
shall we eat, and what shall we drink, and where- 
withal shall we be clothed ?’? Must care and busi- 
ness always engross the whole mind? The earth, 
the seas and skies are full of the wonder of God's 


beautiful creation. Shall we close our eyes, stop 
our ears, and be dumb, when there is such an end- 
less profusion around us, to delight, to cheer and 
soothe us? We need not compass sea and land for 
our gratification; the means are within the reach of 
every one for innocent and healthy relaxation. It 
lies around us; it is at our feet; “it may be found 
in the garden, where, in the beginning, everything 
pleasant to the sight” was congregated. 


Flower-Gardens. 

These were ever held in high estimation by per- 
sons of taste. Emperors and kings have been de- 
lighted with the expansion of flowers; and a more 
exalted personage than the highest on earth, called 
the attention of his followers to the beauty of flow- 


ers, when he said, “ Consider the lilies of the field, 


how they grow; they toil not, neither do they spin, 
and yet I say unto you, that even Solomon in all 
his glory was not arrayed like one of these.” Na- 
ture, in her gay attire, unfolds a vast variety which 
is pleasing to the human mind, and consequently 
has a tendency to tranquillize the agitated passions, 
and exhilarate the man—nerve the imagination, 


and render all around him delightful. 


Lhe Cultivation of Flowers. 

This is an employment adapted to every grade, 
the high and the low, the rich and the poor—and 
especially to those who have retired from the busy 
scenes of active life. Man was never made to rust 
out in idleness. A deyree of exercise is as necessa- 
ry for the preservation of health, both of body and 
mind, as food. And what exercise is more fit for 
him who is in the decline of life, than that of super- 
intending a well ordered garden? What more en- 
livens the sinking mind? What more invigorates 
the feeble frame? What os more conducive to a 


long life? 
18 


Box-Edging for Flower-Gardens. 

Box, of all other plants, makes the neatest and 
most beautiful edgings. This may be set in Sep- 
tember or October, but will require protection, as it 
is very‘liable to be thrown out by the frost, or win- 
ter-killed, without it. It may also be planted in 
the spring, and also in June; but when late planted 
will require shading and watering. To make neat 
edgings, you should get some short, bushy box, 


and let it be slipped or parted into moderately 
small slips, of not more than six or eight inches in 
length, dividing it in such a manner that each slip 
shall have more or less roots or fibres upon it, re- 
jecting such as are destitute for planting by them- 
selves. If any have long, straggling roots, they 
should be trimmed off, and the plants should be 


made pretty much of a length. 


Grass Edging. 

Grass makes a very neat edging, if kept in order; 
but it requires so much attention to keep it in its 
place, so much edging and cutting, that we would 
not recommend it. If, however, it is made use of, 


it should be obtained from a pasture or roadside, 


where it may easily be cut in strips to suit, of three 
or more inches wide, according to fancy. Theswaftd 
should be fine and tough, so as not to break in eut- 
ting and removing. The mode of laying will sug- 
gest itself to almost any one—the surface of the 
grass should be on a level with the earth, and but 
slightly raised above the walk. 


Other Edgings. 

Thrift, if neatly planted, makes handsome edg- 
ings to borders or flower-beds. This may be plant- 
ed as directed for box, slipping the old plants into 
small slips; setting the plants near enough to touch 
one another, forming a tolerably close row. Thyme, 


hyssop, winter savory and pinks are frequently 
used for edgings, but they are too prone to grow 
out of compass, and therefore not to be recommend- 
ed. Many other plants are often used for edgings, 
but there is nothing that makes so neat and trim 
an edging as box. It is a good time toclip old box 
edgings in June. They should never be suffered 
to grow tall, but be kept down low. It is best to 
give some protection to box in the winter by coarse 
litter, or by throwing up a few inches of the fine 
gravel on one side, and the earth of the border on 
the other. 


Female Florists. 

The cultivation and study of flowers appears 
more suited to femalesthantoman. They resemble 
them in their fragility, beauty and perishable na- 
ture. The mimosa may be likened to a pure-mind 
ed and delicate woman, who shrinks even from the 
breath of contamination; and who, if assailed too 
rudely by the finger of seorn and reprvach, will 
wither and die from the shock. 


Curious Matters. 


An extraordinary and fatal Experiment. 
Emery Lull, 17 years of age, son of Mr. James 
Lull, of Pittsfield, came to his death, Jately, under 
the following singular circumstances:—After he 
had retired to bed with his grandfather, he com- 
plained of being unwell, and after being questioned, 
confessed that he had swallowed ten stones, eight 
leaden bullets and a metal button. After this con- 
fession, the grandfather got up and informed the 
boy’s father of what had been done, who, being 
something of a doctor, told his son, with tears in 
his eyes, that the best he could do was to prepare 
his mind for death, for if he had done what he had 
said, no earthly power could save him. It is not 
known how large the stones were that he swallow- 
ed, but one found in his jacket was as large as a 
walnut. The reason the boy gave for swallowing 
the stones was, because he wanted to do what a 
humbug showman pretended to do at a cattle fair, 
i. e., eat stones. It appears that the boy did really 


suppose that the man lived on stones, as he pre-- 


tended, and, as he said, thought he could do the 
same. 


An old Settler. 

In excavating an old well on the farm of Mr. 
Jessie Nickerson, in North Chatham, recently, says 
the Barnstable Patriot, a bed of oyster shells was 
found at the depth of several feet from the surface, 
and among them a live oyster! As the well was 
filled up some seventy-five years since, and has 
never before been excavated, this oyster must have 
reached the ripe old age of eighty years or more! 


Curious Surgical Fact. 

A singular case is noted in the Cairo hospital 
among the wounded at Belmont. One man was 
shot in the right leg and had to have it amputated. 
Sympathetic action at once took place in the other 
limb, and at precisely the same spot where the 
knife had severed its fellow, a similar pain was felt. 
So severe did this become, that the leg is bandaged 
and treated as if itself wounded. 


Sagacity of Mice. 

It is mentioned as a curious circumstance, in con- 
nection with the recent fall of a large tenement 
house in Edinburgh, Scotland, the particulars of 
which have been published, that, although the 
building had previously been infested with mice, 
for five or six days before the accident not a single 
mouse had been seen or heard. 


A Centenarian. 

There is now living in Paris a venerable centen- 
arian named M. Ignace Gallot, who was born at 
‘Villars St. Marcellin (Haute-Marne), in 1758. He 
served twenty-two years in the army, took part in 
many battles, and was present at the disastrous re- 
treat from Moscow. 


CURIOUS MATTERS. 


Strange Physical Malformation. 

There was recently living, in a remote district in 
Sutherlandshire, a youth, aged 17 years, who, from 
extraordinary physical deformities, is considered 
one of the greatest living wonders in Scotland. 
Both his arms are entirely powerless, and issue 
from the back. Below the wrists they are reversed, 
and the fingers are completely stiff—in fact, im- 
movable. The position of his feet is indescribable, 
their deformation is so extraordinary. Below the 
knee the bone appears to be twisted like a screw, 
and his legs resemble the arm of a grown-up per- 
son. The ankle, the heel, and the toes are reversed, 
and the feet are flat. He has never used shoes, and 
the only way by which he can convey anything to 
his mouth is by the toes of his right foot. He can 
put on and off his clothing in the same way, use a 
knife well, and cut a stick, or hold any other light 
instrument betwixt his toes. 


Extraordinary Tale. 

A child was deposited twenty-seven years ago at 
the Foundling Hospital, at Brussels, having a flower 
tattooed on its arm. It was of the female sex, and 
was brought up by a countrywoman, paid by the 
Philanthropic Society. The infant became a young 
woman, and little is known of her career for some 
time, except that she had been in service for about 
ten years. Now comes the wonderful part of the 
story. An English family claims the paternity of 
the child, and a strict search is set on foot, which 
results in the future rich heiress being found in a 
most wretched place, in company with four soldiers, 
and she herself reduced to the very last degree of 
debauchery. 


A Man dislocates his Shoulder while asleep. 
A Mr. Jacobs, of Canaan, Me., while dreaming 
one night, lately, that he was endeavoring to stop 
a flock of sheep, awoke in great pain to find his 
shoulder dislocated. Just what caused the disloca- 
tion is not known; but the dream was caused, no 
doubt, by the pain from the shoulder, and was at 
the moment of waking, It is a fact generally ad- 
mitted now, we believe by scientific men, that the 
very noise or circumstance which awakens persons 
will often cause them to dream of events which 
would require months or even years to experience. 


Curious. 

A correspondent of the Indiana Messenger states 
that while Mr. William Gilmons, of Armstrong 
township, was hauling pumpkins from a field, he 
discovered a land turtle held by one leg between a 
pumpkin and a stone, where it had been caught by 
the rapid growth of the former. The turtle had 
been held so long that the pumpkin had grown over 
it, and shaped a portion of the shell on its surface. 
When the vegetable was removed the prisoner was 
released from his confinement, and immediately 


travelled for other quarters. 


Walking on the Water. 

A new invention, enabling soldiers to walk on 
the water, loading and firing, is said to have been 
made in France. It consists of a pair of India rub- 
ber boots and trowsers, all of one piece, which are 
filled with air a little below the waist, and heavily 
weighed at the feet. With these trowsers on, a de- 
tachment has frequently crossed the lake of Vin- 
cennes, where the water is fifteen feet deep, firing 
their muskets and loading as they went. The men 
sink about two feet, the water barely reaching the 
top of their thighs, and appear not to have any 
difficulty in keeping their balance and moving 
along. Bridges will be useless when soldiers be- 
come amphibious. 


Pulse of Animals. 

According to experiments made in Paris, the 
pulse of a lion beats forty times a minute; that of a 
tiger, ninety-six times; of a tapir, forty-four times; 
of a horse, forty times; of a wolf, forty-five times; 
of a fox, forty-three times; of a bear, thirty-eight 
times; of a monkey, forty-eight times; of an eagle, 
one hundred and sixty times. It was impossible to 
determine the beatings of the elephant’s pulse. A 
butterfly, however, it was discovered, experienced 
sixty heart pulsations in a minute. 


A Contraband. 

The latest dodge is reported by the Pawtucket 
Gazette. Some Irishwomen searched the market 
for a very large chicken, and on being shown one, 
asked if it would hold a pint-flask. The dealer 
thought it would, and the flask being produced, he 
satisfied them that it would. That was the chicken 
they wanted. The women finally admitted that 
they were going to cook the chicken, place the 
flask, after filling it with brandy, inside of it for 
stuffing, and send it to camp. 


Ancient Relics. 

The dredging machines employed in lowering 
the bed of the Seine at Lyons, France, have brought 
up nearly one thousand coins and medals, the ear- 
liest being bronze, and bearing the heads of Julius 
Cesar and some of the first Roman emperors. Many 
also belong to the reigns of Louis IX., Louis XII, 
Charles IX. and Henry IV. Among the silver 
coins found were several, six livre pieces of Louis 
XIV. and Louis XV. Nearly all have been pur- 
chased by amateurs. 

Remarkable. 

A young girl of Buffalo owned a moss-rose, of 
which she was very tender. She went away from 
home on a visit, leaving it with her mother. It 
bloomed on the girl's seventeenth birthday, and as 
her mother sat watching it a single leaf fell from 
its heart. The news came immediately that the 
girl had died suddenly, from diptheria, on the day 
and minute that the fose-leaf fell. Was it an ad- 


CURIOUS MATTERS 


One of the Epitaphs. 
The following epitaph is copied verbatim from a 
headstone in a graveyard near Philadelphia: 
In memory of 
Henry 
Son of his Father and Mother 
John and Maria Wang 
Died Dec 31st 1829 
Aged 4 Hour. 
“ The first deposit in this Yard 
“ A Short lived joy 
was our little Boy 
He has gone on high 
So don’t you cry.” 
The Pins. 

Pins were worth a dollar a paper in 1812, and 
very poor at that. Then it took fourteen processes 
to make a pin; now only one machine, which fin- 
ishes and sticks them into the paper. Saving pins, 
a half century ago, was as important as saving 
cents; and hence the habit then formed sticks to 
many elderly gentlemen, whose coat sleeves are 
ornamented with rows of them rescued from loss. 
Then it was that “ pin-money ” had a significance, 
but now the cost of pins is not a twentieth part as 
great as the cost of perfumery. It is estimated that 
from seven to ten tons of pins are made in the 
United States each week. ' 


A Dog BStory. 

The Sonora Democrat is responsible for the fol- 
lowing story :—A gentleman from one of the West- 
ern States brought to California a fine large speci- 
men of the Newfoundland breed, coming by way of 
the plains. A few months after his arrival, being 
compelled to return on business, and intending to 
go by water, he gave his dog to a friend, and went 
to San Francisco to take passage to New York. In 
a few days after his departure the animal was miss- 
ing. It is said the poor brute actually crossed the 
plains alone, and reached his home within a week 
of his master’s arrival, much jaded and reduced in 
form by his long journey. ' 


A curious old Man. 

An eccentric old gentleman died suddenly of 
apoplexy in the Tuileries garden, in Paris, the other 
day. In his will he provided that after death his 
face was to be coated over with pitch, his mouth 
and nostrils hermetically sealed, and an incision 
made in his heart. He left a little fortune of £600 
a year. His monomania was the fear of coming ‘to 
life again after interment. 

Singular. 

A cow belonging to Mr. Faxton Chaffee, of Kil- 
lingly, Ct., has been troubled for some time with a 
mysterious swelling on the neck. Last week her 
owner extracted therefrom a large darning-needle, 
which the animal is supposed to have swallowed 


monition ? 


with her food. 


The 


Flour Pancakes. 

Take a pint of thick milk, or a quart of sour; to 
the thick, add a pint of sweet milk, a little salt, a 
teaspoonful of saleratus, and flour to make a batter. 
The thinner the batter, if baked well, the more ten- 
der they will be. Half a teacup of cream improves 
them. Butter while hot, and serve with sugar, 
honey, or maple molasses. Fora common sauce, 
take a teacup of cream, a spoonful of sugar, and half 
a teaspoon of ginger. It is a delightful way of eat- 
ing them. 


Lemon Pie. 

Boil six fresh lemons in water until a straw will 
penetrate the skin; then take them out: chop them 
fine, and take out the seeds; to a pound of light 
brown sugar put a teacup of water; let it boil, 
skimming it clear until it is a nice syrup; then put 
in the lemon, and set it to cool; cover a shallow 
plate with pie paste; put in the lemon, spread out 
to nearly the edge; cover with a paste; cut a slit in 
the centre, and bake. 


Directions for Puddings. 

Puddings should be boiled in tin forms, rubbed 
over on the inside with butter; or in muslin bags, 
which should be dipped into boiling water, and 
then be rubbed over on the inside with flour. A 
small pail will answer, with a cloth tied over it. If 
boiled in a tin form, do not let the water reach the 
top of it. If in a bag, it must be turned frequently. 
Lemon Pudding. 

Take the yolks of ten eggs, a half pound of sugar, 
six ounces of butter, four tablespoonsful of wine, 
four of cream, two of rosewater, two crackers 
pounded very fine, the peel of three lemons grated, 
and the juice of two. Bake in a crust. 


Peach Pie. 

Peaches for pie may be ripe, but not soft; pare 
them, cut them up, and finish as common for apple 
pies. Unripe peaches may be pared and stewed 
as is usual for apple tart, and baked in a pie or tart. 


Corn Starch Pie. 

To one quart of milk put two tablespoonsful of 
corn starch and two eggs. Sweeten, salt and sea- 
son to the taste. Line a pie-plate with crust, and 
bake as custard. 

‘Onion Soup. 

In two quarts of weak mutton broth slice two 
turnips and as many carrots; strain it. Fry six 
onions cut in slices; when browned, add them to 
the broth; simmer three hours; skim and serve. 


Lemon Tart. 

Make as directed for pie, and istead of a top- 
‘rast, roll out the paste, out it'ia'stripe, and Tay it. 
across, and bake. 


THE HOUSEWIFE. 


Boiled Ham. 

Hams, if very dirty, should be soaked about 
twelve hours, then wrapped in a clean cloth, and 
laid upon stone flags for two days, the cloth being 
kept moistened with clean soft water; this will ren- 
der it tender when cooked; let it be thoroughly 
scraped and cleaned, and placed in the copper, 
which in small families will be found the most con- 
venient mode of cooking it; they should be put in 
sufficient water to cover them, which water, when 
the ham is cooked, will be found of the greatest 
service in making stock for soups; the time it will 
require to boil will depend upon the weight of the 
ham—a small one three hours and a half, which 
may progress according to the weight to six hours; 
when it is done remove the skin, if possible, without 
breaking it—it prevents the ham when cold becom- 
ing dry ; spread over the ham bread raspings. 


Eel Soup. 

Take any number of pounds of eels, according to 
the quantity required; add two-thirds water, if 
about three or four pounds of eels, add one onion, a 
small quantity of mace, a little pepper whole, sweet 
herbs, a crust of the top side of bread; cover down 
close; stew till the fish separates; strain. Toast 
slices of bread deep brown, but not to burn; cut 
into triangular pieces or squares a piece of carrot 
two inches long, cut into four slices lengthwise; put 
into a tureen with the toast, pour the soup on; boil- 
ing cream may be addedf thickened with a little 
flour, but it should be rich enough without it. 


Clam Soup. 

Fifty large or one hundred small clams will be 
sufficient. In removing them from the shell, care- 
fully preserve the liquor, which should be strained, 
and to it add a quart of milk and water each; if 
the clams are large, cut each in two, and put them 
into it; set them over a moderate fire until the 
clams are tender (about one hour); skim it clear; 
put to it half a pound of soda crackers, broken 
small, or half a pound of butter crackers, rolled 
fine ; cover the pot for ten minutes; then add quar- 
ter of a pound of sweet butter, and serve hot. 


Mince Pies. 

One pound of lean beef, boiled tender and chop- 
ped fine; one pound of beef suet; a half pound of 
apples, chopped ; two pounds of currants; one pound 
of raisins, seeded and chopped; a quarter of a 
pound of citron. Add sugar, salt, nutmeg, mace, 
clu72s, wine and brandy to your taste. 

Cement for Bottles or Jars. 

Take equal parts of resin and brickdust pounded 
fine, a lump of beeswax, stew them together and 
keep in an old tin, melting it when you want to 
seal your bottles or jars. 


Pigeons. 
Split the backs; season them highly; lay them 


over a clear, brisk fire; serve with mushroom sauce. 
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THE HOUSEWIFE. 


Corn Meal Pudding. 

Let two quarts of water come to a boil; then add 
a tablespoonful of salt; take off the light scum from 
the top; have sweet, fresh yellow or White corn 
meal; stir it in gradually and thoroughly until it is 
as thick as you can stir easily, or until the stick 
will stand in it; stir ita while longer; let the fire 
be gentle; when it is done enough, it will bubble or 
puff up; turn it into a deep basin; this is eaten cold 
or hot, with milk or with butter, and syrup or 
sugar, or with meat and gravy, the same as pota- 
toes or rice. When cold, it may be cut into slices 
and fried. 

Boiled Apple Pudding. 

Make a batter with two well beaten eggs and a 
pint and a half of milk, with a pint of wheat flour; 
beat until smooth and light; pare, quarter and-core 
five or six large tender tart apples, and stir them 
into the batter, with a teaspoonful of salt; tie it in a 
pudding-bag, and boil for two hours. Turn it out 
on a dish, and serve with sugar, butter and nutmeg 
sauce. Huckleberries, cranberries, or other fruit 
may be thus used, instead of apples. 


To know good Flour, 

When flour is genuine, or of the best kind, it 
holds together in a mass when squeezed by the 
hand, and shows the impression of the fingers, and 
even of the marks of the skin, much longer than 
when it is bad or adulterated; and the dough made 
with it is very gluey, ductile and elastic, easy to be 
kneaded, and which may be elongated, flattened, 
and drawn in every direction without breaking. 


Oyster Soup. 
Mix three pints each of milk and water. Half a 


pound of butter crackers, or soda biscuit (rolled 
fine) should be added with a pint of oysters (chop- 
ped fine), when the milk and water comes to a boil. 
Let it boil until the flavor of the oysters is given to 
the soup, and the crackers are well swelled; then 
add salt and pepper to taste, and three pints more 
of the oysters, with a quarter of a pound of sweet 
butter; cover it for ten minutes more, then serve it 
in a tureen. 


Buckwheat Cakes. 

Take two pounds of buckwheat flour; add a 
small saucer full of Indian meal, a little salt, and a 
teacup of yeast. Mix all together with lukewarm 
water to a thicker consistency than batter. Put it 
in a moderately warm place. When ready to bake, 
if not quite sweet, add a little saleratus, and bake 
on a griddle well heated. 

Baked Custards. 

Boil a pint of cream, with mace and cinnamon; 
when cold, take four eggs, a little rose and, orange- 
flower water, a little white.wine, nutmeg and sugar 
to your taste; mix them well together, and bake 
them in china cups. 


Culture of Bulbs. 

The Dutch have a very interesting mode of cul- 
ture of bulbs—they take a flat dish, either crystal 
or porcélain, about-the depth of a soup-plate, and, 
according to its eize, place three, six, nine or twelve 
strong healthy bulbs in about half an inch of water. 
In a few days the roots begin to spread out horizon- 
tally, and so clasp each other, that, in the course of 
a few weeks, they form a natural support for the 
group. The bulbs may or may not be covered with 
moss. We advise all our fair readers to try the 
above. At any rate, have some flowers, to lend a 
cheerful aspect to the room when the storm is 
abroad, and something beautiful is wanted for the 
eye to rest upon. 


Fried Ham and Eggs. 

The slices of ham should first be boiled a trifle. 
Put a bit of lard in the frying-pan. After the slices 
have been dipped in wheat flour or rolled crackers, 
place them in the hot fat. Sprinkle pepper. When 
both sides are finely browned, dish it, with suffi- 
cient gravy. Put a bit of lard into the pan. When 
hot, slip the eggs into the fat, avoiding to break 
the yolk. Cook slowly, and separate each egg with 
a knife. When done, place them in a chain around 
the meat. 


Mince Pies without Meat. 

Take of currants, apples, chopped fine, moist su- 
gar, and suet, well chopped, a pound of each, a 
quarter of a pound of raisins, stoned and chopped 
small, the juice of four Seville oranges, the juice of 
two lemons, the rind of one shred fine, nutmeg and 
mace to suit the palate, and a glass of brandy. Mix 
all together; put it in a pan, and keep it closely 
tied up. 

Crumpets. 

Take three teacups of raised dough, and work 
into it with the hand half a teacup of melted butter, 
three eggs, and milk to render it a thick batter. 
Turn it into a buttered bake-pan, and let it remain 
fifteen minutes; then put it on a bake-pan, heated 
so as to scorch flour. It will bake in half an hour. 


English Plum Pudding. 

One pound of flour, one pound of suet, one and a 
half pounds of currants, one pound of sugar, ten 
eggs, two spoonsful of milk, two nutmegs, one gill 
of brandy and wine mixed, citron. Boil six hours. 
This quantity will make two puddings in quart 
bowls. 


Sunderland Pudding. 

Boil three pints of milk; seven spoonsful of flour 
stirred into the milk, then seven well beaten eggs; 
strain it. Boil it an hour, and serve with cold sauce. 


Baked Custard Pudding: - 

One pint.of milk, eight eggs, two speonsful of 
flour, two of rosewater, half a nutmeg, a little salt, 
and sugar to the taste. Bake half an hour. 


Editor's Table. 


A DISAPPOINTED FOOL. 

When Napoleon, about 1811, desired to build 
a palace for the king of Rome, near the barrier 
de Passy, in surveying the line, the shop of a 
poor cobbler named Simon, stood in the way. 
It was decided to purchase this stall. Simon 
having learned what was going on, demanded 
20,000 francs tor his tenement. The adminis- 
trator hesitated a few days, and then dccided to 
give it, but Simon, goaded by the god of gain, 
now asked 40,000 francs. This sum was more 
than two hundred times its value, and the de- 
mand was scouted. An attempt was made to 
change the frontage, but that being found im- 
possible, they went again to the cobbler, who 
had raised his price to 60,000 francs. He was 
offered 50,000, but refused. ‘The emperor, being 
consulted, said he would not give a franc more, 
and preferred to change his plans entirely. The 
speculating son of St. Crispin then saw his mis- 
take, and offered his property for 50,000 francs, 
40,000, 30,000, coming down at last to 10,000, 
half what he originally asked ; but the author- 
ities would not hear a word. But after all it 
was decided to buy it at a fair price, when the 
disasters of 1814 happened, and all thoughts of a 
palace for the king of Rome were abandoned. 
Some months after, Simon sold his shop for 150 
francs, and in a few days after the sale, was re- 
moved to an insane asylum—disappointed avarice 
had driven him crazy. 


A Fact.—The temptation is not here where 
you are reading about or praying about it. It is 
down in your shop, among bales and boxes, ten- 
penny nails and sand-paper. 


theological writer con- 
cludes that Noah’s ark, as none of the ancient 
paintings of it exhibit any paddle-wheels, must 
have been a screw propellor. 


Quire Lixety.—The man that was in the 
habit of blowing his own praise, gave the earache 
to his neighbors. 


Cuimats or Loxpon.—It is said that in the 


city of London the temperature of zero has never 
been recorded. 


MATURIN M. BALLOU, Epiror anp 


THE STREET SCAVENGERS. 

A writer in one of the daily journals gives in- 
teresting facts respecting the useful results of the 
labors of the miserable-looking beings who are 
daily seen in the streets of the large cities, raking 
over the ash-heaps and gutters, and gathering up 
the refuse articles cast out as useless. They are 
mostly industrious and fragal Germans, and occa- 
sionally among them are men of education, who 
have been forced by want into the business. The 
most prized of the articles they pick up are bones, 
flung out from the daily tables of the people. 
There is a great demand for these, and whole- 
sale dealers send their carts for them twice a day, 
buying them of the scavengers for thirty or forty 
cents a bushel. After being boiled for grease, 
which when clarified is a very marketable article, 
they are broken and made into bone-black, while 
the rest is sold for bone manure. The bone- 
black is an indispensable article in refining white 
sugar. About three thousand bushels of bones 
are daily converted into bone-black from the city 
of New York, and at least two-thirds of the arti- 
cle used by our sugar refiners is made from the 
bones gathered by the street scavengers, without 
whom we could not have one of ‘our commonest 
luxuries. Next in value to the bones are the 
rags and old paper, which, though filthy and dis- 
gusting, when washed and dried, are sorted and 
sold—the cotton and linen to the paper-maker, to 
be converted perhaps into delicate note-paper or 
bank-notes, and the woolen, with old shoes and 
scraps of leather, to the chemist, who converts 
them into prussiate of potash, used for blue dye. 
Old tin pots and pans are hammered out flat, 
and cut into squares, and sold by the dozen for 
nailing over the bungs of casks and barrels. 
Corks, cigar-stumps, coals and cinders, old iron 
and nails, all have their value. It has been cal- 
culated that several hundred thousand dollars are 
thus annually realized from the streets of New 
York, giving support to hundred of families, and 
furnishing indispensable materials for business, 
all the proceeds of the pickings of the gutters by 
this humble and oftentimes despised class of 
street scavengers. 


Sieer.—Weelth and health are really enjoyed 
only when they have been interrupted. 
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EDITOR’S 


THE MANIA OF AVARICE. 

Avarice is less the love of money than the dread 
of poverty. This fear is a horrible malady—it 
is one of the most debasing and corrupting of 
human weaknesses. A man who would face 
death with a smile, and might, on occasion be- 
come the hero of a battle-field, trembles like the 
vilest of the vile before the shadow of misery, or 
only of embarrassment ; and for a little money, 
sells shamefully, to whoever will purchase, his 
dignity and liberty. It is this “yellow slave 
that knits and breeds corruptions ” that peoples 
this area of courts with sycophants. 

This shows us why, in Greece, where liberty 
and dignity were highly appreciated, the philoso- 
phers insisted with so much energy on the virtue 
of a contempt of riches. In the present age we 
have reversed the opinion, and hold that who- 
ever maintains that independence is preferable to 
fortune in a blockhead. 

Byron said, half sarcastically, half seriously, 


—" for a old gentlemanly vice, 
I think I will take up with avarice.” 


And a single word may be said in its favor—it 
may be defended relatively. The miser does the 
most injury to himself; the prodigal is almost 
always a corrupter. He buys consciences, and 
makes them the slaves of his passions ; his life is 
a perpetual inculcation of vice and contempt of 
labor. His example would be more contagious 
than that of the miser, if it were less difficult to 
acquire wealth; and as we say, “A miserly fath- 
er—a spendthrift son,” we might say as frequent 
ly, “A prodigal father—a miserly son” —if prod- 
igal fathers only left anything to spend. 

What an example—equal to that of Moliere’s 
Avare—was that of Daniel Dancer, of Middlesex 
county, England, born about 1716. Asa young 
man, he exhibited no traits of an unbalanced 
mind ; on the contrary, he was frank and open, 
ready to meet danger, and bold to surmount dif- 
ficulties. But this unaccountable fear of coming 
to want came over him like a dark shadow, and 
clouded his mind forever. Though he came in- 
to possession of a considerable fortune, though 
he was unmarried, still this dream of want haunt- 
ed him night and day like a ghost. We may 
imagine him cowering in that lonely country- 
house shared only by his sister, infected with the 
same lunacy, the unfortunate couple clothed in 
rags, and living upon food a London beggar 
would have spurned. Daniel reduced his allow- 
ance to the value of two pence per diem; but, 
strange to say, he expended as mach for milk to 
keep life in a favorite dog. His dog, his “ halved 
heart—his Pythias,” one day killed a lamb, and 
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Of course he wouldn’t pay; but he took his dog 
to a smith's, and had his teeth filed off so that a 
similar accident should not happen a second time. 
Daniel washed his face and hands in a pond; 
and to save linen, dried them in the sun. The 
hat he wore when a young man covered his head 
in old age. Once he made up his mind to buy 
a second-hand hat ofa Jew fora shilling; but 
an old drudge, who lived with Dancer, offering 
sixpence more, the miser yielded his bargain 
rather than submit to the advance. Poor Dan- 
iel! he died wealthy. Poor, poor rich man! 
the wayside beggar was wealthier than he. We 
call the victim of avarice miser (from the Latin 
word, signifying wretched), but we should call 


him miserrimus. 


Tae Arproacu or Sieep.—It is a delicious 
moment, certainly, that of being well nestled in 
bed, and feeling that you shall drop gently to 
sleep. The good is to come—not past; the 
limbs have been just tired enough to render the 
remaining in one posture delightful; the labor of 
the day is done. A gentle failure of the percep- 
tions comes creeping over one, the spirit of con- 
sciousness disengages itself more and more with 
slow and hushing degrees, like a mother detach- 
ing her hand from that of her sleeping child ; 
the mind seems to have a balmy lid closing over 
it, like the eye; ’tis closing—’tis more closed— 
’tis closed. The mysterious spirit has gone to 
take its airy rounds. 


> 


Wuo woutp not ?—The Rev. Mr. Stockton, 
chaplain to Congress, declared in a recent ser- 
mon that he had sometimes thought he would 
give the world, if he had it to give, to be a boy 
again; not to remain a boy, but to shape his 
course under the guidance of his present light, 
to a higher and nobler end. 


oF TaLx.—The ancients tell us that 
during the sojournment in Paradise, heaven sent 
down twelve baskets of talk, and while Adam 
was eating three of them, Eve snatched up the 
other nine. 


GaLLantry.—A man shows as scant a stock 
of ideas as of gallantry, who compliments one 
woman at the expense of another. 


Maxim.—If you want enemies, excel others ; 
if you want friends, let others excel you. 


Query.—What domestic vessels does a cir- 


Daniel was dunned for the value of the aaimal. 


cus-rider resemble? A pitcher and tumbler. 


A HAPPY MAN! 


Our readers have often heard of the Duke of 
Brunswick—a man of immense wealth ; he has 
in his possessions diamonds valued at several 
millions of dollars. The pleasures of possessing 
this wealth are shown in his manner of life. He 
dares not leave Paris at any period of the year ; 
he dares not leave his house for a single night. 
His house is not constructed for comfort, but for 
the security of his possessions. To make it 
burglar proof it is surrounded on every side by a 
high wall, and that by a lofty iron railing, de- 
fended by innumerable sharp spear heads, so 
contrived that if anybody touches them a chime 
of bells begin instantly to ring an alarm. He 
keeps his diamonds in a safe, built in a thick 
wall; his bed is placed against it, that no burg- 
lar may break into it without killing, or at least 
waking him, and that he may amuse himself 
with them without leaving his bed. This safe is 
lined with granite and iron; the locks have a 
secret which must be known before they can be 
opened ; if opened by violence, a discharge of 
fire-arms takes place, which will inevitably kill 
the burglar, and at the same time a chime of 
bells in every room in the house are set ringing. 
He has but one window in his bedroom; the 
sash is of the stoutest iron; the shutters are of 
thick sheet iron. The ceiling of his room is 
plated with iron several inches thick, and so is 
the floor. The door opening into it is of solid 
sheet iron, and cannot be entered unless one be 
mester of the secret combinations of the lock. 
A case of a dozen six barrelled revolvers loaded 
and capped lies open upon the table within reach 
of his bed. 

Few persons who think, a contemporary well 
remarks, can see little difference between this 
man’s life and that of a slave chained to the 
prison and beset with constant suspicions, fears 
and dangers. Who would wish to exchange life 
with the Duke of Brunswick? The man thinks 
he owns his diamonds, but it is notso; they own 
him ; they chain him to that spot, confine him 
to that prison, as though he were a thief; shut 
him up within an iron bed-room surrounded with 
loaded pistols and death-dealing machines, in a 
worse position than are murderers or pirates. 
They do not feed or clothe him, give him health, 
prolong his life, or even accumulate new riches. 
All the pleasure he has is in simply looking upon 
them ; but there are a thousand things in nature 
as perfect in form, as rich in color, and as radiant 
in beauty, as they are, and which every person 
can enjoy as much as “he~his diamonds. Nay, 
even the little flower by the wayside, which the 
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beautiful in form ; the rainbow that stretches out 
over the arch of the skies for the whole world to 
gaze upon, is more brilliant; and the sun in the 
heavens, or even the glad little bird all vocal 
with music, as he goes warbling up towards that 
sun, is more glorious by a thousand and ten 
thousand times. 


DESCENT OF THE EAGLE. 

In “ Forest Creatures,” by C. Boner, we have 
an account of the remarkable power possessed 
by the eagle of instantaneously arresting himself 
while dropping through the air at a certain spot, 
with folded wings, even when descending from a 
height of 3000 or 4000 feet. ‘ When circling so 
high up that he shows but as a dot, he will sud- 
denly close both wings, and, falling like an sro- 
lite, pass through the intervening space in a few 
seconds’ time. With a burst his broad pinions 
are again unfolded; his downward progress is 
arrested, and he sweeps away horizontally, 
smoothly, and without effort. He has been seen 
to do this when earrying a sheep of twenty-six 
pounds weight in his talons, and from so gidiy 
a height that both the eagle and his booty were 
not larger than a sparrow. It was directly over 
a wall of rock in which the eyrie was built; and 
while the speck in the clouds was being examin- 
ed, and doubts entertained as to the possibility 
of its being the eagle, down he came headlong, 
every instant increasing in size, when, in passing 
the precipice, out flew his mighty wings; the 
sheep was flung into the nest, and on the mag- 
nificent creature moved, calmly and unflurried, 
as a bark sails gently down the stream of a river. 


+ 
+ 


Just trRY 1T.—Do not be afraid of diminish- 
ing your own happiness by seeking that of others. 
He who labors wholly for the benefit of others, 
and, as it were, forgets himself, is far happier 
than the man who makes himself the sole object 
of all his affections and exertions. 


ror ANoTHER.—A Quaker once 
hearing a person tell how much he felt for anoth- 
er who was suffering and needed his assistance, 
drily asked him, “ Friend, hast thou felt in thy 
pocket for him ?” 


Tar Frienp To Fatt.—A man having been 
told that the price of bread had been lowered, 
“ This is the first time I ever rejoiced at the fall 
of my best friend.” 


Sentiwent.—Wholesome sentiment is rain, 


barefooted beggar boy tramples upon, is more 


which make the fields of daily life fresh and 
odorous. 
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CHIVALRY. 

Edmund Burke lamented that the days of 
chivalry had passed away, supposing that the 
last spark had been extinguished by the French 
revolution—its usages had long before that time 
sunk into disrepute ; but many of its influences, 
including some of the worst, were still in full 
force when the French revolution and the French 
revolutionary influences, rushing over Europe 
like a simoon, swept away every vestige of the 
old chivalric institutions, customs and feelings. 
Chivalry, like other great institutions, fitted for 
and springing from the character of the times, 
had fulfilled its mission. In the dark ages, it 
had interposed its mail-clad arm between the op- 
pressor and the oppressed—between the strong 
and the weak; it had done more than all that 
Greek and Roman civilization had attempted ; it 
had raised woman from the lowly rank she occu- 
pied among the pagans, and enshrined her upon 
a lofty pedestal, as the incarnation of purity, 
truth and love. It had sanctified friendship, soft- 
ened the atrocities of war, smiled upon poetry 
and music, and paved the way for the growth of 
the arts. 

The origin of chivalry must, doubtless, be 
looked for among the ancient Germanic tribes. 
Among them the people were divided into two 
classes—masters and slaves; while the latter per- 
formed all the labor, war and chase were consid- 
ered to be the only occupation worthy of the 
former. Hence there rose up a race of warriors 
with whom military glory was the highest aim, 
and the thirst for renown the constant incentive. 
The different warriors, with their bands of fol- 
lowers, were subjected to the orders of a sove- 
reign; but in their own domains and territories, 
their power was despotic, reaching to the extent 
of life and death. Out of this unlimited power 
sprung oppression and abuse; and the feudal 
times would have presented an unvaried history 
of crime, tyranny and sorrow, had not chivalry 
sprung up in this dark time to prevent and miti- 
gate the spirit that prevailed. 

For the fartherance of great enterprises, the 
knights banded together in societies and orders, 
and a community of principle soon united almost 
all who bore arms. The knights professed to be 
animated by a love of justice, devotion to the 
fair sex, zeal for religion, veneration for the 
truth, a love of military fame, a contempt for 
danger, and a hatred for oppression. In support 
of these principles, life was freely perilled ; the 
wishes of the fair were laws with the knights. 
Froissart tells us of a lady who commanded her 


garments, and he esteemed,the perilous order an 
honor and a priceless favor. Another lady threw 
down her glove in a circus, where lions were 
fighting, and commanded her true knight to de- 
scend into the arena and recover it, a feat which 
he daringly and safely performed. 

The knight-errants were wandering champions 
who roamed the world in search of adventures, 
rescuing distressed damsels, slaying powerful 
robbers and oppressors, and never happy except 
in encountering some extraordinary peril. The 
deathblow to this wild spirit was dealt by Cer- 
vantes, in his immortal romance of Don Quixote. 
At the time this shaft was launched the character 
of knight-errantry had sadly degenerated from 
its pristine type. The grave narrative of the 
Knight of La Mancha’s adventures, his encounter 
with the windmills, his love for Dulcinea, and 
his absurd chimeras, forever put an end to the 
career of the wandering sons of chivalry. 

“ Bat if the material and least worthy part of 
chivalry has passed,” says a modern writer, “its 
spirit still remains—still invites men to high and 
honorable deeds, and is indeed imperishable and 
immortal. The vows of knighthood, the cere- 
monials of installation, the pomp and ceremony 
of knightly feasts, have gone ; but the devotion 
of the patriot, the ardor of the warrior, the 
warmth of the lover, the fidelity of the friend, 
the loyalty and truth of the man of honor, do 
not sleep in the graves of Charlemagne, Roland 
and Bayard.” 

The times have been when such fascinating 
stories as Sir Walter Scott so well understood 
how to produce, would have sent a host of 
knight-errants into the field; but in these days 
the law has monopolized the redress of griev- 
ances, and the occupation of the knights, like 
that of Othello, is gone. Whoever should at- 
tempt the career of a knight-errant in the present 
day, would be apprehended under the statute 
against vagrancy, and be compelled to cool his 
valor in the House of Correction or Penitentiary. 


Muscie.—Somebody says: ‘Cabbage con- 
tains more muscle-sustaining natriment than any 
other vegetable whatever.” Yet we never knew 
that tailors were particularly muscular. 


Just so.—Laziness travels so slowly that 
poverty soon overtakes her. 


RatuHer pBEP.—Some of the lakes of Swit- 
zerland are one thousand feet deep. 


faithful knight to appear in a tournament with 
no other covering to his body than one.of her 


Trux.—Short reckonings make long friend- 
ships. 


| 


re 
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CHILDHOOD. 

Childhood !—the opening bud—the first warm 
blush of day—these are types and symbols of 
that interesting period when the dawning intel- 
lect and the bright eye first take cognizance of 
surrounding objects—first view with rapture the 
glorious world that is our heritage, and hail, in 
the bright stars that gem the firmament, the wild 
birds that float in the glad air, the free streams 
that rush downwards from the mountains to the 
valleys, the sweet flowers that shed their perfume 
by the wayside, a paradise on earth—all glory, 
joy and beauty. Alas! alas! those stars shall 
grow dim, those free streams shall be fettered by 
the frost, and those sweet flowers shall wither by 
the wayside. Yet no thought of desolation, de- 
cay and death enters the glad heart of childhood. 

We were all children once—we have all gazed 
after the up-soaring bird, and followed him in his 
flight till lost in the blue ether ; we have all gath- 
ered roses by the wayside in June, and hazel-nuts 
in October; we have dammed up little rivulets 
with shingles, and fancied ourselves millwrights ; 
we have worn paper caps and tin swords, and 
fancied ourselves soldiers; we have kept a dog, 
and thought there was no dog in the world like 


our Rover; we have felt our hearts beat with 
rapture as our kite soared like a bird above us ; 
we have been made happy by a half-holiday, and 
wretched by being kept after school; we have 
teased our sisters into tears and kissed them into 
smiles ; we have been spoiled by our mother and 
petted by our grandmother; we have wept plen- 
tifully—for childhood has its tears, as April has 
its rain. But what are those childish sorrows 
and those childish tears to the stern trials and 
the agonies of mature life, to which the relief of 
weeping is deniedt For a man rarely sheds 
tears—and when he does, the drops, instead of 
coming from the eyes, are coined from the heart’s 
blood. 


Who would not be a child again? Renown, 
wealth, gratified ambition—none of these com- 
pensate their heir for the pure and sinless joys of 
childhood. Inquire of yon peerless beauty, the 
acknowledged belle of the ball-room, at whose 
approach a hundred hearts are fluttering, and 
she will tell you the incense of the hour has not 
half the sweetness of the girlish triumphs she en- 
joyed when the unsought voices of her playmates 
proclaimed her the queen of May. Ask the sol- 
dier, as he stands upon the rampart he has 
stormed, and looks around him with inflamed 
eye upon the dying and the dead, and he will tell 
you he felt prouder and happier when a boy he 
had carried a snow-fort at the head of a storm- 


ing-party of his schoolmates. 
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Nearly allied to regret is the deep interest with 
which we look upon a happy child. His sinless 
mirth and gayety remind us of our own when we 
were like him, when it seemed that we had “all 
the world before us where to choose.” A thou- 
sand reminiscences crowd upon our mind—a 
thousand saddening reminiscences, because it is 
always sad to look back over a long lapse of time 
—for the interval is fall of the graves of friends, 
or what is worse, the phantom forms of the false 
and forgetful. We anticipate, too, for the gay 
creature before us, the same trials, and sufferings, 
and temptations we have ourselves undergone ; 
and though we pray that he may be strong in 
the trial, that he may have force to bear and 
principle to resist, and that the strong arm of 
Providence may keep him, still there are clouds 
and darkness in his path, through which he must 
inevitably pass. 

There is something holy in the atmosphere of 
childhood—there is a sanctity in its innocence, 
in its reliance, in its generous faith in human na- 
ture, which none but a villain of the darkest dye 
could violate ; and hence, in the whole history of 
mankind, red as it is with shame, and black with 


infamy, there is no one page the perusal of which 
80 freezes, petrifies the heart as that which re- 


cords the systematic corruption and ill-treatment 
of the unfortunate child and heir of Louis X VI., 
when he fell into the hands of the sans-culottes of 
France. In the last moments of the unfortunate 
father, when the sublime words of the Abbe 


Edgeworth, “ Son of St. Louis, ascend to heay- 


en!” were ringing in his ear, the thought of the 
fate of that poor boy must have given him a 
pang keener than all the others which the ferocity 
of his enemies inflicted upon his gentle and sus- 
ceptible nature. 


PoweR.—Muscular power in man 


increases up to the age of forty and fifty-four 
years ; after that period it gradually diminishes 
its power. 


ProritaB_e.—The owner of a mill in Mon- 
son, Mass., employed in making army cloth, is 
said to be clearing $400 a day. 


Larce Sum.—The Baltimore Savings Bank 
has nearly four and a half millions of dollars on 

ExrensivE Articie.—Specie is only jifty 
per cent. premium at the South just now! 


A rrovustep Ccuscrence.—The toothache 
of the mind. 
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THE CHURCHYARD. 

The ancient Egyptians exhibited a skeleton at 
every feast; the Roman conqueror, as he swept 
up the Via Sacra in all the haughtiness and 
pomp of triumph, had a monitor who whispered, 
“Remember that thou art a mortal ;” and it is 
well for us all, once in a while, to step aside from 
the giddy throng engaged, like ourselves, in the 
pursuit of wealth, pleasure, fame or happiness, 
and sitting down in some solitary graveyard, 
contemplate the abodes of the departed, and re- 
member that “to this complexion we must come 
at last.” Churchyards and cemeteries are not 
what they were formerly, for once they were the 
dreadest spots upon the face of the earth, images 
of neglect, desolation, oblivion and decay ; rank 
herbage and vile weeds sprang from the unculti- 
vated soil; the summer suns and the winter 
storms alike poured down on their unprotected 
areas ; unsightly headstones of slate, of uniform 
shape, covered the field of death; the gateways 
were ponderous and rotten, and it was difficult to 
distinguish in the monumental sculptures, be- 
tween the death’s head and the cherubim—they 
were equally ugly and repulsive. Now these 


places are quiet.and tasteful retreats ; some are 


forest-groves, others flower-gardens, in which 
shade and light, bloom and verdure, wood and 


desecrated by their conquerors. The respect 
paid the dead by the ancients is too well known 
to enlarge upon ; the pyramids and mausoleums 
are the most enduring monuments of antiquity. 
The burial places of the Turks are scenes of 
surpassing loveliness, and form one of the grand 
features of the glorious scenery along the banks 
of the Bosphorus, and about that gem of the 
Orient, the city of Constantinople, marked by 
the dark and beautiful cypresses, beneath whose 
shade turbaned heads alone are permitted to 
sleep—their dense foliage “undulating in the 
wind for leagues, like waves on a dark ocean of 
death.” Apart from the moral influence of a 
visit to a churchyard, it presents features inter- 
esting in a less serious point of view. Some one 
has well remarked, in allusion to the epitaphs on 
gravestones, “A churchyard is a species of al: 
bum.” Epitaphs are not infallible in point of 
veracity; and of many of them, the only truth 
uttered is conveyed in the first words—“ here 
lies!” Some of the most admired epitaphs have 
been the briefest ; over Tasso’s grave is the fol- 
lowing simple inscription, ‘‘ The bones of Tor- 
quato Tasso.” A simple monument in a French 


cemetery has only this word, “ Mother.” “She 


lived but one brief morning, like a rose,” is the 
epitaph of a young lady. Of a similar character 


water, are tastefully and gracefully bined 
Such are Mount Auburn, near Boston; Green- 
wood Cemetery, near New York; and Laurel 
Hill, at Philadelphia. The example of these cit- 


ies is being followed by all our principal towns 
and villages, and the homes of the dead are no 


longer cities of desolation. 

“I am fond,” says an eloquent writer, “of 
communing with the dead ; they have the start of 
me a little while—are more advanced in know- 
ledge than the living; and if they had the gift of 
utterance, would probably testify to me how little 


knowledge is, after all, really worth. There are 
times when their speaking silence communicates 
unspeakable feelings to the heart—feelings that 
flow back to the very sources of existence, prompt- 
ing strange thoughts and imaginings.” It is 
little singular that, as a general thing, barbarous 
nations pay more respect to their dead than civil- 
ized people. A churchyard is never allowed to 
interfere with a new street, or a line of railroad, 
by a civilized community; but a South Sea 
Islander, or a Turk, would think himself accursed 
if he violated the repose of his ancestors. The 
American savage never forgets the grave of his 
parents ; the inhabitants of a Greek town, com- 
pelled to surrender to the Turks, first collected 
the bones of their ancestors and burned them in 
the market-place, rather than permit them to be 


is her epitaph, beneath the figure of a sculp- 
tured rose, “‘ She was like this flower.” Of a 
somewhat different character is the following : 
** Beneath this stone my wife doth lie; 
Ske’s now in peace—and so am 1.” 


The epitaph of the Grecian hero is well known, 


“ Pause, traveller, thy foot presses on a hero!” 
“ Sit terra tibi levis !’’—“ May the earth rest 
lightly on thee !’” was a usual invocation with the 
ancients. The following, by Meleager, is much 
admired : 
S om universal mother, lightly rest 
that dead form, 
wi, when with life invested, ne’er oppressed 
Its fellow-worm.’ 

The wits of the 17th century wrote the follow- 
ing epitaph on Sir John Vanbrugh, the author 
and architect, in allusion to the ponderous char- 
acter of the buildings he usually designed : 

“ Lie heavy on him, earth—for he 
Laid many s heavy load on thee!” 

The following inscription was placed upon an 
urn, raised to the memory of a young girl, at the 
entrance of a graveyard, where her young com- 
panions were wont to assemble : 

Like you, the pleasures of this life I've ~~ 
Your sports, your transports, all have been my own. 


My heart was cradled in love’s happy dreams, 
‘The bridal roe promised me their bloom ; 

And gave me—what? the tomb!” 


Foreign Miscellany. 


The number of pianos manufactured every | Russia will be 


year in Vienna is 2600. 


The Duke of Wellington screw steamer car- 
ries more guns than oy Ban vessel in the Eng- 


lish navy, the number being 131. 


The Earl of Aberdeen has abolished the game 
laws on his estates, allowing his tenantry to hunt 


game as they please. 

The Marquis del Grillo, the husband of Ris- 
tori, has lately died at Florence, while his wife 
was performing at Wiesbaden. He was an 
amiable incumbrance. 


‘sledges are employed by expressmen in 
an ridges. Each sled 
weighs 50 pounds, and 800 pounds of freight and 
the driver are easily drawn by the canines. 

The passport system is most strictly carried on 
in Poland. To get a passport to leave the 
country costs a Pole four hundred rubles, which 
is about two hundred and eighty dollars. 


Mr. Johnstone is erecting alarge paper mill at 
Burnside farm, near Alva, England, for the 
manufacture of paper from wood ground to dust. 
The invention is a French one, and has been 
patented. 

A monument to Sir Humphrey Davy is to be 
erected at Penzance. It consists of a granite 
column and pedestal, surmounted by a statue of 
— chemist holding a safety lamp in his 


Sir Chiistopher Wren, while building St. 
Paul’s, received a salary of only two hundred 
pounds a year. He was hoisted in a basket to 
the top of the building three times a week, at 
the great hazard of his life. 

Every citizen of France is born a soldier, and 
is by an old law held to serve his country, hence 
the gathering of their large armies, when wanted 
—every one from 16 to 40 belonging to the army, 
and from 40 to 60 to the National Guard. 

A new translation of the Koran is announced 
in London, which, it is said, will somewhat 
modify the common — that the Koran is a 
dry boek. The translation will be enriched with 
a preface and notes by the translator; and the 

the met ro) Mr. Muir, in his 

The first portion of the London subterranean 
city railway will be opened on the first of May 
next. It will extend from Paddington to Vic- 
toria Station. It will be so wide and well lit 


anh it — seem more like a well-kept street by 
night a subterranean passage. It passes 
right under Fleet Street ditch, the fullest and 
foulest of the London sewers. 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


The duty on tobacco in 
five times the original cost of it. 


The thousandth birthday of the Empire of 
cele at No next 


is more than 


August. 

Three flower vases of 18th Sevres porcelain 
sold in Paris recently for eighty thousand 
dollars. 

An English laborer died recently from having 
—after previously imbibing freely—drank for a 
wager of a shilling half a gallon of beer in two 
minutes. 

A wild boar that has done mischief in the 
woods of Cheverey, France, for many years was 
lately killed in ayrand hunt. He weighed 386 
pounds. 

The French excavators of the Suez Canal 
have found, it is said, the ruins of an Egyptian 
city buried under a bed of sand, with accom- 
panying embalmed crocodiles and mummies, 


The vy | of Vienna has appropriated ten 
thousand florins to enable a certain number of 
intelligent artizans of limited means to visit the 
Universal Exhibition at London next year. 

Henry Longeloth was a gingerbread baker of 
Chatham, England. He lived till he was 103 

ears old, retaining his faculties and attending to 
his business until a few hours before his death, 
which took place on the 23d ult. 

A company has been organized in Paris, with 
a capital of a million and a half of francs, for 
the purpose of placing on-the Seine a number of 
small steamboats, to ran from Charenton to St. 
Cloud, at the rate of about half a cent a mile. 

Horse chestnuts are used in Switzerland to 
fatten sheep for mutton, the flavor of which is 
said to be highly improved by them. They are 
there crushed in mills similar to our cider mills, 
and fed in measured proportions; otherwise 
sheep, in their greediness, will injure themselves. 
Several tradesmen of Bradford, England, have 
been convicted of adulterating tobacco with 
rhubarb leaves, prepared so as to resemble to- 
baceo in color, and in everything but smell and 
taste—the proportion of adulteration being from 
5 to 15 per cent. 
The celebrated historian, Schlosser, has refused 
to give anything to the subscriptions which are 
being made for the construction of a German 
fleet. “I have not,” he said, “studied the 
history of nations and states for sixty years, 
without learning that a fleet cannot be created 
by charitable donations.” 
A member of the Academy of Sciences, of 
Paris, has discovered a simple and inexpensive 
process for rendering muslins, laces, and all sorts 
of light stuffs incombustible. It simply consists 
of aliding to the starch used in stiffening them, 
one half its weight of the carbonate of lime, 
usually known as “ Spanish White.” 
A young girl in Paris lately took a dislike to 
her boarding-school, and coming home at vaca- 
tion, refused to return. Her parents placed her 
under strict surveillance, as they feared she 
meant to commit suicide, but she managed to get 
a pair of scissors, and so far succeeded in cutting 
her tongue out that her power of speech is de- 


spaired of by the surgeon in attendance. 
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In London, lately, a youth of fifteen, who 
; lived with his parents, took his half sister, eleven 
2 a years of age, into the coal cellar, and immedi- 
: ately strangled her with a piece of cord. The 
2 boy had a stepmother, who treated him badly, 
and jealousy of the affection bestowed his 
: sister is said to have been the cause of his hor- 
rible crime. Before the murder the boy had 
a borne a good character for industry, ete. 


Record of the Times. 


Jews ruin themselves at their passovers, Moors 
at their marriages, Christians at lawsuits. 

Canada contains about two million five hun- 
dred thousand inhabitants. 


The State of New York owns probably the 
most valuable salt springs in the world. 
Gold and silver were used as a medium of ex- 
change long before the art of coining was known. 
One of the finest steam vessels of war in the 
English navy is called the “‘ Monkey.”” Horrible! 
Cholera is making great ravages in India, and 
number of cases have appeared in London. 


There is no theatre in Caleutta. There was one 
twelve years since, but it is now a Jesuit church. 

Daring the last thirty years the quantity of 
lumber surveyed in the city of Bangor, Me., was 
nearly four thousand millions of feet. 

Fourteen of the 133 members of the Ports- 
mouth Mechanic Association have been connected 
with the association over forty years. 

The Merrimack River is said to have been 
discovered by Captain Samuel Champlain, on 
the 17th of July, 1605. He was exploring the 
ove of New England, under orders of Henry 


wi 

Seven Jewish and eight Christian medical 
students in the University of Warsaw have been 
condemned to serve as common soldiers in the 
Russian army in Orenburg. 

The wealthiest man in Canada, Harrison 
Stephens, Esq., is a native of Vermont, and 
owns property in New York city to an immense 
amount, 

By a careful estimate of pew rent and inci- 
dental expenses of church support, the Gospel 
Banner fixes the average price of sermons per 
hearer at from three to six and a quarter cents 
apiece, or about the cost of a cigar. 

One of the “ Banks of Deposit,” as they are 
called in England, has lately stopped payment, 
with liabilities to the extent of $1,800,000, and 
assets for $275,000 only. Many of the deposi- 
tors belonged to the poorer classes. 

The interior of Australia, heretofore regarded 
as a mere desert, has been discovered to consist 
largely of fertile regions, with some likelihood 
of a gold region existing in its northern 
coast. 

M. Alexander, French manufacturer of gloves, 
sends yearly to America about 60,000 dozen pairs 
of gloves, valued from 2,500,000 francs to 
3,000,000 francs. He manufactures only for 
export. 

The French national debt in the peaceful 
times since 1815 has been constantly increasing. 
In 1815 it was but little more than $250,000,000 ; 
in 1851 it was more than a thousand millions; 
and in 1858 it was almost two thousand millions, 
and since that has rapidly advanced. 

The agricultural department of the patent- 
office has imparted a ps ton stimulus to fruit and 
vine culture. The demand on the department 
for grape vines amounts to almost a mania, and 
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The Shah of Persia has adopted the French 
uniform for his troops. 

In London an unknown person has 

$25,000 to the Baptist Missionary Society. 

One of the debtors in the Queen’s Bench 
Prison has been confined there since 1814. 


The Boston City Library now contains just 
about one hundred thousand volumes. 
Out of 32,000 families visited in New York 
city, 6000 were found without Bibles. 

Five thousand acres in Illinois will be planted 
with cotton the coming year. 

Since the erection of the first Methodist charch 
in America, in 1760, 14,000 have been erected— 
an average of three a week. 

A system of reporting by machi is again 

cott. 

A letter written from Naples says that marks 
of growing prosperity meet the traveller at 
every step throughout Italy, and that gold was 
never so plenty there as now. 


The Tartars of the Crimea are emigrating in 
great numbers to Turkey, and it is thought that 
the infusion of this new blood may yet save the 
“sick man” from utter national death. 

In St. Louis, on a recent morning the moth- 

ers of three children locked them up together in 
a room, and went to market. The children set 
fire to a basket of chips, and when their mothers 
returned were all dead from suffocation. 
- An elderly lady of Albany was so frightened 
by an explosion of gas at a house opposite, the 
other day, which she witnessed, that she was 
completely prostrated, and died the following 
morning. 

The English House of Commons has galler- 
ies to accommodate only eighty persons. This 
is an English idea to prevent members from 
addressing the spectators instead of the house, 
Such a thing as cheering from the galleries was 
never known. 

In the forest of Compiegne has lately been 
found an old copper vase of the shape of a large 
elongated gourd, and containing more than 900 
coins. They comprise a complete series of the 
Roman emperors and empresses from Nero to 
the last Gordian, and many are in fine 
preservation. 

A young man named Irvine, of Bloomsburg, 
Pa., being enamored of two young ladies, mar- 
ried them both one evening lately. The girls, of 
course, were ignorant that they were marrying 
the same man at almost the same time, and were 

¥ distressed when the fact was discovered. 

wo days afterwards the bridegroom was in the 

county jail for taking more wives than the law 
ows. 

Mountain air is favorable to longevity, the 
world over. As living proofs of this fact, in 
Berkshire county, may be mentioned John Ful- 
ler, of Egremont, 94; Stephen Mead, of Lanes- 
boro’, 97; Mrs. Porter, of Adams, 97; Mrs. 
Schutt, of Mount Washington, 98; Mrs. Cole 
of Sheffield, 99; Mrs. Spickerman, 100; 
Isaae Jones of Sheffield, 102. Most of these 
persons enjoy fair health, and are able to walk 


next year five hundred thousand grape 


about and work. . 
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a ee that ought to reap glory—Sickles’s 

The only blusterer from whom a brave man 
will take a blow is the wind. 

Bullets can sing and whistle, but they are not 
pleasant musicians. 

An arch young lady should be an archer, for 
she can bend her beau as she pleases. 

We had better be out of the world than have 
everybody wishing us out of it. 

When people are crazy to marry they attach 
no consequence to consequences. 

This is a fast generation, but our ancestors 
certainly got ahead of us in the world. 

sp mene are not the only wits that make 
fools of themselves. 

The weak may generally be joked out of any- 
thing but their weakness. 

When a woman wishes to be very 
to her lover she calls him a “ naughty man.” 

"If the doctor orders bark, has not the patient 
@ perfect right to growl ? 
, little . Did he hit on 
No, sir, ne me on the head.” 

Even if your heart is in a cause, it doesn’t 
follow that you should “ put your foot in it.”’ 

“ A man can’t help what is done behind his 
back,” as the scamp said when he was kicked 
out of doors. 

A thrifty wife wonders why the men can’t 
manage to do something useful. Mightn’t they 
as well amuse themselves in smoking hams as 
smoking cigars ? 

They have got a new mili company down 
east. They Sill six jen week, om have 
now got so they can form a straight line—by 
leaning against a fence. 

Does a man occupy anything like the position 
of a pack-horse, when employed in carrying out 
his own views, with other people’s suggestions 
and improvements ? 

A little boy asked the razor-strop man if he 
could sharpen his i The razor-strop man 
at once stropped him 8o severely that the urchin 
cut off like winking. 

Swift said that the reason a certein ae pee | 
was apa —_— was, that most persons 
some ing and few brought any awa: 
with them, so it accumulated. 

It is a common saying of moralists that the 
lower order of an have not the vices of man, 

, and all of the quadrupeds tale-bearers. 


Every one has observed the remarkable slen- 
derness of leg in the Frenchman generally. It 
can only be accounted for, we think, by his dis- 
position to fly to arms on the most trivial 
provocation. 

A benevolent man, who proves 
save time by thro it away on fvolish calcu- 
lations, has disco that in forty years a snuff 
wher devotes twenty-four months to blowing his 
nose 


his wish to 
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Mrs. Partington says one is obliged to walk 
very ciecntiiiamplionaly these slippery times. 

The young lady who was “driven to distrac- 
tion” is now she will have to walk back. 

Horses sometimes run for cups, but not half so 
often as men do. 

A fellow who pawned his watch says he 

money with a lever. 

An advertisement in a provincial paper begins 
thus: “To let forever, or if 

A schoolmaster in Ohio advertises that he will 
keep a Sunday school twice a weeck—Tuesdays 
and Saturdays. 

Our most distinguished critics admit that Gen- 
eral McClellan is the greatest reviewer the 
country ever produced. 

On what ground may confectioners be deemed 
— mercenary lovers? Because they sell their 
“ kisses.” 

A correspondent wants to know whether, con- 
sidering the great utility of the ocean, poets are 

” 


not wrong to call it “a waste of water 


A poor fellow sometimes lives only for his wife, 


would much rather he would die for 


Why is a vain like a confirmed 
of them is satis- 
fied with a moderate use of the glass. 

“What plan,” said one actor to another, 
“shall I adopt to fill the house at my benefit?’ 
“Invite your creditors,” was the tart reply. 


When a girl has too many boys about her, the 
indication is like that of bouys off a harbor— 
shallowness. 

Tt is not known what season of a our 
first parents were placed in Eden, but they went 
out in ‘the fall.” 

The man who undertook to blast his neigh- 
bor’s prospects, used too short a fuse, and got 
blown up himself. 

Curiosities wanted.—1. A handle for a blade of 
grass. 2. A letter written witha cow pen. 3, 
A feather from the wing of a hospital. 

A young man named Neck, has recently been 
married to Miss Heels. They are now, there- 
fore, literally tied Neck and Heels together. 


“ Who's afraid?” said a young man to him- 
self, in order to screw his courage to the sticking 
place. ‘ Why you are,” said the object of his 
affection, “or you 
months ago.” 

According to the old mythology, Neptune, the 
sea-god, created the horse, and was the patron of 
horse-races. This probably accounts for the fact 
that people who patronize the race-course so fre- 
quently get ‘half seas over.” 

That was a triumphant appeal of an Irishman 
who was a lover of antiquity, who, in arguing 
the superiority of old architecture over the new, 
said, “ Where will you find any modern building 
that has lasted so long as the ancient ¢” 

A Frenchman has been arrested in London for 
exploding an egg shell full of gunpowder in his 
mouth, in the streets, at two o'clock in the 
morning. He is to be prosecuted for self- 


would have taken courage six 
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Effects of the War on M. De Laine, a fashionable Dry Goods Clerk: 


He tries in vain to procure a situation, grows desperate, 
curses the war and his luck 


Has at first some ides of joining the army—but finding he 
would be obsigea go as common soldier, he is dis- 
gusted and gives it up. 
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BALLOUS DOLLAR MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


THE CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD. 
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Thinking king he must have somethi to create a sensation, 
“he his cap up, and v! his revolver at it, 
and completely riddles it with bails. 


| W 
| i> 
— Imagine his surprise to find it is his landlady,who,seetng | He hits upon & new idea—he will represent an officer in 
| him at the opera, thinks she wil! take hs copectanty the army of his name ; he procures a uniform, and goes 
a to get her little bill. into society. 
| 
4 | 4 4 | \ \\ 
&§ The dodge takes; he is made lion of; every one 
has beard of his brilliant deeds on the of battle; 
be captivates a rich and dashing widow. 
VSR \ 
Preparations are for wedding on grand seule— 
fs altve with to the 
.. 


